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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


2% observes, the ‘‘ emblazoned pedi- 
gree’’ of Sir Horace Mann, traced out by 
the research of Mr. Chute, is so frequently 
alluded to by Walpole, in his lately pub- 
lished Letters, that you will, perhaps, 
allow me to offer a correction of the 
maternal descents as given in the Baron- 
etages, and even in the trusty archives of 
the College of Arms. 

The mother of Sir Horace is affirmed 
to have been Eleanor, the daughter of 
Christopher Guise, of Abbot’s Court, in 
the county of Gloucester (3d son of Henry 
Guise, of Winterborne, son of William 
Guise, of Elmore, in the same county, 
and brother of the first Baronet) by Eli- 
zabeth, ‘‘daughter of Colonel Long, of 
Whaddon, Wilts.’”” This marriage I be- 
lieve to be erroneous; no female of the 
name of Elizabeth appears, in the first 
place, in the pedigree of the Longs of 
‘Whaddon ; neither in the second is there 
a record of any marriage with any one 
of the name of Guise. But a marriage 
with Guise does appear in another branch 
of the Longs, viz. in that resident 
at Lyneham, in Wiltshire, and which was 
a junior branch of the family of Wraxall 
and Draycot. Oliver Long, son of Ed- 
mund Long, of Lyneham, died in Ireland 
in 1716; and in his will he mentions his 
sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Guise, widow. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that this lady 
was the Mrs. Guise in question, and the 
daughter of Edmund Long, of Lyneham. 
I also take this Oliver Long, her brother, 
to be the same as Capt. Oliver Long, who 
was one’ of the attainted in Ireland in 
1689. Oliver Long’s (the testator’s) 
property descended to a John Long 
Bateman, son of Colonel Bateman, who 
died in 1744. 

P. J. remarks, that in Lacey’s Life of 
Erasmus, abridged from Jortin, p. 286, 
he has found the following passage :— 
** At Louvain (A. D. 1527) was a per- 
son, who, to render Erasmus contempti- 
ble, gave out with great confidence, that 
he was, as to learning a dunce, and as to 
religion a‘heretic ; and that a poor hun- 
gry Scot, who had pretended to teach in 
that University, had a hundred times 
more learning than he.’”? Probably some 
of your many erudite readers can tell the 
name of the learned North Briton al- 
luded to.—It has, I believe, been said, 
that the sweating sickness was peculiar 


to this country; but it appears from this 
work, p. 329, that the sweating sickness 
raged in Germany in 1530. 

T. E. S. remarks, ‘‘ In the review of 
Greene’s works in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for March last, at the lines, 


‘¢ What then hath man, wherein he well 
may boast, 

Since by a beck he lives, a Jour is 
lost? ’’ 


the reviewer is of opinion, that ‘‘ flower”’ 
is the true reading. May I be allowed to 
hint, that ‘‘ lour,’’ as it stands in the last 
edition, is correct. In the south of Kent, 
the word is always understood to mean 
something dark, gloomy, and in many in- 
stances is used instead of ‘‘ frown,’’ which 
I think will explain the meaning exactly; 
that man lives by the ‘‘beck’’ of God, 
and is lost at his displeasure.’’ 

G. begs to inquire where the Cartulary 
of the Priory of St. John’s, Colchester, 
is preserved. It was formerly in the 
possession of the Hardwicke family, but 
does not appear to be at present either in 
the hands of Earl Hardwicke or Earl de 
Grey. 

Firz-Rose inquires, ‘‘ Can any of your 
Correspondents inform me as to the heir 
presumptive of the Barony of Sherard 
of Leitrim. Is he to be found amongst 
the family of Sherard, now or formerly of 
Carr Coulston, co. Notts, or amongst the 
Sherards of Glatton ?’’ 

Of the drawings sent by ‘‘ A Constant 
Reader and Admirer,’’ the first (repre- 
senting the King on his throne) is a leaden 
seal or stamp attached to woollen cloths, 
on their paying duty, in the time of one 
of the Edwards ; the second is a coin of 
Geneva ; the third, a penny of ®thel- 
wulf, will be found engraved in Ruding; 
400 or 500 similar coins were found at 
Dorking some years since 

We beg to acknowledge the communi- 
cations of the Rev. Mr. Oliver; Mr. 
Barnes; A. P.; J. T.; H. B.; H. H.; 
Fitz-Rose; Roger de Hoveden; and An- 
tiquarius; which are unavoidably deferred. 
The communications of H. S. and T. R. 
B. are declined. 

In p. 19, line 15, for Florence read 
Horace; p. 26, 1. 8 from bottom, for 
Lady Sandon read Lady Sundon (see 
Gent. Mag. vol. xc1x. pt. ii. p. 328.) 
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BRITISH CONNEXION WITH CHINA. 


Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Grant, President of the Board of Control, 
on the present state of British Intercourse with China, by Charles Marjoribanks, 
Esq. M.P. late President of the Select Committee in China.—8vo. pp. 66. 

Papers relating to the Ship Amherst, folio, pp. 106, printed by order of the House of 
Commons, Session 1833. 

The past and present state of the Tea Trade of England, and of the continents of 
Europe and America, &c, by Robert Montgomery Martin, late of H.M.S. Leven 
and Barracota, &c.—8vo. pp. 222. 

Tue publications now before us relate to a connexion, hitherto purely 
commercial, which has subsisted between this country and the Chinese 
Empire ; a connexion which has engaged a large share of public attention 
during the three last sessions of Parliament, and which now possesses an 
augmented importance from the circumstance of its future management 
having been transferred from the hands of a commercial Company to those 
of a Minister of the Crown. 

We shall preface the observations we are about to make on these 
pamphlets, by a few remarks calculated to assist the judgment of our 
readers in determining upon the accuracy of their statements, and the 
value of the suggestions contained in them. 

The Chinese Empire, it will of course be remembered, extends over 
not less than 1,200,000 square miles of territory in our northern hemis- 
phere, containing, according to well authenticated statements, a population 
of more than 300,000,000 of human beings. The Chinese, it will also 
be recollected, are not savages, though many of them are pagans ; but are an 
educated and eminently literary nation, having possessed the art of print- 
ing for now nearly 1000 years. The government of this Empire is vested 
n one person, and is, so far as we have been enabled to form an opinion, 
quite as efficient, for all the purposes of government, as our own. This 
most important fact has been fully established by the Amherst’s experi- 
mental voyage, hereafter to be more particularly noticed ; indeed, some 
surprise has been excited by the statements contained in that and other 
publications, of the celerity—the extent of the Empire comsidered—with 
which the Chinese government exercises authority, even in its remotest 
provinces. 

It is with this immense Empire, so concentrated, so efficiently governed, 
and so remote, our nearest way to it being round the Cape of Good Hope, 
that Great Britain has, by the agency of the East India Company, long 
enjoyed a profitable commerce ; receiving, in exchange for the productions 
of her territories and subjects, both European and Indian, Ta, which, 
although in this country a foreign luxury, has, by use, become a necessary 
of life, and is to be obtained no where but in China. 

Our trade in this herb commenced, as we are informed, in the year 
1669, by the importation of 1435 pounds weight. From that date the 
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importation has gradually increased, supply meeting demand, until it has 
reached the astonishing amount of more than 30,000,000 of pounds weight 
per annum ; in return for which the Chinese receive chiefly woollen cloths 
from Europe, and opium from British India. The latter article, however, 
is understood to be, in China, a contraband or prohibited importation, in 
consequence of its demoralizing tendency when smoked, as it usually is, by 
the Chinese. For this assigned reason, the use of it has been interdicted by 
the Emperor, and the importation of it, upon which so much stress has been — 
laid as an argument in favour of an unrestricted intercourse with China, is 
now effected clandestinely by means of Indian-built ships, or Chinese junks, 
or both. With respect to the trade in tea, we have no reason to believe that 
a larger quantity of that article could not, long since, have been obtained for 
the use of this country under the late and still existing arrangements, pro- 
vided that a larger quantity could have found a profitable sale here ; nor have 
we reason to believe that British exports, to a larger amount, would not 
have been exported, had it been possible to export them with advantage to 
the exporters. 

It should also be borne in mind that the trade in tea, between 
Great Britain and China, has been subjected in both countries to restric- 
tion : the King and Parliament of Great Britain having, hitherto, as is well 
known with a view chiefly to the security and economical collection of an ad 
valorem cent. per cent. duty, restricted the importation of it to the port of 
London. The Emperor of China has also, for reasons with him equally 
valid, and among others from a desire to derive from the tea trade as much 
employment and advantage as possible for his subjects, and some revenue 
for himself, directed that it should be brought inland, either by water or 
land carriage, from the districts wherein it is grown, to Canton, as the 
only allowed port of shipment. 

The tendency of the Chinese restrictions to enhance the price of the 
article, is abundantly obvious, and not less so the right of that government 
thus to regulate its trade : at least, that right remained long unquestioned, 
and was, apparently, considered as unquestionable by many persons of 
sound judgment and great commercial experience, until a certain ignis 
Jatuus began to dazzle the eyes of some well-meaning persons, who have 
ventured to anticipate a more extensive and beneficial commerce with 
China, which is to be brought about by a less scrupulous observance, than 
heretofore, of the long established rules of national intercourse. So great 
appears to have been the delusion of these speculators, that they have taken 
it for granted, that the firing of a few English guns on the coast of China 
would frighten into conformity with their wishes, the Emperor, his Vice- 
roys, and all the inhabitants of the Empire ; and that, after the explosion 
of the aforesaid guns, European speculators would be allowed to enter and 
traverse any part of China they might please without port-clearance or pass- 
port, that thev might traffic with whom they pleased, and carry away, what, 
when, and whither they pleased, holding themselves amenable for the regu- 
lation of their conduct to no law but that of their own individual or col- 
lective will. The possibility of disappointment, or of reverses, seems to 
have been utterly out of the question with these speculative adventurers. 

Since the Letter to Mr. Grant made its appearance, its author has been 
called away from the present scene by death ; a circumstance which would 
have disposed us, even had it not been our uniform practice, to abstain, in 
the prosecution of our critical labours, from writing a line which might be 
construed into personal censure on that individual. The late Mr. Marjori- 
banks was known as a gentleman of amiable disposition, honourably 
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connected, and as a servant of the Company who had distinguished him- 
self by his zeal in the management of their China trade. But his pamphlet 
survives him ; it is public property, and should it be found to incul- 
cate notions which, when carefully examined and brought to the test of 
long-established principles, are discovered to be inconsistent with the 
honour, the interests, or the safety of Great Britain, it is, like all other 
productions of the press, justly liable to public animadversion. 

Mr. Marjoribanks commences his Letter by observing, that in all the past 
intercourse of our countrymen with the Chinese nation, credit and prin- 
ciple have been alike sacrificed to the thirst for gain. We are at a loss to 
understand this sentence. Our connexion with China having been, 
hitherto, purely commercial, we cannot conceive that it was intended to 
depreciate the Company’s commercial credit at Canton, or to impugn the 
integrity of their dealings ; yet no other subject was properly before the 
writer. After making a few other remarks, the aim of which is not 
always apparent, Mr. Marjoribanks proceeds to complain of the trade with 
China having been cofined to the port of Canton, forgetting that the tea 
trade was also, by his own government, confined to the port of London ; 
of its being conducted also, on the part of the Chinese, by Hong merchants 
appointed by the government ; at which he is particularly scandalized, on 
account of the low origin of some of the individuals who compose the Hong : 
the talent which raised these persons of low origin to stations of such trust 
appearing to have had no merit in his eyes. He then insists that the 
principles which regulate international intercourse in Europe do not apply to 
China, but does not vouchsafe to assign a reason for so strange a doctrine ; 
—that the scrupulosity with which the Company have always acted, so 
far as practicable, in strict accordance with the laws of China, is highly 
blamable, and not less so the objections which have been urged against 
those ‘‘ attempts which have been recently made, contrary to Chinese pro- 
clamation, to extend our commerce to the northern ports of the Empire.” 
Mr. Marjoribanks then adduces the trade in opium, imported into China 
from Bengal “‘ in spite of imperial prohibition,” in proof of the practica- 
bility of establishing an equally contraband traffic in tea. In further 
support of these views he refers to the experimental voyage of the Am- 
herst, of the result of which he takes a much more favourable view than 
the journals of that ship, now before the public, warrant; and after 
intimating that other experimental voyages to the north have been under- 
taken,* he seriously apostrophises the Indian minister, p. 24, “ You 
may expect, however, before long to hear of collision with the natives, or 
seizures of British subjects, and be prepared to deal with them accord- 
ingly.” In other words, ‘‘ We know that our measures will lead to bloodshed, 
and, eventually, to a war with China, with which we leave you to deal as 
you best can, so as to satisfy the strong desire which some of our country- 
men have for illicit gain, and yet to preserve or establish the general 
tranquillity.” Mr. Grant will no doubt feel himself under great obligation 
to these gentlemen for the task which they have set him ! 

In remarking upon the past intercourse of European nations with 
the Chinese, Mr. Marjoribanks is indignant at the independent character 
assumed by the Chinese government towards foreigners of all nations, 
and at the treatment of the British embassies to Pekin. He persuades 
himself, and endeavours to persuade his readers, that the Chinese govern- 
ment is, in fact, a very imbecile government, and that it is, therefore, the 





* News has been received of one of these voyages having proved highly disastrous. 
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duty of the representatives of the British nation in China to place them- 
selves in an attitude of defiance and of unprovoked offence. Mr. Marjori- 
banks refers particularly to the conduct of Captain Maxwell, who, he 
states, after having fired at the Chinese forts was congratulated by the | 
Chinese, and allowed to come up the river, on the plea of his having fore- 
i borne to fire; observing, “It proves what I state with deep regret, but 
i what I most conscientiously believe to be true, that you may gain any 
i thing from its fears and apprehensions, but will never receive any conces- 
Hii sions from its good will or friendly disposition.” 

i In suggesting the expediency of endeavouring to effect some regulation 
respecting homicides and other crimes committed by British subjects, in 
which we are disposed partly to concur with him, he again remarks, 
(p. 53) “to command the slightest respect in China, you must appear 
with an appropriate force ;” adding, “let your requisitions be such as you 
are justified in making, and be prepared to insist upon them if refused. 
This may be readily done by occupying, should you be compelled to it, 
one of the numerous islands in the Canton river, and, if necessary, seizing 
the forts which command its entrance. They have no force, either military 
or naval, to oppose to you, that is not contemptible.”” We confess that we 
have not often read a more exceptionable or more dangerous proposition, or 
one less in conformity with those principles of justice and honour which have 
long been the boast of our country. Between parties independant of 
each other, who is to judge of what propositions each is justified in 
making? And where there are no specific agreements, by what rule are 
they to be tried? These are difficulties, for the solution of which the onl 
specific presented to our notice is force ; this is the grand nostrum which 
is to remove all doubts and settle all disputes, and it is specially recom- 
i mended to our adoption by the consideration that the opposite party have 
i nothing to oppose to it. The fitness and efficacy of this panacea are, 
i therefore, considered as alike indisputable. There is, it seems, no law of 
nations in the way ! nor the least likelihood of the discomfiture of a force 
M thus employed in acts of unprovoked aggression! It is not, we presume, 
Hl considered to be within the compass of even remote possibility that the 
immense population of China should be aroused by the experience of unu- 
sual injuries committed by foreigners, and by a sense of national dis- 
honour, to exertions beyond their ordinary habits, for the retaliation of 
i) those injuries ; nor did it, apparently, enter into the calculations of the 
writer of this Letter that a real war with China, once provoked, might be 
i} of some continuance, and attended with some expense ; and that the inter- 
ruption of the tea trade and consequent injury to the revenue, might 
cause some dissatisfaction at home, which would be aggravated and not 
allayed by a comparison of the sacrifices required, with the error and folly of 
{ the cause! ‘These important considerations, and others of still greater 
i moment, which present themselves to our minds, such as that any wanton 
| aggression by us on the Chinese, whose territories adjoin to those of the 
| Russians, by whom they are respected, might eventually disturb the peace 
of Europe, appear to have had no place in the deliberations or cogitations 
| of the writer of this Letter. 

We come now to consider the second article under review. It appears, 
that in order to ascertain the practicability of a traffic along the coast, in 
“ defiance of imperial prohibition,” the ship Amherst, the journals of 
whose experimental voyage have been printed by the House of Commons, 
was employed. This vessel was fitted for a voyage to the north-east coast 
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of China by order of Mr. Marjoribanks, then President of the select com- 
mittee at Canton, and was freighted with an investment of cloths, watches, 
telescopes, &c. which were to be disposed of to the Chinese in the towns 
on the coast, wherever the ship should touch, in exchange for tea. 

There are circumstances connected with the outfit of the Amherst, 
which demand particular attention, as characteristic of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and showing the spirit in which this voyage was projected. 
First, the ship was furnished with a number of half-sheet papers in the 
Chinese character, for distribution, as a sort of manifesto, in order to 
acquaint the Chinese with the character of the English. We can only pre- 
sume, that the character which these enterprising navigators chose thus to 
give themselves, was sufficiently laudatory ; and that, had the Chinese placed 
implicit confidence in it, they would have received their visitors with the 
utmost cordiality—but this does not appear to have been the case. Se- 
condly, the Amherst sailed under a false name. Thirdly, she was 
commanded by a gentleman who was not usually known by the name 
which he assumed for the occasion. Fourthly, it was declared that the 
ship came from a place from which in fact she did not come, and—Lastly, 
that she was going to a place to which she was not destined. 

Under these circumstances, and with the irrefragable characteristics of 
a buccaneering or piratical enterprise, indicated by four out of five of the 
particulars above enumerated, the Amherst commenced her voyage ; and 
according to the journals of her proceedings, met at many places with mild 
and urbane treatment, but with the most positive refusal to admit her to 
trade, that being contrary to the law of the Empire. This answer of the 
Chinese functionaries appears in almost every page of the narrative. They 
stated that they had no power to alter the law of the Empire: that they 
were bound at their peril to conform to it; that they could not even send 
to Pekin proposing a change, or permit further intercourse with strangers 
who had come on such an errand, whom therefore they desired, and in some 
instances endeavoured by art and mild measures to induce,—and in others 
commanded—to quit their shores. 

The pertinacity of the intruders occasionally subjected them to inci- 
vility ; the papers which they presented were returned, after copies had 
been made of them, and in some places they were reviled, and held up to 
public odium, in proclamations which were posted about the very towns in 
China through which they passed. On one occasion their ship was fired 
at ; but not, as they assert, till it was out of the reach of the Chinese cannon 
shot. Our experimental voyagers had also, as they have reported, the 
mortification to see corporal punishment inflicted on many of the less cau- 
tious natives who had ventured to hold intercourse with them ; and even 
on some of the agents of the Government, who, in the judgment of their 
superiors, had not exerted themselves as they ought to have done, in order 
to prevent the landing of the Amherst’s crew. 

These enterprising voyagers moreover acknowledge that they forcibly ob- 
truded themselves, both by water and land, into prohibited places ; that they 
passed guard-boats in the face of notices not to do so, in a manner which 
would have been considered as an act of hostility among European states ; 
and that in one instance, after running through the streets of a town like 
wild animals, they made their way into a place, the doors of which had 
been closed against them, by the exertion of so much brute force as was 
necessary to tear the gates from their hinges. 

After recording not a few incidents of this description, the Commander 
of the expedition complains of the selfishness, the disregard of truth, and 
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still more of the insolence of the Chinese, in designating such high-spirited 
visitors barbarians. 

But how such parties as these voyagers, in the pursuit of objects so 
completely sinistrous, and totally regardless of the rights of others, can 
establish the charge of selfishness against a people whose only faults, if 
they are to be considered faulty, appear to have been their love of peace 
and loyalty to their Sovereign, we know not. 

With still less propriety can the charge o: a disregard of truth be ad- 
vanced against the Chinese by parties, whose outfit and progress had been 
characterized by the daily reiteration of falsehoods. It is by no means 
easy to imagine in what way the mind of a Christian Missionary, such as 
Mr. Gutzlaff is represented to have been, could have been reconciled even 
ministerially to the daily utterance of such untruths as were contained in 
the description of the ship, of her commander, the port of her outfit, and 
her destination. 

With respect to the appellation Barbarian—although it may not please 
the taste of these voyagers, it appears to us, upon perusing their journal, 
that they took uncommon pains to justify its application to them, both in 
the English and Chinese acceptations of the term. What more fit descrip- 
tion could have been found of men, who having, without permission or 
previous notice, landed on the shores of a country, run wildly through 
its villages and through the streets of its towns, forcing their way into 
houses in some such unceremonious way as that in which an English bull 
would enter a china shop? The Chinese must indeed have possessed a very 
small portion of that shrewdness, for which even their revilers give them cre- 
dit, had they conceived of such visitors any otherwise than as of barbarians. 

In several places the journalists inform us that the sheet tract in the 
Chinese character, already mentioned, was liberally distributed, and that it 
was calculated to give a more favourable view of the English, and it was 
believed not without beneficial effect. Judging from the conduct of the 
Chinese towards the Amherst’s crew, it appears to us that the former had 
previously made themselves acquainted with the English character, and 
that they had already formed an opinion of it. This some of them might 
have done by an attentive perusal of the history of British Colonization in 
different parts of the world, in the literature of their own country ; and 
the opinion thus formed, which we presume to have been unfavourable, 
the proceedings of the Amherst and her crew were not calculated to change 
for the better. 

It may not be here unworthy of remark, that the British, as well as other 
nations foreign to China, were allowed freely to navigate along her coasts, 
until the British Empire in India began to be formidable, and that then, 
and not till then, the Chinese government restricted the trade to Canton so 
rigidly, as to compel those foreigners who might come there to trade to quit 
Canton, and proceed to Macao during the portion of the year which is not 
actually employed in trade ; thus denying them the opportunity of such a 
residence as would, according to the parochial law of Great Britain, con- 
stitute a settlement ; that is, a residence of twelve calendar months in their 
own factory. It is not altogether improbable that the Chinese, who are 
found to possess much more knowledge than they have had credit for, are 
acquainted with this law. 

There is one part of the narrative, and the only one which, in order that 
the justice of our observations upon it may be clearly perceived, we shall 
quote, which places the character of the English who were employed on this 
enterprise, and that of the Chinese, in juxtaposition, in a point of view 
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every way honourable to the latter, and by no means so to the former. I¢ 
is a dialogue between the Corean Chief and the English Commander : 


Corean Chief. ‘‘In traversing the ocean you have been exposed to perils and 
difficulties ; truly we feel compassion, and hope you have sustained no injury.”’ 

English. ‘‘ We thank you for your inquiry. By the protection of Heaven we 
have arrived in safety. 

C. ‘* Wherefore have you come from a distance ?’’ 

E. ‘‘ The cause has been already reported, to present a letter, and presents to the 
King of your honourable nation, hoping that our nations may be connected by friend- 
ship and commercial intercourse.”’ 

t ‘¢ My nation has heretofore been completely submissive to the Tasing (Chinese) 
Empire. It is our superior. How then dare a dependant state clandestinely engage in 
intercourse? ’’ 

E. ‘Siam and Cochin China are both tributary to China; Corea is on the same 
terms as these two nations ; yet both China and those countries admit our ships to 
trade with them. Your honourable nation is the only one which holds no intercourse 
with Great Britain ; why should it not do so like the others ?”’ 

C. ‘* My nation borders closely on the Chinese Empire ; therefore, without the 
command and sanction of our superior, it dare not presume of itself to establish new 
customs, either on great or small affairs.’’ 

‘‘E. Siam and Cochin both border closely on China, yet they do not decline 
intercourse with foreigners.’’ 

““C. My nation does not act thus ; from former times till now we submit to the 
imperial decision ; as to your affair, decidedly we dare not presume to permit it.” 


There is a dialogue somewhat similar to that above quoted, with which 
all our readers are acquainted. 1t took place in a garden, in the very infancy 
of society, when there were only two persons in the world ; to one of whom 
an intruder addressed a proposition which was at first declined, on 
the same ground as that taken by the Corean Chief, viz. that the thing was 
prohibited by a competent authority ; but there is this lamentable difference 
in the two cases—in the former the tempter succeeded, and the person 
tempted ultimately yielded to the temptation. The Corean, more happily 
for himself, persevered in his resistance, and finally triumphed over the 
tempter, who appeared in the character of an Englishman. 

We shall conclude our review of these tracts, by laying before our 
readers the judgment of the Court of Directors on the Amherst’s voyage, 
and the objects contemplated by its projectors. The decision of the Court 
was, as might have been expected, unfavourable : it would indeed have been 
surprising if twenty-four honourable and high-minded men, whose com- 
mercial transactions have for two centuries past been eminently charac- 
terized by truth and integrity, had expressed themselves in any other 
terms than those which follow, which form part of a letter written in May 
last, containing a temperate review of the whole proceedings. 

‘¢ It is impossible not to perceive the stress which is readily put upon the a 
faithlessness of the Chinese, whilst at the same moment we were presenting ourselves 
in disguise under foreign names-and characters, and acting in direct violation of the 
laws and usages of the empire. What, it may be asked, would be the course pursued 
by the Government of this Country were a Chinese vessel to arrive at a forbidden 
port, laden with prohibited cargo, and, on finding opposition to its reception, that the 
Commander was to distribute throughout the coast papers complaining of the 
conduct of the Government, and calculated to iucite the people against their 
rulers? Would it be tolerated fora moment? Why then should we presume upon 


our power and influence, and act so decidedly in defiance of all common usage towards 
the Chinese, whose commerce we have sought and wish to retain ?’’ 


The pamphlet of Mr. R. Montgomery Martin, which forms the third article 
now under notice, we recommend to general perusal, and especially to 


those persons who may have read the preceding articles. It contains a fair 
Gent. Mac. Vor. I, R 
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view of the Commercial advantages which have resulted, and might still re- 
sult from intercourse with China, if regulated as has hitherto been the case, 
with a due regard to the independence of the two parties between whom 
the commercial relation exists. 





LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE TO SIR HORACE MANN. 
(Continued from p. 28.) 


Watrote was generally right in his critical opinions, if his caprice or his 
temper, or his personal antipathies and adorations, if the Conways and the 
Waldegraves, and the Chutes, did not cross the path of his judgment. With 
all its merits, we must confess that “ Leonidas ” is rather dull, but let us 
hear the Master of Strawberry Hill on the subject. “You will see the 
particulars of old Marlborough’s will in the Evening Post of this week. It 
is as extravagant as one should have expected ; but I delight in her begging 
that no part of the Duke of Marlborough’s Life may be written in verse 
by Glover and Mallet, to whom she gives five hundred pounds a piece for 
writing it in prose. There is a great deal of humour in the thought; to 
be sure the spirit of the Dowager Leonidas inspired her with it.” Then 
comes a note, “‘ Glover wrote a dull heroic poem on the action of Leonidas 
at Thermopylz’’—as if the poem would have been extinct by this time, and 
only known to posterity by the annotation of the letter writer. But he 
had not yet done with him; in a few pages farther on we find the Catalogue 
of the Sons of Dullness much enlarged. ‘The town flocks to a new play of 
Thomson's called Tancred and Sigismunda : it is very dull. I have read it. 
I cannot bear modern poetry. These refiners of the purity of the stage, 
and of the incorrectness of English Verse, are most woefully insipid. I had 
rather have written the most absurd lines in Lee, than Leonidas or the 
Seasons: as I had rather be put in the guardhouse for a wrong headed 
quarrel, than sup quietly at eight o'clock with my grandmother. There is 
another of these tame geniusses, a Mr. Akenside, who writes odes ; in one 
he has lately published, he says, 

‘* Light the tapers, urge the fire! ’’ 
Had not you rather make ‘ Gods jostle in the dark, than light their candles 
for fear they should break their heads.’ ” 

Sir Robert Walpole was at this time suffering under that cruel disease 
which soon after destroyed him. His son says, “ My father has been ex- 
tremely ill this week with his disorder. I think the physicians are more 
and more persuaded that it is the stone in the bladder. He is taking a pre- 
paration of Mrs. Stephens’ medicine, a receipt of one Dr. Jurin, which we 
began to fear was too violent for him. I made his doctor angry by arguing 
on this medicine, which I never could comprehend. It is of so great vio- 
lence that it is to split a stone when it arrives at it, and yet is to do no da- 
mage to all the tender parts through which it must first pass. J told him, 
I thought it was like an Admiral going on a secret expedition of war, with in- 
structions which are not to be opened till he arrives in such a latitude!"’ Of 
this great statesman’s death, the following account of his son will not be 
read without interest—“ By this time you have heard of my Lord's death. 
You cannot expect I should enter into the details of it. His enemies pay 
him the compliment of saying ‘ they do believe now, that he did not plunder 
the public as he was accused (as they accused him) of doing, he having died 
in such circumstances.’ If he had no proofs of his honesty but this, I don’t 
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think this would be such indisputable authority. Not leaving immense: 
riches would be scanty evidence of his not having acquired them, there 
happening to be such a thing as spending them. It is certain he is dead 
very poor. His debts, with his legacies, which are trifling, amount to fifty 
thousand pounds. His estate, a nominal eight thousand a-year, much mort- 
gaged. In short his fondness for Houghton has endangered Houghton. If 
he had not so overdone it, he might have left such an estate to his family. 
as might have secured the glory of the place for many years : another such 
debt must expose it to sale. If he had lived, his unbounded generosity and 
contempt of money would have run him into vast difficulties. However ir- 
reparable his personal loss may be to his friends, he certainly died criti- 
cally well for himself. He had lived to stand the rudest trials with honour, 
to see his character universally cleared, his enemies brought to infamy for 
their ignorance or villainy, and the world allowing him to be the only man 
in England fit to be what he had been—and he died ata time when his age 
and infirmities prevented his again undertaking the support of a govern- 
ment which engrossed his whole care, and which he foresaw was falling 
into the last confusion. In this, I hope, his judgment failed. His fortune 
attended him to the last, for he died of the most painful of all distempers, 
with little or no pain.’ It must be acknowledged that the tenderness of 
this filial eulogy, is accompanied with truth. As a pendant for the pic- 
ture, we shall now extract a story relating to his great opponent, the famous 
Lord Bath. “I have a good story to tell you of Lord Bath, whose name 
you have not heard very lately. He owed a tradesman eight hundred 
pounds, and would never pay him. ‘The man determined vo persecute 
him till he did: and one morning followed him to Lord Winchelsea’s, and 
sent up word that he would speak to him. Lord Bath came down, and 
said, ‘ Fellow, what do you want with me?’ ‘ My money,’ said the 
man, as loud as he could bawl, before all the servants. He bade him come 
the next morning, and then would not see him. The next Sunday the 
man followed him to Church, and got into the next pew. He leaned over 
and said, ‘ My money, give me my money!’ My Lord went to the end of 
the pew—the man too, ‘ Give me my money.’ The sermon was on ava- 
rice, and the text, ‘ Cursed are they that heap up riches.’ The man 
groaned out, ‘Oh Lord!’ and pointed to my Lord Bath—in short, he per- 
sisted so much to draw the eyes of all the congregation, that my Lord Bath 
went out, and paid him directly. J assure you this is fact.” 

There was not a wit about the Court at this time whose bon-mots Wal- 
pole’s pen has not perpetuated, nor a beauty that he has not rendered still 
more fair, giving a new brilliancy to the diamonds by the lustre and skill of 
the setting. Of Frederick Prince of Wales many entertaining stories are 
told, and his Caligulisms are not forgotten.—‘ When the Princess saw com- 
pany after her accouchement, the new-born babe was shown in a mighty 
pretty cradle, designed by Kent, under a canopy in the great drawing- 
room. Sir William Stanhope went to look at it. Mrs. Herbert, the go- 
verness, advanced to unmantle it. He said, ‘ In wax, I suppose ?’ ‘Sir!’ 
«In wax, madam?’ ‘£ The young Prince, sir.’ ‘ Yes, in wax, J suppose ?’ 
This is his odd humour. When he went to see the Duke at his birth, he 
said ‘ Lord ! it sees !’” 

There are few persons, we should conjecture, who read at all, that do 
not remember the entertaining manner in which Gray, in his letters to Dr. 
Wharton, has absolutely painted the trial and behaviour of the Scotch Lords : 
we meet with them again in Walpole, described in a manner scarcely less lively 
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and picturesque, and with touches not less interesting ; indeed, the account 
of the trials form now the only amusing part of the whole rebellion, and 
Walpole and Gray are the best historians. “ The first appearance (he 
says) of the prisoners shocked me! their behaviour melted me! Lord 
Kilmarnock * and Lord Cromartie are both past forty, but look younger. 
Lord Kilmarnock is tall and slender, with an extreme fine person : his be- 
haviour a most just mixture between dignity and submission. If in any 
thing to be reprehended, a little affected, and his hair too exactly dressed 
for a man in his situation ; but when I say this, it is not to find fault with 
him, but to show how little fault there was to be found. Lord Cromartie is 
an indifferent figure, appeared much dejected, and rather sullen. He 
dropped a few tears the first day, and swooned as soon as he got back to 
his cell. For Lord Balmerino, he is the most natural brave old fellow I ever 
saw; of the highest intrepidity even to indifference. At the bar he be- 
haved like a soldier and a man : in the intervals of form, with carelessness 
and humour. He pressed extremely to have his wife, the pretty Peggy, with 
him in the Tower. Lady Cromartie only sees her husband through the 
grate, not choosing to be shut up with him; as she thinks she can serve 
him better with her intercession without ; she is big with child, and very 
handsome : so are the daughters. When they were to be brought from the 
Tower in separate coaches, there was some dispute in which the axe must 
go. Old Balmerino cried, ‘Come, come, put it with me.’ At the bar 
he plays with his fingers upon the axe, while he talks to the gentleman 
gaoler ; and one day somebody coming up to listen, he took the blade and 
held it like a fan between their faces. During the trial a little boy was 
near him, but not tall enough to see; he made room for the child, and 
placed him near himself.” The votes of the Lords are thus admirably 
sketched: “ Lord Windsor very affectedly said, ‘I am sorry I must 
say, guilty upon my honour!’ Lord Stamford would not answer to the 
name of Henry, having been christened Harry. What a great way of 
thinking on such an occasion! I was diverted too with old Norsa, the 
father of my brother's concubine, an old Jew that kept a tavern. My bro- 
ther, an auditor of the exchequer, has a gallery along one whole side of the 
court. I said ‘I really feel for the prisoners!’ * Do you,’ old Isacchar replied, 
‘Feel for them! Pray, if they had succeeded, what would have become 
of all us?’ When my Lady Townshend heard her husband vote, she said, 
‘Lalways knew my lord was guilty, but I never thought he would own it 
upon his honour!’ Lord Balmerino said, ‘ that one of his reasons for 
pleading not guilty was, that so many ladies might not be disappointed of 
their show.’’’ The description of the execution, though a little longer than 
we have room for, we cannot persuade ourselves to omit. 

Just before they came out of the Tower, Lord Balmerino drank a bumper to 
King James’s health. As the clock struck ten, they came forth on foot. Lord Kil- 
marnock all in black, his hair unpowdered in a bag, supported by Forster, the great 
Presbyterian, and by Mr. Horne, a young clergyman, his friend. Lord Balmerino 
followed alone, in a blue coat turned up with red, lis rebellious regimentals, a flannel 
waistcoat, and his shroud beneath ; their hearses following. They were conducted to 
a house near the scaffold. The rooms forward had benches for spectators. In the 
second Lord Kilmarnock was put, and in the third backwards Lord Balmerino. All 
three chambers hung with black. There they parted. Lord Balmerino embraced the 
other, and said, ‘ My Lord, I wish I could suffer for both.’ He had scarce left him 
before he desired again to see him, and then asked him, ‘ My Lord Kilmarnock, do 
you know any thing of the resolution taken in our army, the day before the battle of 





* ‘ Pitied by gentle minds, Kilmarnock died.’’” Jounson. 
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Culloden, to. put the English prisoners to death?’ He replied, ‘ My Lord, I was not 
present ; but since I came hither, I have had all the reason in the world to believe 
that there was such an order taken, and I hear that the Duke has the pocketbock with 
the order.’ Balmerino rejoined, ‘ It was a lie raised to excuse their barbarity to us.’ 
Take notice, that the Duke’s charging this on Lord Kilmarnock (certainly on misin- 
formation) decided this unhappy man’s fate. * * * He remained an hour anda 
half in the house; and shed tears. At last he came to the scaffold, certainly much 
terrified, but with a resolution that prevented his behaving in the least meanly, or 
unlike a gentleman. He took no notice of the crowd, only to desire that the baize 
might be lifted up from the rails, that the mob might see the spectacle. He stood and 
prayed some time with Forster, who wept over him, exhorted and encouraged him. 
He delivered a long speech to the Sheriff, and with a noble manliness stuck to the 
recantation he made at the trial, declaring that he wished that all who embarked in the 
same cause might meet the same fate. He then took off his bag, coat, and waistcoat, 
with great composure, and after some trouble put on a napkin-cap, and then several 
times tried the block, the executioner, who was in white, with a white apron, out of 
tenderness concealing the axe behind himself. At last the Earl knelt down, with a 
visible unwillingness to depart, and after five minutes dropped his handkerchief, the 
signal, and his head was cut off at once, only hanging by a bit of skin, and was 
received in a scarlet cloth, by four of the undertaker’s men kneeling, who wrapped it 
up, and put it into the coffin with the body; orders having been given not to expose 
the heads, as used to be the custom. The scaffold was immediately new strewed with 
sawdust, the block new covered, the executioner new dressed, and a new axe brought. 
Then came old Balmerino, treading with the air of a General. As soon as he mounted 
the scaffold he read the inscription on his coffin, as he did again afterwards. He then 
surveyed the spectators, who were in amazing number, even upon masts of ships in the 
river, and pulling out his spectacles, read a treasonable speech, which he delivered to 
the Sheriff, and said the young Pretender was so sweet a Prince, that flesh and blood 
could not resist following him ; and lying down to try the block, he said, ‘If I had a 
thousand lives, I would lay them all down in the same cause.’ He said, if he had not 
taken the sacrament the day before, he would have knocked down Williamson, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, for his ill usage of him. He took the axe and felt it, and 
asked the headsman how many blows he had given to Lord Kilmarnock, and gave him 
three guineas. Two clergymen who attended him coming up, he said, ‘ No, gentle- 
men, I believe you have done me all the service you can.’ Then he went to the corner 
of the scaffold, and called aloud to the Warder, to give him his perriwig, which he 
took off, and put on a nightcap of Scoteh plaid, and then pulled off his coat and waist- 
coat and lay down: but being told he was on the wrong side, vaulted round, and im- 
mediately gave the sign by tossing up his arm, as if he were giving the signal for 
battle. He received three blows, but the first certainly took away all sensation. “He 
was not a quarter of an hour on the scaffold; Lord Kilmarnock above half a one. 
Lord Balmerino certainly died with the intrepidity of an hero, but with the insensi- 
bility of one too. As he walked from his prison to his execution, seeing every window 
and top of house filled with spectators, he cried out, ‘ Look! look ! how they are all 
piled up like rotten oranges!’ My Lady Townshend,* who fell in love with Lord 
Kilmarnock at his trial, will go no where to dinner, for fear of meeting with a rebel- 
pie. She says, ‘ Every body is so bloody-minded that they eat rebels.’’’ 


We have been so interested in these extracts, as to have left no room for 
old Lord Lovat’s trial, which however the readers of Walpole will do well 
not to overlook ; and we hasten on through a charming variety of anec- 
dotes, stories, bon-mots, and witticisms, sparkling and glittering like jewels 
tastefully disposed. We must leave behind us the wet brown-paper hood of 
Mr.Chute, and the jokes of Lord Cornbury; + and his nephew Prince 
Pigwiggin, “who came back as much a Pigwiggin as ever ; "—and Lord 





* There is another bon-mot of my Lady Townshend. ‘‘ We were talking of the 
Methodists. Somebody said, ‘ Pray, madam, is it true that Whitfield has recanted ?? 
‘ No, sir, he has only canted.’ ’’ 

+ ‘‘ The King’s Speech says, ‘ The reason for dissolving the Parliament, is its being 
now so near dissolved.’ Lord Cornbury said it put him in mind of a jailor of Oxford, 
who was remarkably humane to his prisoners. One day he said to one of them, 
‘ My good friend, you know you are to be hanged on Friday se’nnight. I want ex- 
tremely to go to London; would you be so kind as to be hanged on Friday next ?’ ” 
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Bath and his half-crown, sent six miles by a man and horse ; and Lady 
Gower,* and the musical clock, and his dressing for the Duchess of Queens- 
bury’s masquerade 1n coLD BLoop;—and the quarrels at Dedham Assembly, 
which were capable of involving all Europe in a new war ;—and the Duke of 
Newcastle at a review, hurrying about with his glass up to his eye, crying 
“ Finest troops! finest troops! greatest general ;" and his friend's bon- 
mot, who passing the door of Mrs. Edwards. who died of drams, saw the 
motto on the escutcheon, “ Mors janua vite ;"’ and said it ought to have 
been “ Mors aqua vite ;"—and we reluctantly leave behind us John 
Stanhope’s speech to old Mr. Curzon, a nasty wretch, and very covetous— 
“ Jndeed, Sir, if you don’t blow your nose you will lose that drop ;’—and 
we must pass by the humourous accounts of Walpole’s planting, altering, 
and adorning his beloved fourteen acres at Strawberry Hill, and his view on 
the Thames like Portsmouth Harbour, and his Dresden-china-cows, ft and his 
supply of rain-water from Paris, and the arrival of the long-expected Flo- 
rence eagle ;--and the account of Henry Vane the toad-eater, and Sir 
William Burdett the swindler ;—and the Duke of Cumberland in his 
masquerade dress, looking like Cacofogo, the drunken captain in ‘ Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife ;’ and Mrs. Pitt, gloriously handsome in a red veil ; and 
Miss Chudleigh, meaning to be Iphigenia, but looking like Andromeda; and 
Lady Betty Smithson, resembling the Princess of Babylon in Grammont ; 
and Miss Jenny Conway, dying of drinking lemonade, “so now she’s dead 
and gone away ;"'—and the Duchess of Newcastle and her last favourite, a 
Hanover pig, with the Lord of the Treasury who was employed in opening 
and shutting the door for it ;—and a Mrs. Holman, who went to court to 
watch for sneezes and drop curtseys. All these delicious and delicate 
reminiscences of departed wits, forgotten statesmen, and faded beauties, 
glittering like fragments of rainbows, and rising before our eyes in dreams of 
days gone by, we must reluctantly abandon ; and extract as briefly as we 
can, Walpole’s version of the too-celebrated quarrel between Bolingbroke 
and Pope, for the advantage of the next biographer. 


‘‘ There is a preface to this famous book (the Patriot King), which makes much 
more noise than the work itself. It seems Lord Bolingbroke had originally trusted 
Pope with the copy, to have half a dozen printed for particular friends. Pope, who 
loved money infinitely beyond any friend, got 1500 copies printed privately,} intending 
to outlive Bolingbroke, and make great advantage of them: and not only did this, 
but altered the copy at his pleasure, and even made different alterations in different 
copies. Where Lord Bolingbroke had strongly fiattered their common friend Lyttel- 
ton, Pope suppressed the panegyric. Where, in compliment to Pope, he had softened 
the satire on Pope’s great friend, Lord Oxford, Pope reinstated the abuse. The first 
part of this transaction is recorded in the preface. The two latter facts are reported 
by Lord Chesterfield and Lyttelton, the latter of whom went to Bolingbroke, to ask 
how he had forfeited his good opinion. In short, it is comfortable to us people of 
moderate virtue to hear these demigods, and patriots, and philosophers, inform the 
world of each other’s villainies. What seems to make Lord Bolingbroke most angry, 





* Lady Gower carried a niece to Leicester Fields the other day, to present her. 
The girl trembled. She pushed her. ‘ What are you so afraid off?) Don’t you see that 
musical clock? Can you be afraid of a man that has a musical clock?’ ”’ 

+ ‘Lord Leicester told me the other day, (talking of my vast plantation,) that 
he heard I would not buy some old China, because I was laying out all my money in 
trees. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘ my Lord, I used to love blue trees, but now I like green ones.’ ”’ 

¢ Surely Lord Dover is mistaken as to the fact which he mentions in the following 
note ?—‘‘ Lord Bolingbroke discovered what Pope had done during Pope’s lifetime, and 
never forgave him for it. He obliged him to give up the copies, and they were burned 
on the terrace of Lord Bolingbroke’s house at Battersea, in the presence of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke and Pope.’’—Ep. 
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and I suspect does, is Pope’s having presumed to correct his work. As to his print- 
ing so many copies, it certainly was a compliment, and the more profit (which, how- 
ever, could not be immense) he expected to make, the greater opinion he must have 
conceived of the merit of the work. If one had a mind to defend Pope, should not 
one ask, if any body ever blamed Virgil’s executors for not burning the Aineid, as he 
ordered them? Warburton, I hear, does design to defend Pope ; and my Uncle Ho- 
race to answer the book. His style, which is the worst in the world, must be curious 
in opposition to the other. But here comes full as bad a part of the story as any. 
Lord Bolingbroke, to buy himself out of the abuse in the Duke of Marlborough’s Life, 
or to buy himself into the supervisal of it, gave these letters to Mallet, who is writing 
the life for a legacy in the old Duchess’s will, and Mallet sold them to the booksellers 
for a hundred and fifty pounds. Mallet had many obligations to Pope ; no disobliga- 
tions to him ; and was one of his grossest flatterers. Witness the sonnet on his sup- 
posed death, printed in the Notes to the Dunciad.—I was this morning told an anec- 
dote from the Dorset family that is no bad collateral evidence of the Jacobitism of the 
Queen’s last few years. They wanted to get Dover Castle into their hands, and sent 
down Prior to the present Duke of Dorset, who loved him, and probably was his bro- 
ther, to persuade him to give it up. He sent Prior back with great anger, and in 
three weeks was turned out of the government himself. But it is as idle to produce 
proofs, as idle to deny the scheme. * * * In my last I told you some curious 
anecdotes of Pope and Bolingbroke. The friends of the former have published some 
curious anecdotes against the latter: for as there is no defending Pope, they are 
tasked to satirize Bolingbroke. One of them tells him how little he would have been 
known himself from his own writings, if he was not immortalized in Pope’s: and still 
more justly, that if he destroys Pope’s moral character, what will become of his own ?— 
which has been retrieved and sanctified by the embalming art of his friend. However, 
there are still new discoveries made every day of Pope’s dirty selfishness. Not con- 
tent with the great profits he proposed to make of the work in question, he could not 
bear that the interest of his money should be lost till Bolingbroke’s death,* and 
therefore told him it would require as much to have the press set for half a dozen 
copies, as it would for a complete edition, and by this means made Lord Bolingbroke 
pay very near the whole expense of the fifteen hundred. Another story I have been 
told on this occasion, was of a gentleman who making a visit to Bishop Atterbury in 
France, thought to make his court by commending Pope. The Bishop replied not. 
The gentleman doubled the dose. At last the Bishop shook his head, and said, 
‘ Mens curva in corpore curvo.’—The world will now think justly of these men ; that 
Pope was the greatest poet, but not the most disinterested man in the world ; and that 
Bolingbroke had not all those virtues, and not all those talents, which the other so 
proclaimed ; and that he did not even deserve the friendship which lent him so much 
merit, and for the mere loan of which he dissembled attachment to Pope, to whom, in 
his heart, he was as perfidious and as false as he had been to the rest of the world.’’ 


We must now become a little more miscellaneous in our extracts ; though 
whatever chapter we tap, a pure and sparkling champagne is sure to 
flow. ‘* You ask me (he writes) about the principles of the methodists : I 
have tried to learn them, and have read one of their books. The visible 
part seems to be nothing but stricter practice than that of our church, 
clothed in the old exploded cant of mystical devotion. For example, you 
take a metaphor: we will say—Our passions are weeds. You immediately 
drop every description of the passions, and adopt everything peculiar to 
weeds. In five minutes, a true methodist will talk with the greatest com- 
punction of hoeing. This catches women of fashion and shopkeepers.” 
A ridiculous story is told of a Monsieur de Levi, a cousin of Madame de 
Mirepoix,t the wife of the ambassador. “ He is cold and stately, she very 
sensible, but neither of them satisfy me in one point. I wanted to see 





* Many of the circumstances narrated, as well as the conclusions drawn by Wal- 
pole, will be corrected by a reference made by the reader to the more authentic biogra- 
phies of Pope, by Dr. Warton and the subsequent Editors.—Rev. 

+ This was the lady to whom Princess Emily, who was famous for saying civil 
things, once said: ‘‘ Ah! Madame! vous n’avez pas tant de rouge aujourd’hui: la pre- 
miére fois que vous étes venue ici, vous aviez une quantité horrible,’’ 
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something that was the quintessence of the purest bon ton, that had the 
last bel air, and spoke the freshest jargon. These people have scarce ever 
lived at Paris, are reasonable, and little amusing with follies. ‘They have 
brought a cousin, a Monsieur de Levi, who has a tantino of what I wanted 
to see. You know they pique themselves on their Jewish name, and call 
cousins with the Virgin Mary. ‘They have a picture in the family, where 
she is made to say to the founder of the house, ‘Couvrez vous, mon 
cousin.’ He replies, ‘ Non pas, ma trés sainte cousine, je scai trop bien 
le respect que je vous dois!’ This is excellent. Lord Dover however 
has enriched it in a note, in which he says, that there was another 
equally absurd picture in the same family, in which Noah is represented 
going into the ark, carrying under his arm a small trunk, on which is 
written, ‘ Papiers de la maison des Levis.’ ” 

Our old friend ‘ Lord Hervey’ appears in the gay procession which the ma- 
gic wand of Walpole brings again to life ; not as the ‘ Sporus of Pope,’ but 
as a man of temper, sense, and courage.—‘‘ About ten days ago, at the new 
Lady Cobham’s assembly, Lord Hervey was a-leaning over a chair, talking 
to some women, and holding his hat in his hand. Lord Cobham came up 
and spit in it. Yes, spit in it, and then with a loud laugh turned to Nugent 
and said, ‘ Pay me my wager!’ In short, he had laid a wager, that he com- 
mitted this absurd brutality, and that it was not resented. Lord Hervey, 
with great temper and sensibility, asked if he had any further occasion for 
his hat. ‘Oh! I see youare angry.’ ‘ Not very well pleased’ Lord Cob- 
ham took the fatal hat, and wiped it, made a thousand foolish apologies, and 
wanted to pass it for a joke. Next morning he rose with the sun, and went 
to visit Lord Hervey ; so did Nugent. He would not see them ; but wrote 
to the Spitter, (or as he is now called Lord Gob'em ;) to say, that he had 
affronted him very grossly before company, but having involved Nugent 
in it, he desired to know, to which he was to address himself for satisfac- 
tion. Lord Cobham wrote him a most submissive answer, and begged pardon 
both in his own and Nugent’s name. Here it rested for a few days, till 
getting wind, Lord Hervey wrote again to insist on an explicit apology under 
Lord Cobham’s own hand, with a rehearsal of the excuses that had been 
made to him. This too was complied with, and* the ‘fair Conqueror’ 
shows all the letters.” 

Another anecdote of Bolingbroke occurs in the second volume, and of 
such a man every one is worth recording. 

‘¢ My Lord Bolingbroke has lost his wife. When she was dying he acted grief, 
flung himself on her bed, and ask’d if she could forgive him? I never saw her, but 
have heard her wit and parts excessively commended. Dr. Middleton told me a 
compliment she made him two years ago, which I thought pretty ; she said, ‘ that she 
was persuaded that he was a very great writer, for she understood his works better 


than any other English book, and that she had observed that the best writers were 
always the most intelligible.’ ’’ 


It is with great reluctance that we are obliged to bring our extracts from 
these ingenious, witty, and entertaining letters to a temporary close ; and 
that we must omit the admirable account of the earthquakes and their 
potential effects upon the female world of fashion. Of the ladies who made 
Earthquake gowns to sit out of doors in all night; of Lady Catherine 





* Lord Hervey, as every body knows, was an effeminate looking man—in the gross 
language of the Satirist—‘‘ a mere white curd of asses milk.’’ The severity of Pope’s 
Satire was hardly compensated by the elegant dedication of C. Middleton’s letters.— 
Lord Hervey’s interesting memoirs are still unfortunately in manuscript. 

+ Forgive him what? I question the truth of this anecdote.—Rev. 
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Pelham and her party who went out of town to Richmond to play brag all 
night, and return when the Earthquake was over ; of the Bishops pastoral 
letters* and exhortations, lest they should Jose their Easter Offerings ; and 
of Dick Rigby, knocking at doors and calling in a watchman’s box—“ Past 
four o'clock and a dreadful Earthquake ;” and lastly of the earthquake's 
raising the price of old china. We must omit all this, as well as the account 
of the Margrave of Baden Dourback, whom the English people called the 
Prince of Bad-door-luck,—to come to a few more verses by our accomplished 
letter writer, on old Lady Bingley, and which are a very fair specimen of 
Walpole’s powers in these little sportive effusions—they certainly have not 
the point and finished elegance of his prose, nor the wit of Sir C. H. 
Williams, nor the grace of Goldsmith, nor the ease of Prior. 


Celia now had completed some thirty campaigns, 

And for new generations was hammering chains, 

When wetting those terrible weapons her eyes, 

To Jenny, her handmaid, in anger she cries, 

‘ Careless creature ! did mortal e’er see such a glass? 

Who that saw me in this could guess who I was ? 

Much you mind what I say! Pray how oft have I bid you 
Provide me a new one ? how oft have I chid you 2’ 

‘ Lord, Madam !’ cried Jane, ‘ you’re so hard to be pleas’d, 
I am sure every glassman in town I have teas’d. 

I have hunted each shop from Pall Mall to Cheapside, 
Both Miss Carpenter’s man and Miss Banks’s I’ve tried.’ 
* Don’t tell me of those girls’—all I know to my cost 

Is, the looking-glass art must be certainly lost. 

We us’d to have mirrors so smooth and so bright 

They did one’s eyes justice. They heighten’d one’s white, 
And fresh hue diffus’d o’er one’s bloom—but alas ! 

In the glasses made now, one detests one’s own face ! 
They pucker one’s cheeks up, and furrow one’s brow, 
And one’s skin looks as yellow as that of Miss Howe/’’’ 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
BY THOMAS GREEN, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 16.) 


1801. 

Jan 10. Read the third volume of Sir J. Reynolds’s Discourses, in 
which he first insists at large on the Platonic notion to which Burke alludes 
in his short memoir, and which I noticed in my former perusal of his 
works :—“ That there is a certain ideal invariable form belonging to every 
class of objects, from the most subordinate to the most comprehensive, 
which forms the standard of excellence to that class, and is more perfect 
than that of any individual included in it.” I should like much to behold 
that which constitutes the perfection of the human figure, and which 
he describes as partaking equally of the activity of the Gladiator, the 
delicacy of the Apollo, and the muscular strength of the Hercules. The 
thing is obviously impossible ; the qualities supposed to be combined are 
absolutely exclusive of each other ; nor is any thing more wanting (were 
any thing wanting) to shew the fundamental fallacy of the whole system, 
than its involving such an impracticable axiom. Sir Joshua admits, that 
could we teach taste and genius by rules, they would be no longer taste 
and genius ; but he contends that whatever pleases does so by some 





* Walpole was always both severe and unjust when he spoke of Secker.—Rerv. 
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certain principles; and that these principles, though varying without 
end, may be discovered by care and sagacity. All that he attempts is to 
direct our inquiries in this pursuit. 

Jan. 18. Read Sir J. Reynolds’s sixth Discourse. At the opening he states 
the first object of these compositions to be, “to lay down certain general pro- 
positions proper for the formation of a sound taste.” The name of genius, he 
afterwards observes, is usually given to such talents as, though acting on 
certain principles, could not be formed at the time by any known rules ; 
that, as criticism advances, accordingly genius recedes ; but that we need 
be under no apprehension whatever strides it makes, that intellectual 
energy will ever be bronght entirely within the dominion of a written law. 
The proper object of an artist’s study is to detect the latent cause of con- 
spicuous beauties, and thence form the principles which will ensure their 
practical attainment. 

March 1. Read the debates respecting the Regency in the New Annual 
Register for 1788. The two parties appear to have changed principles on 
the occasion. The Opposition to have become sticklers for prerogative, 
and the Ministerialists inclined to popular courses. But both sides, I am 
afraid, and that which has my good wishes the most, were actuated in the 
contest rather by personal feelings, and the thirst for power, than a pure 
and patriotic zeal for the public good. The strong defensive argument of 
the Whigs, however, must not be neglected, that the prerogatives of the 
Crown exist only for the good of the People ; that they constitute a part 
of the rights of the people, and that to abridge them in the person of the 
Regent, is to sacrifice the peoples rights in deference to the personal 
claims of the monarch. ‘The Prince’s letter to Mr. Pitt bears strongly in 
many parts the impress of Burke's mighty mind; particularly in those 
where his Royal Highness exposes the fatal consequences of dividing and 
disconnecting the royal authority ; and deprecates the experiment which is 
to be made in his person, with how small a portion of kingly power the 
executive government of the country may be carried on. The most absurd 
part of the scheme of administration was the pretending to obtain the royal 
assent toa bill for supplying the royal incapacity, by the preposterous 
fiction of annexing the Lord Chancellor's seal. How curiously must men 
contrive to entangle themselves in their own conceits, to be driven to such 
vain and revolting illusions for extrication! Would it not have been more 
judicious, in every point of view, manfully to have met the difficulty that 
presented itself ; and to have supplied, through the two remaining mem- 
bers of the estates, that power of which the exercise was suspended in the 
third ? 

April 4. Finished Richardson's Clarissa. 'This novel may display more 
talent than Sir Charles Grandison (though, when I recollect the character 
of Clementina, I should be disposed to contest even this point), but it has 
certainly interested and delighted me far less. Till the grand catastrophe we 
are exasperated to maddening impatience by the incessant and varied per- 
secutions of the helpless heroine. Relieved, for it is a real relief, by the 
assurance that the worst that can happen has at length taken place, the 
mind proceeds with more satisfaction to contemplate the affecting and 
awful scenes that follow. These are finely worked up; but surely more 
might, and with a view to moral retribution, ought to have been made of 
the dying moments of Lovelace. The author's self-complacency through 
the whole piece is admirable ; but, delightful as the sensation must be, 
somehow one cannot envy him. 


Aprii 7. Read Horne Tooke's speech on the trial between For and 
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him respecting the Westminster Election. His perfect self-command, his 
unalterable steadiness to his purpose, the clearness and accuracy of his 
ideas, and the commanding but unostentatious yet dexterous mode in which 
he expresses them, are admirable. Every thing yields before him. He 
never could have hoped for success (though he once maintained to me that 
he ought to have succeeded), in the direct teeth of an Act of Parliament ; 
but it was a capital opportunity for delivering his sentiments, and he has 
made the most of it. The passage in which he protests that he would 
thrust out his hand, and burn it to ashes, if he thought ke could impress 
the jury more strongly by it, is prodigiously forcible. 

Read Parr's Letter from Irenopolis to Eleutheropolis. A powerful, 
and considering that it was written in one day, a wonderful production ; 
but the tone of presumptuous reproof too frequently predominates over that 
of correct expostulation ; and we feel all the way that it is the Doctor ha- 
ranguing, rather than a misguided party addressed. The title too, for such 
an occasion, is foolishly pedantic; nay, worse, it is absurd; a lover of 
peace may exhort his friends to freedom, but for one city to be talking to 
another on the subject, is preposterous. 

May 25. Finished looking over some of Prior's Poems. Sprightliness 
chastened with pensiveness, is their predominant character and principal 
charm. This. charm indeed is too frequently dissolved by puerile con- 
ceits ; but these must rather be charged to the account of the age than 
the poet’s. Celia, speaking of her eyes, observes, that in a short time they 


‘* No longer shall their little honours keep, 
Shall only be of use to read or weep.’’ 


Pope, in his Eloisa, has borrowed, and, as he always did, improved this 
thought : 


‘* No happier task these faded eyes pursue, 
To read, and weep, is all they now can do.’’ 


Prior himself has not been so happy in imitating Denham, when, speaking 
of the same river, he says, 
‘* Serene yet strong, majestic yet sedate, 
Swift without violence, without terror great.’’ 
The Alma is very humorous and spirited. Of the Solomon the matter is 
good, but the form heavy. The passage in the first book, beginning, 
“ This problem yet,” reminds me forcibly in some passages of Pope's 
Essay on Man, and the following couplet struck me as eminently beautiful, 
‘* And in the flowers that wreathe the sparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll. 


Abra was ready e’er I called her name, 
And when I called another, Abra came.”’ 


The former is vividly picturesque ; the latter as touchingly pathetic. 
Burke seems to have been fond of Prior, for I meet with several passages 
which he must have had distinctly in his recollection when he wrote. 

June 5. Read the strictures on Parr’s Spital Sermon, in the Critical 
Review. Iam surprised at their assimilating Parr's style to Burke's ; for 
of styles possessing any pretensions to excellence, | never met with two 
which struck me to be so totally diverse. Burke's is the spontaneous 
effusion of a powerful, opulent, and impassioned mind, ipse res verba 
rapiunt ; and if it does not possess, as I admit it does not, the noble and 
unaffected majesty of Bolingbroke’s, the condensed energy of Johnson's, 
the finished elegance and exquisite precision of Gibbon's, or the graceful, 
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rich, and sparkling vivacity of Hume’s ; yet for felicitous adaptation to all 
the purposes for which language can be employed, to instruct or to move, 
to convince or to delight, to expound or to illustrate, to treat the meanest 
subject with propriety and grace, or to expand and adorn the most mag- 
nificent, it stands, I think, without any parallel in English composition. 
Parr’s is altogether artificial, at least ; at first it must have been the ela- 
boration of art, and is still too plainly the effort of scrupulous solicitude. 
Its characteristics are strength and power; but that strength sometimes 
degenerates into rankness, and that power occasionally assumes the aspect 
of dogmatical arrogance. Of flexibility, the distinguishing feature of 
Burke's, it has none; above all, it is totally deficient in the grand secret 
and capital charm of first-rate composition, light and shade, intention and 
remission. Instead of treating common things in a common way, and 
reserving great efforts for great occasions, Parr’s mind seems always 
on the stretch. Nihil solet leniter, nihil definite, nihil explicate, dicere. 
With respect to the Sermon itself, I confess I was grievously disappointed ; 
the whole labours heavily along, as if urged against the grain; nor is the 
main doctrine which it inculcates,—that universal benevolence, though to 
be encouraged as a feeling, is impracticable as a primary and exclusive 
principle of moral action,—either luminously stated or impressively inforced. 
Read Parr’s Two Charity Sermons, preached at Norwich. There is a 
hardness and stiffness in his manner, a want of ease and grace in the 
introducing and putting of his arguments which are equally unfavourable 
to the purposes of delight, instruction, or persuasion. Many men, with 
half his talents and acquirements, would have written far better discourses. 

June 30. Lord Chedworth called in ; had heard several of Rennell’s 
sermons. Parr was there, and declared with great emphasis, that his 
spirit sroaned with indignation to hear that intolerant bigot: seemed very 
vain of his late Sermon. From a note towards the close, where he talks 
of the labour it cost him, 1 had drawn a different conclusion ; but his 
Lordship thinks it was merely singing exegi opus ! 

July 25. Attended service at the collegiate church at Manchester. 
Dr. Blackburne preached very impressively on Jeremiah, xii. 1. “‘ Where- 
fore doth the way of the wicked prosper.” He admitted the fact; and 
endeavoured to lessen and remove the difficulty ; first, by exposing our 
narrow comprehension of the divine economy; secondly, by displaying 
the mischiefs that would result from special interpositions of Provi- 
dence ; thirdly, by urging the influence of conscienee in diminishing the 
apparent sufferings of the virtuous and prosperity of the wicked ; lastly, 
and above all, by offering to our view a future state of retribution. It was 
a noble and eloquent discourse. Looked afterwards, as a perfect contrast, 
into a Methodist meeting-house in the bottom of High-street ; when the 
preacher, coarse as a Carmelite, and sweating with his labour, vehemently 
affirmed, that it was better to hold communion with God in a coal-hole, 
than to be endowed with all the wealth and power and beauty that for- 
tune could bestow ! 

Sept. 5. Read in the evening Burke’s Letter on the Duke of Bedford's 
attack. The whole finely written and spirited. The part in which he 
speaks of the loss of his son, and his own desolate condition, is in a strain 
of pathos probably unequalled ; and what can transcend that in which he so 
felicitously introduces Lord Keppel ? 

Sept. 13. Looked through Wakefield's Notes on Gray’s Poems. His 
style is wonderfully luxuriant, and he seems perfectly to enter into and 
to feel the spirit of the poet whom he criticises. The fertility too with 
which he discovers similitudes is marvellous ; but if Johnson is penurious 
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in his praise of Gray, Wakefield, I think, is lavish. There has always ap- 
peared to me an effort and elaboration in Gray’s comp sitions very remote 
from the general spirit of poetical effusion. ‘They are exquisite pieces of 
mosaic, curiously wrought, of the rarest precious gems; but in which we 
vainly look for the bold design, free handling, and glowing excellencies of 
a great painter. Against Johnson, Wakefield is severe, even to virulence : 
and there is a sentiment at the close of the annotations on the Bard, at 
which I revolt with disgust: “If at any time we feel ourselves dazzled 
by Dr. Johnson’s bright and diffusive powers of understanding, we may 
turn for relief to his criticisms on Gray, his Prayers, and Meditations.” — 
Read Gray's Letters on his Tour to the Lakes. He saw little, and that 
little hastily ; but what he did see, he sketched with the pen inimitably. 
The touches with which he occasionally gives life and spirit to the deli- 
neation, are exquisite. Yet in Gray’s prose, as in his verse, there is 
something affected; and iis wit, though very refined and pure, has the 
air of being forced. The description of the sunrise (Let. 6.) is incom- 
parably fine. 

Oct. 2. Lord Chedworth looked in. Pressed much for my opinion 
whether Rennell (Serm. II.) was not right, in opposition to Lord Bacon 
(Essay I.), in thinking that Pilate was not captious or derisory in the 
question put to Christ (John, xviii. 38.), “ What is Truth?’’ I told him that 
had the limiting article been prefixed, “‘ What is the truth to which you have 
said you come to bear witness?” I should have thought the interrogatory se- 
rious and reasonable; but that, as it stood, it appeared to me put for no other 
purpose but to confound and silence ; a notion which seemed confirmed 
by Pilate’s presently going away, without waiting for, or at least, without 
receiving any answer. He still inclined to Rennell’s construction.* 

Oct. 23. Finished Gilpin’s Observations on the Lakes of Cumberland, 
&c. In the 16th Section he maintains that masterly but unfinished 
sketches please beyond finished performances, because “ they leave to the 
imagination the power of creating something more ;’’ and not, as Burke 
affirms, “ from the promise of something more in themselves.” The dif- 
ference does not appear very material ; both mean that the imagination 
is stimulated to supply what is not represented. In the 18th Section he 
contends that beauty and sublimity are both mingled in Ullswater Lake, 
without destroying each other, as Burke predicates they must. The me- 
diation of Price’s doctrine of the picturesque seems adapted to set the whole 
right. Delighted as I am with Gilpin, | begin to think that for purposes 
of liberal gratification he views nature too exclusively with an artist's eye, 
and thus deprives of just praise, many grand and striking scenes in his 
Tour, while he overrates others. His sketches by no means correspond to 
the refinement of his ideas ; and they are any thing but portraits of the 
places. Some of his little historical digressions are eminently pleasing ; 
they are judiciously introduced, and most gracefully treated. 

Oct. 31. Lord Chedworth looked in—Discussed the late Peace. I said, I 
pretty nearly agreed with Sheridan, that it was an event which every man 
might be glad of, but no Englishman could be proud of : and but for Fox’s 
ingenuousness and candour, should be startled at his unqualified exultation. 
He said he regarded merely the impartial justice of the case: if our pre- 
tensions were, as he thought them, unjust, he was glad that we were hum- 
bled. It might be weakness I observed, but I felt too much the spirit of 
patriotism to concur in such a sentiment, which, however I might respect in 





* An interpretation differing from either of the above has been given by Dr. Whatc- 
ley ; but, however ingenious, assuredly not one that will receive a general assent. 
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him, I should be sorry to find general. His lordship has no taste for 
Godwin’s speculations, yet this view of the case is precisely in the spirit of 
his morality. With respect to Fox, his determined perseverance in setting 
aside all consideration of the new spirit which has broken forth in France, 
is utterly unaccountable. All his reasonings, by the neglect of so important 
an element, are rendered to my mind essentially defective. Can he have 
failed to discover this spirit? We can scarce think it possible. Yet his 
ingenuous and nodle candour forbid me to think otherwise. 

Nov. 6. Lord Chedworth called in.—In the debate on the Preliminaries, I 
observed, all parties seemed strangely divided, disjointed, and shackled : 
and none free and resolute enough to take their real ground of attack and 
defence. I praised the chastened and statesmanlike tone which For had 
assumed. Windham is manifestly held in check by the unlucky proposals 
at Lisle. Lord Chedworth said, he apprehended that we differed most in our 
opinion of Burke, and mentioned that he was very bad on Hastings’ trial, 
in the examination of witnesses, matters of evidence ; but that Buller spoke 
highly of Sheridan on these points. I said, I thought Burke had most 
forcibly and justly described the Jacobin spirit, and that my experience 
fully warranted his account of it; but that it was probable his Lordship’s 
rank had precluded him from seeing it in so undisguised a form as I ‘had : 
he said, what he had seen of it, he thoroughly disliked. 

Nov. 8. Major M—— with whom I dined yesterday, said that he had 
frequently met David Hume at their military mess in Scotland, and in other 
parties ; that he was very polite and pleasant, though thoughtful in com- 
pany, generally reclining his head upon his hand, as if in study, from which 
he would suddenly recover, however, with some indifferent question ; 
extremely inquisitive, but quite easy to himself and all around him. One 
is glad to catch personal notices, however slight, of memorable men and of 
speculative philosophers. I know no one so memorable as Hume. He 
seems to have so far outstripped the spirit of the times, in his original and 
profound researches, that the world is in no condition at present to do 
justice to his merits. 

Went in the morning into court (at Bury Assizes) Heard Mackintosh in 
a game cause ; disappointed ; he displayed no great sagacity in his examina- 
tions, and was deficient in ease and address in his speech to the jury. 
Much too refined and metaphysical—cutting blocks with a razor. 

Nov. 14, Read Horne Tooke’s letter on the Prince’s marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ; here, as everywhere else, he is subtle, mysterious, paradoxical, 
and mischievous. I think one might justly apply to him the character he 
once gave me of Fox, on Covent Garden hustings,—“ Sir, he is a cunning 
but not a wise man.” 

Dec. 23. Finished Overton’s tract. It is powerfully written, and I think 
that he makes good his cause, that the Evangelical Teachers, as they are 
called, adhere to the doctrines, and retain the zeal of the Church of England 
as originally established, and as still manifest in its Articles, Liturgy, and 
Homilies : and that those who call themselves Rational Divines, are the 
true seceders from both : undoubtedly, the latter have accommodated them- 
selves to the prevailing reason, and indifference, of mankind ; and have 
endeavoured to explain away the change by those subtle evasions, which, 
however they may delight by their ingenuity and novelty, can scarcely 
afiord a momentary conviction, and shrink to nothing before an open and 
manly attack. Overton has even the advantage where we might not expect 
it, in contending that their morality is more pure and strict, and urgently 
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enforced than that of the other party. Certainly, some of Paley’s positions 
in their naked state have a most offensive aspect ; they seem to have taken 
the same course with morality as with religion ; to have frittered away the 
doctrines and quenched the spirit of both. He admits indeed, that religious 
. zeal is open to hypocrisy —but he admits it very slightly, and skips over 
the subject as extremely tender. 


1802. 


Jan. 16. Inthe evening read Stewart’s Life of Robertson, which has 
excited in me a new interest in his works. Stewart's account of his style 
is just and good. There always appeared to me some degree of heaviness 
and want of raciness in it ; and Stewart has assigned the cause very satis- 
factorily tomy mind. He wrote in a language in some measure foreign to 
him, and was, of course, deficient in appropriate terms and graces. 
Burke's Letter to him on his History of America, is a charming composi- 
tion; the concluding sentence is remarkable—“ Adieu, Sir! continue to 
instruct the world ; and whilst we carry on a poor unequal conflict with 
the passions and prejudices of the day, perhaps with no better weapons 
than other passions and prejudices of our own, convey wisdom at our 
expense to future generations.” I do not understand how a sincere 
believer, as Robertson appears to be, could maintain a friendly intercourse 
with such scoffers as Hume and Gibbon. 

Jan.7. Mr. C. Lofft called in the morning ; he told me that an inti- 
mate friend of the Duke of Grafton assured him, that the Duke knew to 
a certainty the author of Junius. 

Jan. 27. Read O Beirne's (the Bishop of Meath) Charity Sermon at 
St. Paul's, May 21, 1801 ; a magnificent composition, but in the more 
swelling passages involved and obscure. Was struck with an occasional 
resemblance to Burke’s manner ; and found, from a note, that he professes 
to have been brought up at the feet of that Gamaliel. Read Dr. 
Vaughan’s (now Sir H. Halford] Harveian Oration, a splendid Ciceronian 
composition, inculcating the connexion between literature and medicine, 
but by no means explaining the subservience of the former to the latter. 
He touches the most illustrious medical characters in this country, from 
Linacre to Warren, very happily. 

Jan. 31. Read Cowley’s Essays. They are charmingly written, and 
in a style perfectly easy and familiar, now after the lapse of a century and 
a quarter. I read nothing, but I find Burke beforehand with me; he has 
been busy here. Read the four first of Bentley's Sermons at Boyle’s Lec- 
tures, 1692. They are argumentatively and forcibly written, and with far 
less pedantry than I should have expected. The passage in which he 
grapples with the Atheist, on the mechanical formation of the human 
body, is particularly graceful. Pope has borrowed from the Eighth his 
argument for the due adaptation of our senses to their objects, by illus- 
trating the consequences of any change in their acuteness. 

Feb. 4. Looked through the 25th vol. of European Magazine. Burke 
is here reported to have said at Hastings’ trial, May 28,1794, that revenge 
was moulded into our nature by the Author of Nature ; that the daw had 
judiciously taken away its exercise in personal offences, but that it was a 
salutary feeling in those who were trustees for the injured. 

March 22. Looked into Sale's Preliminary Discourse to the Koran. It 
is astonishing with what superior spirit Gibbon relates the same facts and 
anecdotes ; for instance, when, in their flight from Mecca, Mohamed and 
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Abubaker hid themselves in a cave,—“ Abubaker seeing the prophet in 
such imminent danger, became very sorrowful, whereupon Mohamed com- 
forted him with these words,‘ Be not grieved, for God is with us,’ says 
Sale ;—but Gibbon, ‘ We are only two,’ said the trembling Abubaker. 
‘ There is a third, replied the prophet, ‘ it is God himself.’”’ It is the same 
with the examples of Arabian hospitality ; they well deserve to be 
compared and pondered. 

April 14. Walked with Mr. Symonds about Ipswich in the morning. 
Reading and conversation, according to our old fashion, after tea. Symonds 
mentioned, that Robertson affirmed, what I should not have supposed to 
have been the case, “that Hume was at bottom a sincere believer in a 
God.” His dialogues on religion would lead, I think, to a different con- 
clusion ; but he was cold, and loved to moot every thing. 

May 7. In the evening attended Harrison’s benefit concert at the 
Opera House. Violin, Cramer; tenor, Shield; violoncello, Lindley ; 
flute, Saust; oboe, Griesbach; bassoon, Holmes. Singers, Billington, 
Harrison, Bartleman, Knyvett, Smyth, and Sale. Billington trailing in 
with miraculous ease and fitness, the most delicious graces, accompanied in 
one song, with brilliant execution, by her brother ; in another, with the 
leading instruments successively obligati, the voice and the instruments 
following and rivalling each other; and closing a third with a prodigious high 
and long-protracted note. Harrison managing a soft weak voice with 
exquisite grace, skill, and effect. Charming Italian duet between him and 
Bartleman. Bartleman wonderfully spirited, and fine in the base to 
** Grace to the souls of the Heroes.” —‘ O! Nanny, wilt thou gang with 
me,’ Billington, Bartleman, Harrison, Knyvett; divinely sweet. The 
flute, and, indeed, every instrument but the leading violin, incomparably 
excellent. (To be continued.) 





MEMOIR OF SIR ARTHUR ASTON, KNT. 
By George Steinman Steinman, Esq. F'.S.A.&c. Author of ‘‘.A History of Croydon.” 


This active and distinguished soldier was the younger of the two sons of Sir 
Arthur Aston, Knt. of Fulham, Middlesex, by his first wife, Christiana, daugh- 
ter of John Ashton, esq. of Penrith, in the county of Cumberland, and grand- 
son of Sir Thomas Aston, Knt. of Aston in Bucklow-hundred, Cheshire, in 
which county ‘‘ the ancient and knightly family” of Aston had long flourished. 
The proud appellation here given by the quaint Anthony a Wood to this fa- 
mily was not unaptly applied, as the subject of this memoir was lineally de- 
scended from Gilbert de Aston, living in 1289, many of whose descendants 
bore the distinction of knighthood ; or, according to Wotton, from Hubert de 
East-town or Aston, in the time of Edward the Confessor.* 

Of his early life and education I find no mention, nor have I met with the 
date or place of his birth. If Fulham may be assigned to the latter, the re- 
gister of that parish, the proper reference for removing uncertainty, is in this 
instance aidless, for it does not commence till some years after the death of 
him whose birth I would discover. Of his elder brother, whose name was 
Richard, and with whom consisted the family, nothing is related. 

The fortune of a younger son of a younger sou, for Sir Arthur of Fulham 
was the second son of Sir Thomas, is not unfrequently confined, when in 
connection with hereditary property. In Aston, therefore, the absence and 
desire of wealth,—and Clarendon, who appears to have known him per- 
sonally, records his inordinate lust of money,—or an enterprising and war- 





® The arms of this family are, Party per chevron Sable and Argent. 
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like disposition, in an age when so many opportunities for its gratification lay 
open, or both, are the causes to which we may more particularly ascribe his 
departure for Russia, during the unsettled state of that kingdom which pre- 
ceded and followed the assumption of the throne by Michael Foedorowitz in 
1613. Here he arrived attended by a certain number of men, captains and 
commanders, and furnished with letters of recommendation from James I. ;» 
and here he probably continued till a truce was concluded between this power 
and its belligerent neighbours the Poles, in 1618. 

Quitting the kingdom of the autocrat, he returned, it would seem, to Eng- 
land, and having again procured letters from James, he repaired to the camp 
of Sigismund III. King of Poland, the enemy against whom he had lately 
strove, with a view of aiding that monarch in his war against the Turks. In 
this service he consequently witnessed the total overthrow of the Moslem 
army, consisting of 70,000 men, in Moldavia, by a greatly infericr force under 
the gallant General and Chancellor Lolkiewiski, and also their subsequent de- 
feat, when commanded by Osman in person, on the banks of the Niester. With 
Christopher Radzivill, Prefect of Lesser Lithuania, and General in chief of the 
Lithuanian forces, he served throughout the war attending the invasion of 
Livonia by Gustavus Adolphus in 1621; and, as a proof of his meritorious 
services, obtained from that General letters testimonial, dated at Vilna, Jan. 1, 
1623, in which his military bearing is highly extolled, especially in recover- 
ing the castle of Mittivia, which had been captured by the Swedes, and was 
again to fall into their possession, and for his skill in raising the enemy’s forts, 
when serving as a Commander of three companies of foot. For these and other 
services, Sigismund, in a deed dated 23 April, 1625, granted him a yearly 
pension of 700 florins. 

In this April the victorious Swedes again entered Livonia, and, pursuing an 
almost uninterrupted chain of success, continued their ravages until 1631, when 
the interference of England and France caused a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween these powers. Upon peace being restored to the dominions of Sigis- 
mund, Lieut.-Col. Aston, for he had now achieved that rank, immediately 
procured a pass, and once more returned to England. Here having raised a 
regiment of native soldiers, he again departed for the Continent.© The man 
whose sword was bared against the Poles, and afterwards in their defence, 
was now to raise that weapon a second time in the service of an adversary. 
Joining Gustavus Adolphus with his newly-raised company, he attended that 
celebrated commander in his expedition against the Austrian Count Tilly, and 
probably throughout that splendid campaign which terminated on the plain of 
Lutzen, by the death of the heroic Swede in the hour of victory. In a com- 
mission, appointing him Colonel of the regiment he had raised, and command- 
ing provision and free passage to himself and followers throughout the Swedish 
dominions, dated at Strandenburgh, 19 August 1631, he is styled by Gustavus 
‘this particular trusty and well-beloved, the noble, generous, and valiant 
Arthur Aston.” Epithets which, with the exception of the last, became af- 
terwards unhappily questionable. 

From the time of his entering the service of Gustavus to the commencement 
of the Scottish rebellion, when he returned home with as many soldiers of 
note as he could bring with him, forms an hiatus of seven years in this memoir. 
On the 8th of April, 1640, he was appointed by the Earl of Northumberland, 
_ Serjeant-Major-General of the regiments under the Viscount Conway, Gene- 

ral of the Horse, then lying at Newcastle; and, after the rout at Newburn, 





> Harl. MSS. No. 1609. In this volume is contained the several passes and cer- 
tificates that I have consulted, relative to his foreign services, as also those of his 
three early English appointments. 

© I must not omit to mention that, during the truce which followed the first inva- 
sion of the Swedes, Colonel Aston again visited the dominions of Michael, from 
whom he obtained a pass, dated Moscow, April 1, 1624. It does not appear for 
what purpose he made this visit. 
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retired with that body first to Durham, and then into Yorkshire. On North- 
umberland’s sickness, the command of the army devolving on the Earl of 
Strafford, he was by that nobleman appointed, on the 7th September, Colonel- 
General of one of the brigades serving against the Scots, who now occupied 
Newcastle; and, on the 17th of the same month, Serjeant-Major of the 
newly-raised train bands of Yorkshire, in which capacity he served until the 
return home of the Scots, and the disbandment of the English army. — 

On the commencement of the civil war, Sir Arthur, for he was knighted on 
the 15th February, 1640-1,¢ was appointed by Charles, who entertained a high 
opinion of his military talents, Colonel-General of the Dragoons, with which 
regiment he did his Majesty good service at Edge-hill, beating off the field, 
with great courage and dexterity, the right wing of the Parliamentary army. 

Upon the King’s removal to Oxford from Reading (Nov. 21, 1642), where 
he had lain since the attack on Brentford, he left Sir Arthur, who had now 
succeeded Mr. Wilmot as Commissary-general of the Horse, Governor of the 
town, with a garrison of about 3000 foot, and a regiment of horse of about as 
many hundreds. ; 

Whilst serving this office, as I learn from the annals of Reading, he enter- 
tained, on the 13th of January, the Magistrates and other officers of the town ; 
and hanged one or two of his own men, who had been guilty of some noto- 
rious crimes, ‘to stop the mouths of the people,” says the journalist, “‘ for 
his murdering Master Boys, an honest citizen of London, by a seeming act of 
justice.”* In the Weekly Intelligencer, No. 18, it is stated that this Boys, 
who was executed in the town, was suspected of being a spy. 

This feat, with his subsequent dislodgment of the enemy from the town of 
Twyford,® is all that has been found recorded of his proceedings, during the 
time that intervened from his appointment to the approach of the Earl of 
Essex, who now came upon him with an army of 15,000 foot, and 3000 horse. 

With a force so disproportionate, a great deficiency of powder, the garrison 
possessing no more than forty barrels, though otherwise well provisioned, with 
fortifications only intended for the security of winter quarters, and utterly ina- 
dequate to sustain a protracted siege, and those too, weakened through the 
previous receipt of an order from Oxford, to slight the works and draw off the 
garrison to the King,\—did he await the coming of this General, who sat down 
before the town on Saturday, the 15th April, 1643, the very day on which the 
treaty of Oxford expired. 

Though the disproportion of the besiegers and the besieged was so great, yet 
the garrison was strong in confidence, looking upon the newly-raised power of 
the Parliamentary leader with little less than absolute contempt.' 





4 In the three commissions above mentioned, he is styled Colonel Arthur Aston, 
and so designated in the muster roll of the army of York taken in September the 
same year. 

© Coates’s History of Reading, 

f Shortly after this, Sir Arthur had nearly fallen into an ambuscade. A gentleman 
of the name of Englefield (probably Anthony Englefield, esq. of White Knights), 
having invited him to dine at his residence, a short distance from the town, the 
enemy by some means obtained intelligence of the invitation, and came at the ap- 
pointed hour, to the number of 600 foot and 200 horse, with intent to carry him off 
whilst at dinner. But Sir Arthur had wisely declined the proffered hospitality of his 
friend, on account, as he observed, of the impolicy and danger of feasting abroad, 
when the enemy were so near.—Mercurius Aulicus. 

’ & Mercurius Aulicus, No. 13. 

» Clarendon.—The Parliamentary writers give a very different statement concern- 
ing the strength of the town, as follows :—‘‘ The town is very strongly fortified, many 
out-workes, commanded by some main bulwarks, more inward, the garrison 3000 or 
more, beside the townsmen, there are neare 22 pieces of ordnance.’””? Good and True 
Newes, &c. 

‘“‘A place strongly fortified, with a deep ditch round, and strong works neere and 
remote.’’—Speciall Passages, &c. No. 37. 

i Clarendon. 
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Previously to the commencement of the assault, a trumpeter from the Lord 
Grey of Werk, one of Essex’s Generals, summoned the Governor to surrender, 
who, in reply, is said to have expressed his determination to hold out, “‘ till 
wheat was forty shillings a bushel,’ and refused to order out the women and 
children, at the request of that nobleman,—“‘ a cruelty,” says a contemporary 
paper, ‘‘ unheard-of even amongst the heathen.””"* Whether this refusal arose 
from an idea, that by so doing he might argue a want of confidence in his own 
strength, or from the feeling implied by this writer, is scarcely doubtful. The 
rancour of party feeling, always prolific of unfounded aspersions, it is true, 
may have here been busy; but the repeated acts of cruelty with which Aston 
stands accused, precludes us from a belief that it was so. From the barbarous 
imputation, that he compelled the women to stand as bucklers before the sol- 
diers on the ramparts, we can more readily acquit him.! 

Early on the morning of the 16th, the assault commenced with great spirit ; 
but on the following day the Governor, on the taking of Caversham, a post 
which commanded the town, offered to surrender on condition that he might 
march away with bag and haggage,—a request which speaks little for the 
vaunted confidence of the garrison, and which met with a denial. On the 
18th, before the town was entirely surrounded, the Royalists from Oxford, by 
the assistance of barges, and in sight of the enemy, succeeded in throwing in, 
under the guidance of Lieut.-General Wilmot, six cartloads of ammunition,— 
a welcome present, and a body of 700 musketeers. Elated with this success, 
they, on the 22d, again attempted a relief, by throwing in an additional forty 
barrels of powder, and a proportionate quantity of ammunition. This escort 
met not with the same fortune as its predecessor, being intercepted and re- 
pulsed at Dorchester by a division of the Parliamentary forces, commanded by 
Colonel Middleton. The capture of a servant of Sir Lewis Dyve, who had 
swam over the Thames to the garrison, and was now returning, was the means 
by which the enemy obtained intimation of this intended relief. 

Previous to this, however, or on this particular day, the Governor, whilst 
standing under a shed near the enemy’s approaches, unfortunately received a 
hurt on the head, occasioned by the fall of a ¢ile,—an accident which deprived 
him, for the remainder of the siege, of his senses." Accordingly, he resigned 
the command to Colonel Richard Fielding, the senior officer of the garrison, 
not without creating an after-supposition, that his incapacity was partly as- 
sumed, for the purpose of getting removed from an untenable post. 

Yet, in the face of this opinion, I find him on the 21st apprising the King by 
letter of his mischance, and stating his then ability to continue his official duties, 
—a circumstance that will exonerate him from the charge of pusillanimity; and 
as his courage and integrity have in no other instance been questioned, I gladly 
adduce the inedited fact. Clarendon, speaking of this accident, says, that it 
‘* was then thought of great misfortune to the King, for there was not in his 
army an officer of greater reputation, and of whom the enemy had a greater 
dread.”’ 

The remainder of the siege, which terminated on the 27th, by the garrison’s 
evacuating the town, with the honours of war, appertain but little to the sub- 
ject of this memoir. Sir Arthur, in a horse-litter, covered with red, and lined 
with white, led the procession, which made for Wallingford, and the next day 
joined the King at Oxford. 

The Mercurius Bellicus, No. 4, informs us that he frequently bastinadoed and 
imprisoned the inhabitants; and further, that he had assessed the town at the sum 
of 20001. per month, ‘‘ according to the known laws of the land, which the 
Governor was well skilled in, in regard of his familiarity with a lawyer’s wife, 
where he quartered.”” Besides the monthly assessment here mentioned, the 





k Good and true Newes from Redding, 1643. 

1 Speciall Passages, &c. No. 37. 

™ This, thought Vicars, was a judgment upon him for hanging Mr. Boys, ‘ that 
honest citizen, the Lord now serving him also in his head and neck, for ought is 
known to the contrary, to the death of him.’ aS 
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Royalists, from the time of their entry of the town to the beginning of June, 
had exacted an additional 5000/.; an extortion which called from the Mayor 
and Aldermen a fruitless petition to his Majesty for an exemption from a fu- 
ture payment." 

His wound does not, however, appear to have long deprived his Majesty of 
his assistance. For, on Friday, the 27th July following, I find that he came 
post from Bristol, at the taking of which he was probably present, to the King 
at Oxford, informing him of the state of things there. It was then thought 
that he or Sir Ralph Hopton would be appointed Governor or Commander-in- 
Chief in that city; but Rupert being preferred, and Sir William Pennyman, 
Governor of Oxford, dying on the 22d August following, he was, at the parti- 
cular request of the Queen, who resided in the city, and who imagined herself 
safer under the care and protection of a Catholic, appointed his successor. In 
this command he was assisted by Colonels Sir Lewis Dyve, Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford, and Gage, with other officers of experience, to each of whom the care of 
a particular part of the town was assigned.° 

On the 13th of November, I find, from the Diary of Sir William Dugdale, he 
went to Towcester on a mission to Prince Rupert, from whence he returned on 
the 10th of the ensuing month: and twelve days after, the same authority tells 
us he was wounded in the side during a night scuffle in the streets of Oxford. 

And here, on the Ist of the following May, the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine was conferred upon him with great solemnity.” Such a distinction con- 
ferred upon one whose knowledge of giving, exceeded by far his knowledge of 
healing wounds, can scarcely fail to raise a smile at this instance of liberality, 
or rather misplaced favour. 

But little has been related of the manner in which he conducted a trust so 
important as the government of this city then was, and this little is unfortu- 
nately confined to an act of most revolting cruelty. These repeated outrages 
against humanity were not suffered, in the sequel, as we shall find in more 
than one instance, to go unrequited. On the 19th of September, whilst exer- 
cising his horse on Bullington Green, a plain near the city, the unruly animal 
threw him, and with such force, that not only was his leg broken, but in that 
manner which rendered it necessary shortly afterwards to be amputated,—an 
operation which was performed on the 7th of December, and under which he 
languished many months. 


‘* About the beginning of October 1644,’ says the puritanical Vicars, speaking 
of this accident, and the act of cruelty before alluded to, ‘‘ we were certaine in- 
formed by letters from Oxford, that Colonel Ashton, then Governour of Oxford 
(and a most cruell, tyrannicall, and bloody one too), as hee was prancing through the 
streetes in Oxford, in the heighth and rough of his pride and insolency, his horse on 
a suddaine stumbled and fell with him, and in the fall brake the Governour’s leg, 
which afterwards did so gangrene and fester, that of necessity it must be and was cut 
off over the knee ; since which it gangreen’d yet higher, and thereby the said Governer 
was in much paine, and no little danger of death. Wherein observe the just hand of 
God upon him, who usually punisheth sin in the same kind, as in the well-known exam- 
ple of Adonibezeck. For Ashton, a little before (as we were credibly informed) had 
adjudged a souldier in the toune (to whom he bore a grudge) that was accused before 
him of striking one of his officers, adjudged him, I say, to have his hand cut off; and 
no intreaty could revoke the sentence, but himselfe would stand by and see the judge- 
ment executed ; and to make his paine the more exquisite and extreme, hee would not 
let his hand bee cut off, but sawed off, and to that end, caused his thumbe and middle 
finger to be nailed to a post, and his body to be held up by strength, and so ’twas 
sawed off. And now revise the premises, and see and say then whether the Lord did 
not repay this inhuman wretch most justly, in his own coyne ; God having made him 
also know what it was to have a joynt sawed off.’’4 


Thus becoming incapacitated from the active duties of his office, his Majesty 





" Coates’s History of Reading. ° A true relation of Bristol, &c. 1643. 
° Walker’s Historical Discourses, p. P 


4 The Looking-glass for Malignants, Enlarged, &e, 1645. 
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was pleased to remove him from the command on the 25th December, confer- 
ring upon him at the same time the very liberal pension of 1000/. per annum. 
He was removed, says Wood, “‘to the great rejoycing of the soldiers and 
others in Oxford, having expressed himself very cruel and imperious while he 
executed that office.” It was his constant and daring advice to the King, says 
Vicars, that ‘‘he should fire every towne he tooke that was not tenable, and 
that fire and sword should go together in all the enemy’s quarters.”” In this 
command he was succeeded by Colonel Sir Henry Gage, than whom there was 
no man, for causes untold, he more disliked; and, accordingly, we find him 
vainly endeavouring to persuade his Majesty to confer the charge on any other 
than this unexceptional officer, denouncing him as the most Jesuited Papist 
alive, and stating that he retained a Jesuit in his house, and that he was a 
frequenter of Catholic sermons. ‘‘So much (adds Clarendon) his passion and 
animosity overruled his conscience.” Sir Henry, to the royal admonition to 
preserve a due circumspection in attending the rites of his religion, denied 
these allegations, affirming that although he was accustomed to hear mass 
daily, he had never been seen so doing, and that he had only once been pre- 
sent at a sermon, and that was at the very lodgings of Sir Arthur’s daughter, 
‘*to which he had been invited with great importunity, and believed now that 
it was to entrap him.” 

‘From the date of Aston’s removal, to November 1646, forms another hiatus 
in,this memoir. In this month he was in Ireland with the Marquis of Or- 
monde,’ with whom he probably returned to England on the delivery of Dublin 
to the Parliament. Whether he accompanied the Marquis and other Royalists 
to France, where the Queen and Prince of Wales now resided; or whether he 
took part in any of the unsuccessful undertakings of the second civil war ; is 
untold. The former is most likely ; and that, after the decollation of the King, 
he returned to Ireland with the Marquis, on the re-assumption of his govern- 
ment there, and that he was present at the taking of Dundalk, Tredah, and 
Newry, and at the siege of Dublin. Certain it is, that on the 27th July, 1649, 
he formed one in a council of war, then held by the Lord Lieutenant; and 
shortly after was deputed, with the Earl of Castlehaven, General Preston, and 
Major General Purcell, to surveya plain called Baggatrath, previous to Ormonde’s 
taking and fortifying it, as a means of depriving the enemy who occupied Fin- 
glass, of the only meadow affording pasture to their horse,—a survey which 
led to the Viceroy’s defeat at Rathmines by the Parliamentary forces under 
Jones.* 

Being left with a garrison of 3000 chosen men, in defence of Tredah, by 
some called Drogheda, he here laid, we are told by Wood, an excellent plot, to 
tire and break the enemy’s army,'—a plot which, whatever its nature may 
have been, was of no avail. This post he erroneously considered of sufficient 
strength to stand against the whole power of Cromwell for at least a month." 
To the summons of this General, who approached the works on the 8th of 
September, 1649, with an army of 12,000 horse and foot, he returned this spi- 
rited reply: ‘‘] abhor with my soul,” said he, ‘‘the brand of perfidiousness, 
and I am resolved to display the banner of loyalty in the defence and preserva- 
tion of the trust reposed in me to the last man.”” Three times he repulsed the 
enemy in three general assaults. Their determined perseverance, however, 
eventually proved successful. The town wasentered onthe 10th. No quarter 
was given, and Thomas, the elder brother of Anthony & Wood, an eye-witness 
of the scene, relates the savage truth, that 3000 at least of the Royalists, be- 
sides women and children, were immediately put to the sword. Another day, 
and the few miserable survivors were numbered with the slain, massacred at 
the command of Cromwell. Even the brave and humane soldier, in the 
madness of despair,—such is the love of life even to those who daily risk it for a 
paltry pittance,—raised aloof the smiling infant as a shield, and mingled his 
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blood with that of his innocent yet ineffectual egis. The tears and supplica- 
tions of beauty were alike unnoticed; and the pious Wood, in endeavouring to 
preserve one of the many victims, saw his lovely burthen butchered in his arms. 
“* One person alone of the garrison,” says Hume, “‘ escaped, to be a messenger 
of this universal havoc and destruction.” This was not the valiant Aston. 
Fortune grew weary of her charge. His body was hacked to pieces, whilst 
his artificial limb served to despoil his skull of its contents.* 

Whitlocke on the information of Cromwell, tells us that, upon the capture 
of the town, the Governor with other considerable officers took refuge in a 
strong fort called the Mill-mount, where they were cut to pieces; that about 
140 of the besieged got into a tower, where, on refusing to surrender, the offi- 
cers were knocked on the head, and every tenth man put to the sword,—that 
1000 of the garrison were killed in the great church, from whence they had 
expelled the Protestants, and set up mass ;—and that priests and friars were 
knocked on the head promiscuously. He also says that there was found in 
Sir Arthur’s pocket, a letter from Ormonde, promising speedy relief. 

The noble historian of the Rebellion describes Sir Arthur as a man of rough 
manners, and one “so given up to an immoderate love of money, that he cared 
not by what unrighteous ways he exacted it ;” and further, that he ‘‘ had the 
fortune to be very much esteemed where he was not known, and very much 
disliked where he was.” Another and more generous writer, old David Lloyd, 
has preserved a better property. ‘‘ Sir Arthur Aston, like Montross,” says he, 
«had one excellent faculty—that in extremity he had some operatic phrases, 
wherewith he could bespeak his souldiers to do wonders.” 

Of his valour there is no question,—nor of his integrity, in upholding the 
cause of his espousal; but for the rest, I dare not attempt an exculpation. The 
affair of Mr. Boys,—his refusal to order out the women and children from 
Reading,—his treatment of the inhabitants of that town,—his cruelty,—his 
exactions,—and his adultery,—his barbarous infliction on the soldier,—his 
unchristian advice to the King,—and his want of popularity with the garrison 
and inhabitants of Oxford,—all stand in fearful array, forbidding this attempt. 

He married Ellinor, daughter of Charles White, esq. of Leixlip in Ireland, 
who afterwards married Edward, second Viscount Galmoy. By this lady he 
had no issue. Wood mentions a daughter of Sir Arthur, of the name of Eliza- 
beth Thompson, alias Aston. 

Jan. 1834. G. Srernman STEINMAN, 





x The following is Cromwell’s ill-written narrative of his capture of Tredah : 

‘¢ Sir,—It hath pleased God to bless our endeavours at Drogheda. After battery 
we storm’d it. The enemy were about 3000 strong in the town. They made a stout 
resistance, and near 1060 of our men being entered, the enemy forced them out again. 
But God giving a new courage to our men, they attempted again and entered, beating 
the enemy from their defences. The enemy had made three retrenchments, both to 
the right and left, where we entered, all which they were forced to quit; being thus 
entered, we refused them quarter, having the day before summoned the town. I be- 
lieve we put to the sword the whole number of the defenders. I do not think 30 of 
the whole number escaped with their lives ; those that did are in safe custody for Bar- 
badoes.””’ * * * The enemy being not willing to put an issue upon a fresh battle, 
had put into this garrison almost all their prime soldiers, being about 3000 horse and 
foot, under the command of their best officer, Sir Arthur Aston, being made Go- 
vernor. There were some seven or eight regiments ; Ormonde’s being one, under the 
command of Sir Edmund Verney. I do not believe, neither do I hear that any offi- 
cers escaped with his life, save only one Lieutenant, who, I hear, going to the enemy, 
said that he was the only man that escaped of all the garrison. The enemy were 
filled upon this with much terror, and truly I believe this bitterness will save much 
effusion of blood, through the goodness of God. O. CromweE Lt. Sept. 16th, 1649.”’ 

In a paper called ‘‘ Two great fights in Ireland, &c. ‘‘ we are told that ‘‘ The great 
engeneer Colonel Ashton hath studied a new stratagem of war, for taking off either 
leg or arm; the engine runs upon three weels, and is to be planted both at gates or 
breaches, upon any attempt or storm ;’’ and a rude engraving of the machines are 
given in its title. In ‘“‘ Two Letters, one from Ireland, and the other from Liver- 
pool,’’ containing an account of the taking of Tredah, we are informed that ‘‘ there 
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THE ALTAR-SCREEN AT ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK, AS NOW BEING 
RESTORED FROM THE DESIGNS OF ROBERT WALLACE, ESQ. ARCHITECT. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following observations will, I trust, form a suitable 
accompaniment to the engraving of the restored design of this beautiful speci- 
men of architecture of the sixteenth century. Prior to the conclusion of Mr. 
Gwilt’s restoration of the choir of the splendid Church of St. Mary Overy to its 
original purity, the eastern wall was covered with a composition in wood and 
plaster, assigned by tradition (but on what authority does not appear) to Sir 
Christopher Wren. It is fully described by Mr. Nightingale,* and much 
resembled the altar-screens of the City churches. Above this screen was a 
mutilated and somewhat unsightly window of the sixteenth century, the arch 
of which was ornamented with sculptures in relief, in panels, representing in 
the centre an angel holding a shield, which in its original state was probably 
ensigned with the emblems of our Lord’s passion ; and in the lateral ones were 
pelicans sitting in their nests, and apparently feeding their young with their 
own blood. This the architectural antiquary will at once perceive to be the 
emblem of our Saviour, and on that account the chosen badge of Bishop Fox, 
the munificent founder of Corpus Christi College, and the builder, with other 
works, of the altar-screen in Winchester Cathedral; and which, on the same 
account, was introduced by the judicious Gibbons in many of his carvings at 
the altars of churches in a more recent period. The attentive observer would 
also discover a sculptured fascia, constituting an incongruous finish to the 
Italian screen, which among the sculptured oak leaves that adorned its surface 
displayed the Pelican associated with the Agnus Dei, still more closely indicat- 
ing the sacred character of the symbol. These particulars are represented in 
one of the plates to Moss and Nightingale’s History, and much it is to be 
regretted that in the reconstruction of the eastern end of the choir, this arch, 
with its sculptured soffite, has been irretrievably lost. 

On the removal of this screen, a series of niches was discovered ; the canopies 
had been barbarously hacked, almost to a plane surface, but which even in 
their mutilated state possessed so much beauty, that the restoration of the 
entire composition became immediately an object of great interest; and a 
committee was accordingly formed to carry this object into effect by a general 
subscription. The result of the exertions of the excellent individuals who 
' composed the Committee, has been the preservation of a fine piece of work- 
manship, and at the same time the completion of the choir by an architectural 
termination of more than common beauty. The existing altar-screens of mag- 
nitude in this country, are those elaborate specimens of ancient art at Win- 
chester and St. Alban’s, which have been and are the constant theme of admi- 
ration with all who have an eye to appreciate and a heart to feel the beauties 
of ancient English art. To these specimens may be added the present, and 
with them might be included that of Westminster Abbey, if it had not been 
parsimoniously restored in composition instead of stone, presenting to the eye 
the exact tint of unbaked pastry. 

If the reader of this article will lay before him an engraving of Winchester 
altar-screen, side by side with our plate, it will greatly assist him in the 
complete understanding of the following remarks on the architecture and com- 
position of the subject, and will, it may be confidently anticipated, cause him 
to arrive at the conclusion that the designs of both structures were the work 





are 16 of the chief of their heads cutt off, and sent to Dublin to be hanged upon poles 
as traitors,’’? mentioning those of the Governor, Lord Grandison, Sir Edmund Ver- 
ney, Sir Thomas Armstrong, young Villiers, and Goodwin. Among the slain were 
the Colonels Sir William Fleming, Warren, and Byrne, and Lieut.-Col. Ralph Aston, 
the Governor’s nephew. Of the Lord Grandison, above mentioned, who is said to 
have commanded the castle, I find no mention, except in the contemporary narrative 
of this siege. 


* History and Antiquities of the Parochial Church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
p- 61. : 
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of one pencil, and that this Church is indebted to the munificent and pious 
prelate Fox for this splendid piece of workmanship. It was probably erected 
shortly after he had bestowed on his own cathedral the screen which still 
remains there, resplendent in its architectural beauties. 

_ The Church of St. Mary Overy, closely adjacent to the Episcopal residence 
of the See, was at all times an object of the regard and attention of the Bishops 
of Winchester ; when, therefore, it is recollected that the name of Fox ranks 
with those of Walkelyn, Lucy, and Wykeham, as princely benefactors to the 
diocesan Cathedral, it would be naturally expected that in a church like the 
present he would not be behind his predecessors Gifford and De Rupibus. The 
nave and choir, and the matchless Lady Chapel, he found perfect and unim- 
provable. All that was left for him to bestow was the altar screen, and he 
embraced the only opportunity of becoming a benefactor to the church by a 
similar donation to that which he had made to his cathedral; and in so doing 
he left to after-times a valuable legacy, stamping it with his peculiar device, 
to point out to posterity its history and founder, in a modest but appropriate 
manner.—See Plate I. 

The screens of St. Saviour’s and Winchester agree in several important par- 
ticulars, not only in the arrangement and general design, but in the actual 
number of the niches, a coincidence which can alone be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance of the two subjects being the work of one hand. 

It will be observed, that the design is made in height into three stories, and 
that in breadth it is again divided into the same number of portions, thus 
preserving in all its parts an allusion to the sacred number Three. In two re- 
spects the present differs from Winchester ; in this, the central divisions in point 
of magnitude bear a greater proportion to the lateral niches than at Winchester ; 
and in that specimen the arrangement is further broken by subdivisions, which 
are rendered necessary by the greater dimensions of the subject, but which do 
not at all interrupt the resemblance which the ensemble of either design bears 
to the other. In the centre of the lower division is a space left for the altar 
table, about which was a blank, occupied at Winchester by a painting, and 
here by three niches, designed by Mr. Wallace, and intended apparently 
for inscriptions. The side divisions show a doorway, with a depressed ogee 
arch, in the last stage of declension, and which when compared with the 
Pointed arch of Winchester, plainly evinces that the present is the later work 
of the two. In the spandrils are grotesque carvings, unsuitable to the dignity 
of their station; they represent human figures chasing some animal, in the 
spandrils, and on the centre a fool with his bauble. In the Winchester ex- 
ample no such incongruities appear, owing perhaps to the work being executed 
more immediately under the eye of the Bishop, the correspondent subjects 
being the Annunciation and the Visitation. 

On each side of the doorway is a niche, rising from the floor, flanked by 
slender buttresses, and covered with a triangular canopy composed of two 
canopied arches, presenting an acute angle to the spectator. A pedestal occu- 
pies each niche with a richly sculptured cap, and above the doorway are two 
canopies similar in design, but rising in altitude above the lateral ones; they 
give dignity to the doorways, and at the same time break the horizontal line of 
the frieze, which constitutes the finish, the same object being attained at Win- 
chester by different means,—in both cases evincing the assiduity with which 
ancient architects avoided a tasteless horizontal line, the pride of modern college 
and church builders. The frieze just spoken of consists of a series of angels in 
the act of adoration. 

The second story is composed of a large niche in the centre, being covered 
with a canopy of a semi-hexagonal form; it is accompanied with five uniform 
niches on each side, with pedestals and canopies as before. A second frieze of 
angels forms the finish to this story. 

The third and last story is nearly a copy of the preceding, except that the 
canopy of the central niche is of a more prominent character than those which 
are below it. The fascia of holy lambs and pelicans succeeds to these canopies, 
and here terminate the original remains of the screen. As a finish to the 
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entire composition, Mr. Wallace has introduced an entablature charged with 
angels, separated by shields, and the whole is crowned with a cornice, on 
which is set a series of reversed trefoil arches, having leaves on their points. 
It is evident that in the original design, a broader entablature than the fascia 
must have existed, from the circumstance of the central canopy rising above the 
line, which, in consequence of its breaking against the sill of the window, 
would have produced an awkward effect. This circumstance would justify the 
introduction of the entablature, did it not appear that a similar termination, in 
all but detail, is found in the prototype at Winchester. In all the niches of 
this screen it is observable that the back jining is ornamented with perpendi- 
cular lines on that part alone which was not covered by the statues; in conse- 
quence, the empty niches have aa unfinished appearance. 

The occupation of these niches by sacred and appropriate statues in the pre- 
sent day, is more thar the mest sanguine antiquary can veature to anticipate ; 
but he may be allowed to look with the mind’s eye to that period when in all 
the magnificence of the fifteenth century, sculpture and painting lent their 
aid to complete and embellish this sumptuous display of architecture. Upon 
the altar and under the central canopy, in the first range, stood the crucifix ; 
the large niche above was appropriated to the statue of the Blessed Virgin, 
the patroness of the Church; and in the corresponding niche, in the upper 
range, we may as confidently assign to the representation of the sacred 
Trinity ; the minor niches might be occupied by the sainted bishops of the 
See. Above the whole, the design was carried on in the painted glass of 
the east window, enclosed as it were in a richly sculptured frame ; in this per- 
fect state, what a magnificent scene was displayed in the choir! How pleasing 
to witness the fine arts called to the aid of devotion ; and taste and genius, the 
best gifts of heaven, serving as handmaids to Religion! The vivid fancy calls 
up the Prior and the Canons, the clouds of incense, the solemn chant, and the 
deep-toned organ. All this has departed, and the screen alone remains a monu- 
ment of the former grandeur of this splendid temple. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this fine architectural composition, when 
perfected, will not be defaced with inscriptions; but that, as a precedent for the 
omission has occurred at Chelsea, it will be followed in the present instance.* 
It is greatly to be lamented, that so appropriate an embellishment to the altar 
of a Christian church as a crucifix, should not be allowed to keep its ancient 
and appropriate station. 

The doorways and altar table, which are omitted in the engraving, are not 
included in the present contract’; but are reserved for a future opportunity, and 
will be added when the subscription shall suffice for such purpose. At present 
the sanguine feeling which has been apparent in every work connected with 
this parish, has pushed forward the restoration beyond what the funds would 
warrant ; the Committee relying on the liberality not alone of the parish, but of 
the public at large, to supply the deficient amount. 

It would be unjust to close this account without adding a tribute of praise to 
Mr. Wallace, for his able superintendence of this restoration; the amount of 
his estimate was very low, and it is indeed a matter of surprise how so 
much work could have been prepared so successfully and so faithfully for so 
small an amount. The contract was for 700/. and it is due to the contractor, 
Mr. Firth, to add that he has sedulously performed his part in the undertaking.> 

The ancient materials of the screen are Caen and Fire stone. The restora- 
tion has been effected in stone from Painswick in Glocestershire, which in tint 
and grain harmonizes very well with the former material, which has been re- 
tained wherever it was practicable to do so. Such portions as are new, and 
which of course includes nearly the whole of the ornamental detail, were scru- 
pulously worked from moulds made from the original remains, and replaced in 





* See the correspondence on this subject, between ‘‘ A Looker-on,’’ and E. I. C. 
in Gent. Mag. vox. xcevit. pt. i. 

+ Vide Gent. Mag. August, 1831, p. 199 for my notice of the first canopy, 
which was then in Mr. Firth’s workshop, 


Gent. Maa. Vou. I. U 
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the same situations which were occupied by the originals. The fine arts are 
indebted to all the parties concerned for the preservation of a splendid speci- 
men of a very rare class of ancient works, the value of which will be the more 
highly appreciated by those who are conversant with the detail and arrange- 
ment ofour ancient Churches ; by such, the screen-work of Pointed architec- 
ture has always-been held to be one of its most beautiful features. 

‘It is but just to add, that Mr. Wallace, in his original design, which our 
readers will recollect seeing during the period of the memorable contest for the 
preservation of the Lady Chapel, contemplated the occupation of the window 
over the screen with painted glass, after a design by Mr. Willement. Let us 
hope that the liberality of the public will enable the Committee to complete the 
task they have engaged in, and that as each successive work which has been 
undertaken for the embellishment or preservation of this noble Church ap- 
proaches to its close, the friends of the structure will be encouraged to proceed 
with others which remain behind,* and that soon, very soon, the Priory church of 
St. Mary Overy will hold its due and proper rank among the buildings of the me- 
tropolis, and, redeemed from a state of ruin and dilapidation, be justly termed 
the pride and glory of Southwark. 





ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE CHURCHES OF LONDON. 


Jan. 13. 

Mr. Ursan,—I read with great satisfaction the able letter of “a Citizen of 
London and a Churchman,” in your last number; the very important reasons 
which your Correspondent advances in favour of the preservation of the Churches 
of the Metropolis, renders the task I have undertaken the more easy: leaving 
then to your Correspondent the consideration of all the various objections 
which he so ably brings forward to the measure, I will for the present confine 
myself to the question of the value of the marked Churches as far as concerns 
the Fine Arts. 

To prove the value which the various Churches built by Sir Christopher 
Wren possess, as examples of our excellent school of Church-building, would 
fill a greater space in your Magazine than I can presume to occupy. I shall 
only on this head observe, that Mr. Savage, the Architect of one of the best 
modern Grecian Churches (St. James, Bermondsey‘), has chosen his model from 
the school of Wren, the steeple being a close imitation of that of St. 
Stephen, Walbrook. 

I shall now follow up the correspondence which has appeared in your pages, 
with a list of a portion of the Churches doomed to destruction, and some 
brief observations on their character as works of art; but in the outset I am 
happy to inform your readers, that St. Clement’s Church, mentioned in my last 
letter, is saved from destruction by the refusal of three Prelates of the Church 
to give their sanction to its destruction. f 

1. St. SrepHen, Watsroox.—The beauties of this Church are so well 
known, that I shall not add a word in its favour. Its excellencies are perhaps 
even more appreciated on the Continent than at home. The Goths spared the 
Pantheon ; yet London, enlightened London, can really produce a junto of bar- 
barians to call for the destruction of a building which is the admiration of every 
tasteful individual in Europe. 

' 2. St. ANTHOLINE.§—One of the finest of Wren’s steeples ; a square tower, 





* The nave still remains unroofed ; this is the next and concluding restoration of 
the Priory Church. We sincerely hope it will not be delayed beyond the present 


spring. 

t Vide Gent. Mag. Sept. 1830, for an engraving and description of the Church. 

} The Archbishop of Canterbury, as Metropolitan; the Bishop of London, as 
Diocesan and Patron of St. Clement’s; and the Bishop of Llandaff, as Dean of St. 
Paul’s, the Patron of St. Martin Orgar’s, the living which is united to St. Clement’s 
(see our Domestic News). 


§ All these Churches are fully described in the late T. Allen’s History and Survey 
of London. 
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sustaining an octangular spire all of stone, in a plain and bold style of architec- 
ture, closely resembling the matchless specimens of antiquity. In 1829 the 
Church and spire were thoroughly repaired, the latter restored, and about four- 
teen feet rebuilt. Church in plan octangular, ceiling an oval dome, sustained 
on a peristyle of eight columns—order Composite. 

3. ALLHALLows THE Great.—Exterior massive and heavy, very suitable to 
the situation— interior light and cheerful. The characteristics are elegance 
united with a great boldness of detail—order Doric. The matchless screen, the 
gift of the Hanse Merchants, is unrivalled as a specimen of oak carving. The 
pulpit, altar, with three statues, and the various carved work about the Church, 
render it an object of intense interest. It is in excellent repair. 

4. ALLHALLows, Lonpon Watui.—A Church of the modern school, with a 
plain outside, but highly decorated interior, too much partaking the character 
of a ball-room; but nevertheless, as a building, it is far from a bad specimen 
of architecture. The younger Dance was the Architect. It is in a good state 
of repair. 

5. ot Breap Srreet.—A plain and substantial stone Church, 
built by Sir Christopher Wren. It has all the characteristics of the work of a 
great architect, without pretension to ornament or elaborate detail; it is simple 
and handsome, and shows to the meanest understanding the hand of a master. 
In good repair. This Church, it is said, contains the ashes of Sir Isaac New- 
ton :—are they to be scattered to the winds like the dust of the roads? Is this 
the respect which an enlightened country should show to the illustrious dead ? 

5. Sr. Aueustine, Wartine Srreer.—A very neat and even elegant 
Church built from Wren’s designs—order Corinthian. Recently repaired at a 
great expense.* 

6. St. BarrHotomew, Excnance.—The outside, of rough masonry, is only 
remarkable for its boldness. The interior, of the Tuscan order, shows a design 
of great beauty ; the nave and ailes are separated by arches, like the quadrangle 
of the neighbouring Exchange, both the works of our great national architect 
Wren. The font and altar of the most valuable Sienna marble. This Church 
is in excellent repair, having been very recently put into that state. 

7. Sr. Benet, Fencnurcu.—Little of the outside is seen—a massive tower 
with a leaded dome, crowned with a cross, a model of the Architect’s Cathe- 
dral ; interior shows a peristyle of six columns supporting an elliptical dome— 
order Composite. Very recently repaired. 

8. Sr. Benet, Gracecnurcu.—A solid Church, without much pretension 
to ornament; a well-proportioned spire, and a light and cheerful interior. One 
of Wren’s Churches, and in good repair. 

9. Sr. James, Garytick Hrrue.—A grand and noble Church, one of Wren’s 
best designs; the interior is in plan a cross, contained in a parallelogram, with 
a chancel; the order Ionic, with a rich ceiling. The arrangement of the in- 
terior is worthy of Rome; it contains a painting by Burnet. The steeple is 
much admired—this Church is in good repair. 

10. St. Martin’s, Ourwicu.—A neat little Church, of which Mr. Cockerell 
is the Architect; it only occupies a part of the site of the old Church, the 
residue having been sacrificed to the demon of improvement. Lately repaired. 

‘il. Sr. Micuage,, QueenuitHe.—A design of Wren’s, which forcibly dis- 
plays the versatility of the great Architect’s genius; the Church has but few 
features in common with his other edifices, but the exterior has a considerable 
portion of ornament, with a lofty spire; the interior light and elegant—repaired 
very recently. 

12. Sr. Vepast.—The spire of this Church is admired by every passenger 
who traverses Cheapside; it is a lofty obelisk, the proportions of which are so 
just, that if Sir C. Wren had built nothing else, this steeple would have esta- 
blished his fame; yet it is now to be inconsiderately doomed to destruction 
without the shadow of a pretence on the score of utility. The interior contains 





* Gents, Mag. vol. cr. pt. ii, p. 217. 
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some of Gibbons’s most exquisite carvings. I invite men of taste to look at 
the altar screen. 

The Churches above enumerated (with St. Clement’s, which has been saved,) 
are about half of those on which the fangs of the destroyers were about to be 
laid. If no other considerations avail, if the sacredness of the depositories of 
the dead is disregarded, if the consecration of the Church is treated as a vain 
ceremony, let the Fine Arts plead the cause of Religion; and before the 
Churches are doomed to destruction, let me hope that some Member of the 
House of Commons will suggest that the members of the Royal Academy 
should visit the Churches, and give their opinion upon them as works of art. 
1 hope and trust, Mr. Urban, the friends of the Church will exert themselves, 
and manfully oppose a scheme which, under the false pretence of improvement, 
is intended to aim a deadly blow at the Established Church. 

Yours, &c. CuICcHELE. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN FENCHUBCH STREET, 
Jan. 10. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I take this opportunity of laying before your readers a short 
notice of some discoveries which were made in the autumn of 1833, during the 
progress of a sewer in Fenchurch-street. The works commenced in August, 
and were continued for several months; but the most important of the results 
occurred in the early part of the excavation. 

The part of the street more particularly to be noticed is, that which lies be- 
tween Rood and Mincing-lanes, including the site of the former Church of St, 
Gabriel, Fenchurch-street. 

The following plan, taken from a larger and unpublished drawing, comprising 
the entire parish, for the use of which I am indebted to the kindness of Thomas 
Saunders, Esq. F.S.A. shews the site of the Church, the whole of which was 
laid into the highway after the fire of London, and has been entirely developed 
in the course of the works of which 1 have occasion to. speak. 
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The Church, it will be seen, stood in the usual position with regard to the 
cardinal points, and was in consequence traversed in the whole length by the 
sewer. A wall of about 5 feet in thickness, composed of chalk and rubble, 
opposite to the Red Lion pubtic-house, was evidently the western boundary of 
the Church. At a distance of 76 feet eastward was another wall, or rather a 
mass of building, about 14 feet in thickness, of which about 6 feet were com- 
posed of rubble and chalk, with a sort of bond of Roman brick, the remaining 
thickness of the mass being made up of brick and mixed materials of less 
antiquity, being probably the remains of some ancient vaults. The appearance 
of the whole would lead to the supposition that a tower had stood on the spot; 
but it does not appear that the Church ever had arrived at the dignity of a 
steeple ; this portion of masonry constituted the eastern end, which, as the 
plan shews was semi-circular, and was probably of great antiquity 
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In the space included within these walls were numerous coffins of wood in 
an almost perfect state, and the whole of the ground was thickly sprinkled with 
human bones. It is not probable that any burying ground was attached to 
the building, as I found but few bones beyond the limits bounded by the 
masonry, and those that were found appeared to have been deposited acci- 
dentally. 

At amt six feet eastward of the chancel wall was a well of considerable 
depth, built round with bricks of a flatter and broader make than those in use 
at present, but which from their softness did not appear of very considerable 
antiquity. 

Still further eastward, and near to the extremity of Mincing-lane, a Roman 
mansion of some consequence appears to have been situated. 

The walls of this structure were constructed of the same materials as the 
eastern wall of the Church; but the Roman brick was rather more plentiful, 
and the floor of the building evidently marked the level of the Roman-street, 
as the excavation, which was continued eight feet deeper, now reached the virgin 
earth. 

A short distance to the westward of this well, and opposite to No. 132, 
Fenchurch-street (and I am now returning along the street in that direction), 
was a tessellated pavement of considerable extent: it was situated at the depth 
of 12 feet below the modern level. The pavement when entire was a good 
specimen of this kind of decoration ; it was superior as well to that which is so 
often disturbed in St. Saviour’s Church-yard, as to the specimen engraved in 
the excellent ‘‘ History and Antiquities‘of St. Michael, Crooked-lane,” p. 19, 
a work of considerable interest, and for which the antiquarian world is in- 
debted to the energy and taste of Mr. Saunders. 

I could only preserve entire a small piece, consisting of five tessere; but I 
have enough cf the design to show that the pavement was disposed in patterns 
formed in geometrical figures ; these specimens are of hard tile, about an inch 
in the longer side, by half an inch in breadth, the thickness little more than 
the third of an inch ; they are set in firm mortar, and are of three colours, viz. : 
tiles of dark red (the common Roman tile), sand colour, and grey or black, 
and one of a lozenge shape, of a hard white pebble. From the portion I have, 
it appears they were arranged in a circle about 11 inches in diameter, which 
was composed of red tesserx ;:in the angles were the sand coloured, relieved 
at intervals with the grey ; the small white stone probably formed a centre, and 
other separate ones which I have are square, oblong, and wedge-formed, like 
keystones; the latter manifestly composed circles of small radii, or other 
curvilinear figures: one in particular of the wedge-formed pieces is grooved at 
each of the inclined faces, so that, when entire, it formed part of a circular 
ornament, having lines radiating from the centre. 

A short distance westward, and nearly opposite to the entrance of the house, 
No. 86, in the street, was a very large and perfect pavement, wholly com- 
posed of the red tesserz, which came away in compact portions; it was under 
the present foot pavement at the same depth as the former, and probably be- 
longed to some part of the same dwelling. 

I found among the ruins a small portion of the covering of the walls of this 
house; it was a piece of very hard and fine plaster, intermixed with small 
pebbles, and was painted of a fine lively vermillion, which, on the first turning 
up of the fragment, was very brilliant; it has since turned of a duller red 
than before. 

The great depth of the ancient level of the city, has often created a doubt 
which I think has not been satisfactorily solved. I think it may be accounted 
for upon the supposition that the streets were lower in the centre than at the 
sides, in the same manner as the highways at Chester are constructed. If this 
conjecture be correct, it is not difficult to account for the increase; the ancient 
level was in all probability preserved until the introduction of foot pavements, 
when it was raised by the addition of one or more layers of gravel. To this 
succeeded the immense accession of material which the rubbish of the great 
fire must have occasioned, and the subsequent additions made by the frequent 
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pavements since that period; this suggestion will also aceount for the cir- 
cumstance of small tobacco pipes being frequently found at a great depth below 
the modern level. These were, in all probability, deposited when the pave- 
ment was first laid, and the finding of them seems to corroborate the sup- 
position that the rise of level began with the general use of pavements, as 
we cannot assign an earlier antiquity to these pipes than the reign of Elizabeth. 

I woald call your readers’ attention to the account of the Roman discoveries 
in Lombard-street in 1785, and which are described in the Archeologia, vol. viii. 
p- 127; and it is curious to observe how closely the remains then disclosed 
agree with those which were brought to light during the excavation which forms 
the subject of the present letter, as well in the nature as in the extent of the 
subjects disclosed. 

I shall now proceed to enumerate the various remains of antiquity which 
have come into my possession. I have heard that many coins were found, but 
of such articles I always entertain a great degree of suspicion. 

The handle of a bronze vase, and aportion of the body of the same; the 
former appears like two legs, and might be mistaken for the lower part of a 
statue. A portion of a mortar much worn at the bottom. A piece of a wall 
or ridge tile, resembling those described by A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A.— 
Gent. Mag. xcrx. pt.i. p. 401. 

A small vase quite perfect, 34 inches in height, of a sandy kind of pottery. 
lt is marked by parallel rings, and has a wreath of slight leaves painted 
round the neck. 

A glass bead of the sort denominated druidical. Various fragments of 
Roman glass. 

A great quantity of the red Samian ware, much fractured. I have several 
ornamented pieces, one of which is exceedingly curious. It represents in one 
compartment a combat of gladiators, and 1 am fortunate enough to possess 
the entire pattern.* The combatants’ headpieces are different in form ; one has 
a rim like a morion, and much resembles a modern hat; the other is the 
Phrygian bonnet. The shields are square, and on the legs are greaves protect- 
ing the shins. Near the heads of the figures are birds, and the scene of the 
combat is indicated, by the presence of a rabbit and several shrubs, to be a 
field; the combat therefore appears to be rather a reality than the shew of a 
circus; and I have only named them gladiators in consequence of their re- 
semblance to some paintings so styled, which were discovered in Pompeii. In 
a second compartment is a graceful youthful figure naked, holding a pitcher. 

Other fragments have the elegant remaining patterns so common in these 
interesting remains of ancient art, the vine leaf, &c.; the fragments that I have 
chiefly belonged to bowls. 

The graceful moulded patterns, so often repeated in these works, are partly 
of an architectural, and partly of an arabesque character, the former being 
principally imitations of the egg and tongue moulding of the lonic order. The 
patterns are disposed in parallel horizontal lines, and the great source of 
variety arises from the modé in which the lines are repeated, the patterns alter- 
nating in different specimens, sometimes appearing in the middle, sometimes 
in the upper, and at others in the lower lines, by which a few ornaments are 
easily changed and made to form a great variety of patterns. 

In almost every portion which I possess, a zig-zag ornament is apparent, 
which is identical with the chevron mouldings of our Norman churches; and it 
affords one out of many proofs, of the fact, that what we call Norman is in fact 
debased Roman architecture, and which, were it not foreign to the present 
letter, 1 would endeavour to show had borrowed all its mouldings and detail from 
Roman architecture; and that not only the mouldings, but even the orders 
were imitated as closely as the skill of the builders allowed. If the presence 
of Roman ornament as a test of antiquity, was adopted, little difficulty would 
exist in determining the age of Norman buildings, as they are called; and we 





* A small fragment of a similar pattern is engraved in ‘‘ The History of St. 
Michael’s, Crooked-lane;”’ the original is in Mr. Taylor’s possession. 
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should-no longer hear the assertion, that all our English buildings are of date 
posterior to the Conquest. : 

The potters’ marks on several shew that these articles came from the manu- 
factories of the same individuals, asthose which have been here discovered in 
former times, and are detailed in the lists given by Governor Pownall,* Mr. 
Jackson,t and Mr. Kempe}. The specimens in my possession have the follow- 
ing—SECVNDI—VMICIO—ALBINIMA—OF SEVER—CRBSTI, &c. &c. 

Besides the above, I have some specimens of a fine pottery, very thin, and 
glazed of a black tint—the handle of an amphora, of red earth, of large 
dimensions. The remainder of my specimens of Samian ware consists of portions 
of small and elegant cups, and of patere or dishes, &c. 

A funnel-formed pipe of red clay, many necks and handles of yellow pottery, 
and several other fragments. These are only a part of the vast quantity of 
Roman ware which was dug up in the progress of the works. The skull of 
an ox was turned up in the early period of the excavation, on or very near to 
the site of St. Gabriel’s Church. 

Besides the articles above enumerated, I have several others of more modern 
date, some of which may have been buried in the rubbish of the fire of 
London. The most curious are the following—a broach of copper, the orna- 
ments of which are four serpents’ heads, exactly resembling the weather 
cornices of many ancient arches of the Saxon or Norman period; it has three 
inscriptions, of which I can only read one, namely, NOMA. Two spoons, 
one of metal plated, marked in the bowl with a hart; another of pewter, or 
rather latten, marked in the bowl with a circle containing two spoons in 
saltire, and the letters E H. 

I have always entertained an opinion, that the ancient Churches of the 
metropolis are in general built on the sites of Roman buildings of some im- 
portance ; this has been exemplified in numerous examples of former occurrence, 
and inthose of St. Michael’s, Crooked-lane, and St. Saviour’s, in more modern 
times. To these may now be added St. Gabriel, as the remains of Roman 
occupancy which were discovered below the level of the Church on the present 
occasion clearly prove. 

The remains were chiefly found about the site of the Church, and had nearly 
ceased as the excavation proceeded towards Gracechurch-street. 1 expected 
on its arrival at St. Benet’s, that a fresh accession of relics would be found, 
but this expectation was not realized by the result. 

I trust the record of these discoveries will be acceptable to the readers of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine; and am Yours, &c. 


E. J. Cartos. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 


Mr. Ursan,—Pointed architecture, some time before the close of the 14th 
century, submitted to an entire change, from the beautiful character which be- 
longed to it in the reign of Henry III. to the style which continued to distin- 
guish it with unabated elegance, though not without the experiment of novel 
ornament, in the early part of the reign of Edward III. 

It was reserved for William of Wykeham to discard the fashion here alluded 
to, of combining novel ornaments with those previously established, and to 
fix the style which distinguishes the latter part of the 14th century. 

1 shall endeavour to exemplify the magnificent order of Pointed architecture 
now referred to, by a brief examination of the Chapel of New College, since it 
presents us with the fairest and most finished specimen of Wykeham’s archi- 
tecture; and a description of the chancel of Adderbury Church, with which I 
shall chiefly occupy the present letter, will be found, though constructed with 
a different degree of taste, not less worthy of the same lofty genius. 





* Archeol. vol. v. p.282. + Ibid. vol. viii. p.127. { Ibid. vol. xxiv. p. 190. 
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Wykeham was one of the most accomplished architects of antiquity. The 
hand of a master is strongly impressed on all his works. His desire was to 
attract rather by just proportions in the outline of his designs, anda judicious 
distribution of ornament, than by promiscuous and excessive enrichment; and 
he never blended the accessary ornaments of architecture with its main and 
necessary feature. He must have viewed with admiration the many splendid 
buildings erected in his youth, and which could scarcely have lost their freshness 
at the time when he himself was prepared to engage in architectural works of 
the most costly and magnificent description. But Wykeham had no desire to 
be remembered as a copyist, and we must admit that he has well established 
his claim to originality. 

New College, his great and favourite work, exhibited in its pristine state an 
assemblage of buildings on the four sides of a quadrangle, of magnificent 
dimensions. The plan was novel, and subsequent architects, of renown ecarcely 
inferior to that of Wykeham himself, acknowledged its beauty and propriety 
in the copy they made of its arrangement for their own collegiate establish- 
ments in the same University. Greatness must be considered as the characteristic 
distinction of Wykeham’s architecture. It appertains to all his works, and 
exalts them to the highest degree of perfection. He made the most judicious 
application of ornament, by scrupulously limiting it to such features as either 
by their situation or appropriation seemed to require the additional embellish- 
ment. View the design of New College Chapel within and without ; and then 
let the Minimist transfer his attention to the most inconsiderable, in point of 
dimensions, and perhaps the latest of his buildings,—the chancel of Adderbury 
Church, and he will admit that both attest the justness of the foregoing re- 
marks. The component features of his buildings are few, broad, and decisive. 
Simplicity, of a kind totally unconnected with that which is the result of 
poverty of ornament,—an impressive and grand simplicity,—strikingly charac- 
terises the south side of the Chapel. The bays of the building are perfectly 
symmetrical ; the highest hopes of Pointed architecture are surely accom- 
plished in this magnificent structure. The windows are divided by firm and 
prominent buttresses, which retreat at regular distances from their basement 
to the unbroken and parallel lines of the parapet. At this point they receive 
square turrets with crocketed pinnacles,—the latter remarkable for a slight 
convexity at the base. This character, though perhaps never before noticed, 
must be regarded in the present instance, as the germ of the dome-turrets with 
which Bishop Fox, the successor of Wykeham, in the see of Winchester, at 
the distance of about fourscore years, enriched the exterior of the choir of his 
Cathedral. The tracery of the windows is designed on a principle coeval with 
the invention of the ornament. Its forms are generated from those of the 
arch by which it is inclosed.- A strong mullion in the centre receives the 
main ribs, which being portions of circles of the same diameter as the outer 
arch which they join, form two arches of equal figure. Two other mullions 
receive the second series of forms, which extend throughout the pattern 
and complete the-design. I am aware of the difficulty of conveying by 
the pen alone, a correct notion of the principle upon which tracery was for- 
merly, though with many exceptions, constructed ; but it must be well known 
that it is not always of equal substance through all its ramifications, but that 
the mullions from which it springs differ in size ; the smallest consisting of only 
a portion of the mouldings which compose the next in size. The principal 
mullion receives a still greater number of mouldings, which form only a portion 
of those of the outer arch. 

These are a few of the beautiful and interesting details of a Chapel, which 
half a century ago appeared in all essential respects as it was left by its founder. 
The circumstance that its roof and furniture were of plain and solid oak work, 
goes near to prove that simplicity reigned throughout this majestic edifice, the 
altar alone excepted ; this was highly adorned with niches and sculptures, of the 
original propriety and magnificence of which we can form no just idea from 
the condition in which we now view it. But before I quit this subject, I must 
repeat an observation which I formerly made, namely, that its plan, taken as a 
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whole, is original, and that it is the prototype of several Chapels erected sub- 
sequently on the same figure.* Wykeham, however, has obviously appropriated 
@ portion of the planof a Cathedral. The eastern half of his noble Church 
at Winchester afforded him a model of great beauty and splendor, but the 
Cathedrals of Lichfield and Oxford in their origine| state are the most complete 
models. The brevity of the ante-chapel might have been regarded as a defect, 
if its tranverse dimension had not been increased by spacious aisles, whose 
lofty and magnificent arches contribute so much to the internal grandeur of 
the building. 

The Mintmist must now accompany me to Adderbury, for the purpose of 
viewing the grand chancel of one of the noblest churches in Oxfordshire. I 
have no hesitation in ascribing it to the genius and munificence of William of 
Wykeham, and may hereafter be able fully to establish this fact, though my 
industry has not at present enabled me to confirm it. The early records of 
parish Churches are not often within our reach. Heraldry, that ancient, ad- 
mired, and instructive ornament of Architecture, supplies us with the most 
certain and valuable evidence in the absence of written testimony: other deco- 
rations often lend their aid to our inquiry, but the armorial shield may be 
viewed as a brief memorial of the person and period to which attention is 
directed. This building is worthy of the exalted taste and abilities of him 
whose cognizances it exhibits in a multiplicity of sculptures both in wood and 
stone ; but it is treated with no»respect, and I must observe, that this church 
furnishes a deplorable instance of the economy which seeks to avoid the expense 
of repair, by the total destruction of its object. No consideration was here 
entertained, save the narrow one of bestowing as little upon the fabric of 
the Church as might be deemed consistent with decency and neatness ; but 
surely propriety, and with it every good and generous feeling, is outraged 
by the deliberate destruction of the Architectural features of a building 
for the sake of saving the cost of needful repairs. This disgraceful course has 
been permitted at Adderbury, and consequently its windows, which are 
unusually spacious, present empty chasms. No more reverence was paid 
to the beautiful chancel built by Wykeham, than to the splendid architec- 
ture of Edward the Second’s age. The work of both periods is so extremely 
grand, and so delicately finished, that one would have thought that the hand 
which was uplifted would have paused ere it descended to commit violence upon 
the requisite ornaments of the sacred edifice, and would at length have refused 
the thankless and unholy toil. Thecelebrated sculptures on the exterior of the 
nave remain in perfect preservation. Their size and situation prove that they 
were designed and carved to attract attention, and secure a more than casual 
inspection, which is all that was generally bestowed upon the accessory orna- 
ments of Architecture. These remarkable devices have escaped unhurt, and to 
render them as conspicuous as possible have been coloured ; while the architec- 
ture of which they were only the subordinate embellishments, has been bar- 
barously defaced.. It is well and commendable to protect every feature of the 
architecture of our ancient Churches ; but who can commend the taste and dis- 
crimination which, while they urge the careful defence of grotesque sculptures, 
unfeelingly permit the destruction of more elegant and important ornaments ? 
Recent discoveries have proved that the windows in the body of the Church 
were rich in patterns of flowing tracery; and those of the chancel were 
walled up with their own ruins, and with those created by the sacrilege 
which was at the same time committed around the altar. These are abate- 
ments to our unqualified admiration of this church. Its plan is cruciform ; 
but the tower, crowned with a spire, both of admirable strength and 
simplicity, stands at the west end. The transepts exhibit portions of the 
original church, which was built early in the 13th century; it was, 
however, for some good reason rebuilt in the early part of the 14th Century ; 
and in about eighty or ninety years afterwards Wykeham added the Chancel, 
which might previously have been a part of the original structure, on which 








* Architecture of Magdalen College, 1823. 
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the signs of premature decay had become visible; or which was at length 
found to be inconvenient. Though Wykeham, perhaps, was competent to design 
a building, the elegance and interest of which would stifle regret for the demo- 
lition of one erected in the beginning of the 14th Century, we can scarcely 
suppose that he made the attempt in this instance; it is more probable that he 
was the first rebuilder of the chancel. Its internal length is 40 feet, its breadth 
half the measure, and its height full three-fourths of the greater dimension. 
The upright of the walls on the outside is still more considerable, so that 
loftiness may fairly be considered as the striking character in the proportions 
of this building. The summit terminates with a straight cornice on the sides, 
and a depressed pediment or gable at the east end. Wykeham evinced no par- 
tiality for battlements, which, in all his designs, were excluded from the prin- 
cipal buildings. Pinnacles, where they could be adopted with propriety, were 
his favourite ornaments: those of this Chancel have long since been swept 
from their bases. I may close these general remarks with observing, that the 
finest material, construction, and sculpture, are combined in this building; and 
that strength, supplied by walls of masonry 4f. 6in. in thickness above the 
basement, is another quality, which, added to those before-named, entitles it to 
admiration, and to the longest period of duration. 

The six noble windows—I speak of what they have been, rather than what 
they now are—occupying more than one-half of the superficies of the walls, 
admitted a flood of light to the interior, which must have exhibited a spectacle 
of uncommon splendour when the lofty compartments, and the rich tracery 
glowed with painted glass, and reflected their lustre upon the walls, them- 
selves covered with enrichments in painting and gilding: and upon the 
floor, inlaid with sculptured brasses, and the various kinds of sepulchral 
records which pride or humility called into fashion. There are only two 
windows on the north side, the centre space being occupied by the entrance to 
the sacristy, which forms a most beautiful and useful appendage to the Chancel, 
with which it is coeval. 

The triple divisions of the sides are still more strongly marked by buttresses, 
which are doubled at the eastern angles; and in the place of one on the north 
side, an octagonal staircase turret, lofty and embattled, increases the variety 
and interest of the design. The buttresses possess considerable elegance, 
and an uncommon novelty, arising from their connection with what must be 
termed pilasters, which measure 27 inches broad, and project 43 inches, and 
rise to the summit of the building, where, capped with the deep, retreating 
cornice which completes the parapet, they form the pedestals of lofty quadrila- 
teral pinnacles. 

A doorway of small dimensions, but handsome design, opens to the chancel 
under the middle window on the south side. It has a square label with orna- 
mented spandrels, and jambs deeply sunk inthe wall: the two most prominent 
mouldings have bases, but no capitals. This minute feature in the design is 
entitled to notice, because it is characteristic of this building. It will be seen 
that mouldings of delicate appearance encompass the most spacious openings 
without any interruption at the springing of the arches. Columns subservient 
to decoration are not to be found in Wykeham’s Architecture; when he em- 
ployed them it was for their legitimate purpose—the support of the fabric. A 
great variety of sculpture must not be sought in the Architecture of Wyke- 
ham ; that on the exterior of this building is soon told. Inthe gable may be 
seen a shield with the arms of Wykeham, surmounted by the bust of a Bishop 
wearing the mitre. The corbels of the window below present very finely 
sculptured heads of a King and a Queen, but the distinguishing crowns are 
nearly destroyed. The water spouts are too prominent to escape notice; they 
have shared the care of the sculptor, and the monstrous was not overlooked in 
their design. 

Let me once more refer to the general design, for the purpose of directing the 
attention of the Minimis¢ to the masterly skill with which its horizontal sub- 
divisions are formed by bands or cornices of mouldings, which, by their size 
and richness, confer more beauty and grandeur upon the building thus adorned, 
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than could be produced by any other species of ornament. The base is mag- 
nificently arranged in a triple series of mouldings, which rise to the height of 
six feet from the ground, and graduate rapidly from a broad plinth of solid 
masonry. 

Passing through the narrow south doorway, which is forced out of a central 
position, on account of the priests’ stalls, we view and admire the loftiness and 
elegance of the interior. The figure of a double cube for the proportions of a 
room appropriated to the altar of a considerable church, and its splendid accom- 
paniments of stalls, niches, statues, tombs, and other rich and costly articles 
of sacred furniture, is best calculated to exhibit its own effect, and that of the 
solemn ceremonies to which it is dedicated. Here is space for the utmost mag- 
nificence; and the chancel of Adderbury Church, as it was left complete by 
Wykeham, must have awed the beholder by its dignity, and its solemn splen- 
dour. Its present glare was unseen in those days; then its six large windows 
admitted, through the medium of painted glass, no more than a sufficient 
quantity of light ; now, in the absence of deep-toned colours incorporated with 
a material of no ordinary substance, the light is found to be intolerable; and 
for the double purpose of diminishing its force, and saving expense, a third 
part of the aggregate opening is walled up; and not the perforations of the 
tracery only, which might still have been allowed to remain as an ornament, 
but the entire openings of the arches on both sides, are hidden as though the 
intention were to deface the building as much as possible. Whitewash in its 
coldest glare, has superseded fresco paintings, and completed the destruction of 
the sublime effect of the interior. 

Recent discoveries have brought to light many original ornaments which, for 
a very long period, have been concealed from view. The stone altar was utterly 
destroyed; it was elevated upon a pavement 13 feet broad, and 17 inches above 
the level of the floor; and was recessed 18 inches within the opening of the 
window, the retreating jambs of which descend to the pavement. The altar 
occupied a space 13f. lin. in width, and 3f. 8in. in height. The wall over it 
is adorned with 14 canopied niches of exquisite beauty. The freshness of their 
gilding and painting is remarkable. A few injuries wilfully committed, for the 
sake of expunging the names of the statues which once tenanted the recesses, 
alone detract from their perfection. St. Bartholomew, St. Simon, St. John, 
and some others, are visible; but the names of two effigies, more obnoxious 
than those of the Apostles, have been quite obliterated. Two grand niches with- 
in frames, surmounted by enriched cornices, appear on the sides of the east 
window, with whose mouldings they are most elegantly combined. They were 
designed for the reception of statues five feet in height, upon pedestals which 
rest on the pavement, and rise to the height of 6§ feet. The canopies are tall 
and tapering, and beautifully ornamented with crockets. 

The sumptuous stalls for the officiating priests, and the piscina, both on the 
south side, are worthy to be classed with the most beautiful, and the most 
savagely defaced specimens of ancient architecture in England. There is 
reason for believing that the sacrilegious hands which despoiled the altar, and 
mutilated every surrounding ornament, which they either could not remove or 
lacked patience to destroy, left these eminently beautiful seats without the 
marks of excessive damage, and that the reproach of having designedly muti- 
lated some of the fairest works of the chisel of which antiquity could boast, 
belongs to a comparatively modern period. Though the least proper, this was 
selected as the most eligible position for a clumsy mural tablet, for the sake of 
which, all the prominent features were cut away, the canopies shivered to 
pieces, and the cavities walled up, so that till lately a coat of plaster concealed 
both the perfections and the injuries of these seats. The canopies of the stalls 
are formed by the recesses, and do not protrude before the face of the wall ; that 
of the piscina by their side, which is also recessed, originally stood in advance 
of the wall in a convex pyramidal form, somewhat similar to those over the 
altar, but considerably larger, and with the like decorations. The external 
ornaments of the other canopies, however, are both elaborate and elegant. 
The arches over the openings, partaking of the same depressed shape as those 
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of the windows, have been ornamented with cusps, arid surmounted by a 
cornice raised into an ogee figure, with crockets and finials, and panels in the ~ 
spaces between. The partitions of the stalls are pierced with tracery: the 
pillars which divide and support the canopies, are composed of mouldings, and 
slender buttresses terminated with crocketed pinnacles in the cornice above, 
which incloses as it were within a frame this beautiful assemblage of varied 
sculpture. The front of the seats is panelled with quatrefoils; the backs 
are adorned with superb patterns of tracery ; and the canopies are sumptuously 
groined and ornamented with bosses. As I cannot enumerate the enrichments, 
or convey with the pen an adequate notion of their excellence, 1 may observe 
that the detail of the sculpture in the stalls, and not only in these features, but 
in every other part of the edifice, proves the cost, the care, and the skill which 
the architect devoted to the fulfilment of his design. The pedestal of the 
piscina is 3f. Sin. in height; from thence to the canopy 3f. Gin., this space is 
divided by a ledge or shelf of stone. The back is panelled, and the groined 
roof exhibits a rose in the centre. The cornice under the windows terminates 
at the stalls with a small figure supporting the arms of Wykeham, and stand- 
ing on a crowned head as a pedestal: this is one of the most attractive orna- 
ments in the building. 

The chancel presents very little more for description. The mean simplicity 
of its arch over the entrance from,the Church, cannot escape notice : it is of 
remote antiquity, rather acutely pointed, and has in the soffit of each pier a 
single slender pillar filleted, and terminating in animals’ heads for capitals. 
This device is occasionally seen in the architecture of the first half of the 13th 
century, andclaims a Norman original. Butthe arch was less unsightly when 
its ample breadth was occupied by a handsome old oaken screen, which was 
removed a few years ago by the order of Bishop Bagot. I should like to 
speak of the tracery of the windows; for, if an opinion may be formed of its 
beauty from the transom, which has been cleared of rubbish, its design must 
be very elegant. The roof is unworthy of the building; it has a mean and 
modern appearance, and cannot be regarded as the genuine work of Wykeham. 
Some of the carvings with which it is enriched are coarse, others are well 
executed, but rudely fixed on the beams, and must be viewed as the spoils of a 
roof possessed of considerable claims to admiration. It has never been defiled 
with paint or whitewash, and the arms of Wykeham, and of the See of Win- 
chester, remain as colourless as they were left by the carver. The perfection 
of sculpture in stone, however, belongs to the corbels which sustain the roof, 
and those attached to the arches of the windows; both merit particular de- 
scription. The latter are mostly figures of angels winged and holding shields, 
which hang from belts passed over the shoulders. The arch of the east window 
is supported by the busts of a king and a bishop; that over the stalls by the 
head of a venerable man bearded, and an angel whose shield is charged with 
the arms of the see of Winchester. The second window on the same side 
presents two angels, bearing the arms of Wykeham, and the cross of St. 
George. The third window exhibits, the following arms—on a chief a roundel, 
a label of four points ; and on its corbels a singular specimen of sculpture: its 
prominent figure is that of an old woman in a hooded cloak, blowing with 
bellows the fire under a caldron; behind her is a standing figure in more 
graceful costume, elevating in her right hand a kind of ladle. The corbels 
of the opposite window are composed of sculpture; one represents a man 
habited in a loose garment, with a girdle round his waist, carrying on his left 
shoulder a sack, and holding a kind of tablet in his left hand; by his side 
stands a chest or table richly ornamented. On the other corbel appears a 
shepherd shearing a sheep, which he bestrides; behind him is his crook, and 
a flock enclosed in a fold. The remaining window has the bust of a bishop, 
and an angel supporting the arms of Wykeham. 

The eight corbels of the roof, repetitions of the bust of a king and a bishop, 
are in a style of sculpture which would do honour to any age. It is more 
than probable that the architect and his royal patron are here represented ; nay, 
| think it certain that the crowned head on the north wall is a portrait of King 
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Edward the Third. It resembles, but with stronger marks of age, the counte- 
’ nance of the statue on his monument in Westminster Abbey. 

The interior of the sacristy is plain. The deficiency in its height is occa- 
sioned by a room over, in which there is nothing to remark except simplicity 
and gloominess. The approach to the upper is from the lower room, and the 
entrance to the latter, from the chancel, by a door worthy of its prominent 
situation. Its mouldings are richly clustered in an arch of exquisite form, 
enclosed by a square architrave, and completed by a handsome label. There 
is a novelty in the base which merits notice, and I cannot convey a more accu- 
rate idea of it, than by observing that if the sill of a window were cut through 
at fight angles with the face of the wall, it would exactly represent the 
appearance of the sill of this door. I know of only one more example: it 
occurs in the door (called the leaden porch) of an ancient house in Deddington. 

The exterior of the sacristy is distinguished by a beautiful bay-window at 
the east end. Neither church nor mansion can produce a more elegant speci- 
men of the kind. It has plain tracery under an embattled parapet, and its 
glazed compartments are elevated on a lofty basement. 

I have concluded my description ; and will only add, that the restoration of 
the chancel of Adderbury Church would confer an honour upon the good taste 
of the present age. An ArcuirecturaL ANTIQUARY. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. No. II. 


THE PARENTAGE OF THE POET SPENSER. 


Edmund Spenser’s connection with the ennobled Spencers is undoubted : he 
himself parlicularly alludes to it ina sonnet addressed to the Countess of Derby 
(Alice Spencer of Althorp), but the exact degree of kindred has never been ascer- 
tained,—not even the names of his parents. The lady whom Spenser married 
he describes as a daughter of a Cork merchant in his Epithalamium ; ‘‘ Amongst 
the merchants’ daughters none so fair,”” but her family name is unknown. She 
married, secondly, after the poet’s death, Roger Seckerstone, against whom, and 
his mother, Sylvanus Spenser, the eldest son, filed a bill in Chancery, alleging 
various misconduct in the management of the Poet’s property. 


Fitz-Rose. 





VERSES BY THE LATE DR. JEBB, BISHOP OF LIMERICK. 
To Mary Viscountess Bernard, (now Countess of Bandon,) on her Marriage, 
March 13, 1809, with a copy of Cowper’s Poems. 


LADY, were Cowper’s spirit here, Blest guardians of thy vernal youth, 





That sainted spirit sure would breathe 
A fervent wish, a vow sincere, 

And twine them with thy bridal wreath. 
He would not of thy goodness tell, 

- For purest virtue courts the shade ; 

He would not on thy features dwell, 

For Beauty’s short-lived flower must 

fade. 

No, Lady, cease thy modest fears, 

More pleased his artless muse would feel 
To consecrate the filial tears, 

Which from thy trembling eyelids steal. 
To cherish on this joyful day, 

The glist’ning tribute of thy heart ; 
For years of mild maternal sway, 


For cares that made thee what thou art. 


There would he pray that white-robed 
Truth, 


And purest Peace, and Joy serene, 


May shield thee thro’ life’s various 
scene. 
But Cowper lives in realms of light, 
Where kindred seraphs ceaseless sing ; 
Far other hands his wreath unite, 
Far other hands this offering bring. 
Yet, Lady, wilt thou kindly deign, 
(’Tis all the unpractised muse can give) 
Accept this rudely warbled strain, 
And let it bound with Cowper’s live. 
These volumes too I friendly ween, 
May for their author’s sake be prized ; 
When thy own heart shall match the scene, 
By Wisdom’s Bard immortalized. 
For sure thou love’st domestic joys, 
And hours of intimate delight, 
And days retired from vulgar noise, 
And converse bland that cheats the 
night. 
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Such joys be thine—be his—and still Lights of this world, may each dispense 
In heart united as in hands, New lustre through your ample sphere, 
Blessing and blest—may each fulfil And very late be summon’d hence 


The glorious task your place demands. To shine through Heaven’s eternal year. 





THE RT. HON. CHARLES FOX TO NOLLEKINS. 


Mr. Fox presents his compliments to Mr. Nollekins, and sends him Bob’s 
bust, in order to have Mr. N.’s name engraven on it. 

Mr. Fox considers it as so capital a work that it would be unfair it should 
ever be seen without the name of the artist. 

South-street, Wednesday evening. 





LETTER OF CUMBERLAND. 


My dear Sir,—Miss Farren is a spoilt child, and has done us more mischief 
by her hesitation than she could have done by a more peremptory refusal. I 
never saw Mrs. Brooks, but cannot doubt your judgment in putting the part 
into her hands, and shall thoroughly approve of whatever you direct. At the 
same time, if you think that the cast throughout is such as to make the success 
more doubtful than ought to be risqued, I shall perfectly acquiesce in your 
opinion for withdrawing it. On the contrary, if you approve of its represen- 
tation, I have not the least hesitation about any cast you shall give it, nor shall 
ever impute its failure to any cause but its own weakness. I own I shall be 
truly sorry to give a blow to your theatre, when I am so anxious to contribute 
the best help in my power. If Bannister is pleased with his part I think we 
have no great cause to fear, and I shall cheerfully come forward. Mrs. Brooks’s 
part is so short that she will not impede the production, and I hope Mr. Aickin 
is now content; I presume he is, by your not mentioning anything to the 
contrary. 

With respect to an epilogue, I was in hopes you would have given me one ; 
I am a very bad hand at it myself, and if your business is too pressing to turn 
= thoughts to y® task, perhaps you can find a friendly poet in y* humour to 

elp us. In y° meantime | will tack a few rhimes together as well as 1 can, 
and send them up to you, that no stop may be made, at all events. 

1 am, with great sincerity, dear sir, your most faithful and obliged humble 
servant, R. CUMBERLAND. 

Saturday morning, June 30. 





LETTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Passy, Oct. 4, 1777. 

Sir,—I am much obliged by your communication of the letter from England. 
Iam of your opinion that a translation of it will not be proper for publication 
here. Our friend’s expressions concerning Mr. Wilson will be thought too 
angry to be made use of by one philosopher when speaking of another, and on 
a philosophical question. He seems as much heated about this one point, as 
the Jansenists and Molinists were about five. As to my writing any thing on 
the subject, which you seem to desire, I think it not necessary, especially as I 
have nothing to add to what I have already said upon it in a paper read to the 
committee who ordered the conductors at Purfleet, which paper is printed in 
the last French edition of my writings. I have never entered into any contro- 
versy in defence of my philosophical opinions ; I leave them to take their chance 
in the world. If they are right, truth and experience will support them. If 
wrong, they ought to be refuted and rejected. Disputes are apt to sour one’s 
temper, and disturb one’s quiet. I have no private interest in the reception of 
my invention by the world, having never made, nor proposed to make, the least 
profit by any of them. The King’s changing his pointed conductors for blunt 
ones is therefore a matter of small importance to me. If I had a wish about 
it, it would be that he had rejected them altogether as ineffectual. For it is 
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only since he thought himself and family safe from the thunder of Heaven, that 
he dared to use his own thunder in destroying his innocent subjects. 

Be pleased, when you write, to present my respectful compliments and 
thanks to Mr. Magellans. I have forwarded your letter to your brother, and 
am, with great esteem, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


B. FrRankLIN. 





LOCALITIES OF HORACE, 


Mr. Ursan,—If the localities of Horace, in consequence of that question 
having been lately awakened, still create any interest in the minds of your 
readers, allow me to suppose that the following narrative of a visit to the Sabine 
valley will afford no small entertainment. 

The pilgrimage itself (at the close of May, 1823), appears to have been the 
very latest recorded in print ; and the account of it here given is extracted from 


William Webb’s Minutes of Remarks along the Rhine, in Swisserland, and in Italy. 
London, 1827. 


‘“‘ Left Tivoli to proceed on foot up the vale of the Anio, a charming one, reminding me 
of some of the proudest Wicklow vales, and occasionally of the Dee scenery, near Corwen. 
At Vico-Varo, a little town, the Varia of Horace, ten miles on, turned to the left, up 
a minor vale, in which Horace’s Sabine farm was situate. To the right of this lesser 
vale, and on a height overlooking it, is another small town, Bardela, or Maudela. 
About four miles higher up, in a similar site, Licenza, which, by like alchemy, a 
scholar’s or a poet’s enthusiasm interprets into Digentia. Not halfway between these 
towns, but to the left in this progress, is Rocca Giovine, in appropriating to which 
some Horatian appellation, the same piety has laboured less successfully. It is a deli- 
cious vale, deep sunk between its lofty mountains, yet so high upraised amid them 
as to afford a welcome autumnal retreat from the heat, as well as the turmoil of Rome. 
We traced this tranquil vale for four miles, in admiration of the free outline and varied 
surface of its mountain screens ;—our road margining the playful Digentia, of which 
the source is in Mount Lucretilis, that, a little further onward, and to the left, is the 
vale’s termination. In a spot at about two-thirds of our progress we were shown, 
under the earth which is the soil of a vineyard, some Mosaic pavement, which the 
peasants aver to be the floor of the poet’s villa. It may or may not have been iden- 
tically so; but I see not why here, or close hereabouts, should not have been the site 
of Horace’s house: he could not have selected a sweeter. 

‘¢ Rising up the mountain skirts, where the vale begins to narrow into a ravine, 
and not far from its last village, Civitella, is, on the crown of a knoll, a small 
shallow well, which the peasants persist in styling the Bandusian fountain. The water 
trickles over the steep front of the knoll to join the Digentia below. Its supplies 
deserve not the name of a rill : it may well have been the jugis aque fons, a little more 
remote from the poet’s house than his first wish had dreamed. Of course the Fons, 
which he elsewhere mentions as rivo dare nomen idoneus, is the Digentia’s source, 
within the distance of a lounge through thicket and orchard and various grove, his 
latebre dulces, etiam amene. The little well was the term of our stroll up this lovely 
and secluded valley. Let me not, however, forget its inhabitants, a blithe, hearty 
race. We had a numerous group of them round us where we stopped for the refresh- 
ment of some fruit ; they were females as well as males, and all was rustic jocund 
mirth and cordial hilarity.””—Vol. ii. pp. 109, 110. 


I was delighted, not long ago, to hear it repeated from the worthy Traveller’s 
own mouth, that the Sabine peasantry wear even now a noble character, and 
do no discredit to those old mountaineers from whom they are sprung, or whom 
in occupation of the spot they have succeeded. 


Yours, &c. H.R. 





GLOSSARY TO SIR WALTER SCOTT’S “‘ SIR TRISTREM.”’ 


Mr. Ursan,—The very able communication of your Correspondent, F. M., 
on the subject of the new edition of Sir Tristrem, must awaken a regret that 
the Glossary to that interesting fragment had not fallen into his hands to re- 
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model, a task for which he is supereminently qualified, and one which is sadly 
required. I fully concur in his observations on the very imperfect manner in 
which our old poetry has been hitherto published; but the Glossaries to 
“ Havelok,” and ‘‘ William and the Werwolf,” and the manner in which those 
poems have been edited, would go far to redeem our national character, were 
they not, unfortunately, from the circumstance attendant on the publication, 
almost as inaccessible as manuscripts,—sealed books to all but the members of 
the Roxburghe Club. In going through the communication of F.M., and 
comparing it with the Glossary to Tristrem, I have made a few observations 
which may serve as a supplement, however humble, to the remarks of your esti- 
mable Correspondent : I offer them only as queries and suggestions. 

“Arepe.” F.M. is right in stating that lede is the noun, and ich a equi- 
valent to ilk a, 01 each one, or every. But does not lede mean in this passage, 
as it certainly does in other parts of the poem, speech or song, from Leod, whence 
Leden, &c. ? 

He taught him ich a lede, 
Of eche manner of glewe.—I. 27. 


Thus in Fitte I. st. 90, ‘‘ Tho sayd the king in lede.” 

The expression, ‘‘ In lede is nought to lain,” occurs more than once in 
Tristrem. I merely offer this as a conjecture; your Correspondent has already 
suggested it, by explaining its language. 

“‘ Apuicut.” Your Correspondent is perfectly right in his very satisfactory 
explanation of this word, and the editors of Boucher’s Glossary inexcusable 
for adopting Weber’s mistaken gloss, when the late lamented Mr. Price’s in- 
terpretation was, or ought to have been, before them. It was probably not in 
the recollection of F.M., or he would certainly have adverted to it: he has too 
much merit of his own to require borrowed plumes. Mr. Price says, “‘ Apliht 
or Aplight ; Mr. Ritson interprets complete, perfect,—and also declared ‘ the 
etymology of this word cannot be ascertained.’ That its etymology could not 
be ascertained by Mr. Ritson will be no matter of surprise, when we remember 
that Dr. Jamieson has left it with the same vague and unsatisfactory definition. 
The obscurity I conceive can only be in a common disguise—such as we find in 
the words a-way, a-sleep, a-hunting, while the full form would be ‘an pliht,’ and 
the phrase itself synonymous with in soth or in troth.”** How much it is to be 
regretted that the opportunity afforded by the printing of Boucher’s Glossary 
should be lost to the Antiquarian world ; as it will certainly be, unless the editors 
get more skill in their vocation as they proceed, and we shall still want that 
great desideratum, ‘‘ 4 Dictionary of the Old English Language formed ona 
grammatical basis, which it was once hoped might have proceeded from tle 
editor of Havelok, into whese hands I cannot but regret that Boucher’s mate- 
rials had not fallen. He would have known how to use them. 

“BLEHAND.” Scott is no doubt wrong, and Dr. Jamieson implicitly follows 
him ; but it seems doubtful to me whether the correction proposed is admissible, 
if the context be well considered ? 

In o robe Tristrem was boun, 
That he from schip hadde brought, 
Was of a blihand brown, 
The richest that was wrought.—I. 38. 


Which I interpret ‘‘ Tristrem’s robe was of a blihand brown (or brown blihand) 
richly wrought.” Again, 


His robe was of an hewe 
Blihand withouten les.—I. 55. 


t.e. “‘ His robe was of a blihand hue,” or perhaps “‘ of one hue, blihand.” 
The third passage is the only one in which F. M.’s correction is applicable; 


In dblehand was he cledde.—I. 41. 





* Warton’s History of Poetry, by Price, vol. i. 
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-And here it may mean the stuff of which his garment was made, and not the 
garment itself. It is true that Bliaud, Bliaut, Bliaus signified some sort of 
upper garment in low Latin, and in old French. Numerous examples of this 
sense may be found in Ducange; and the term is still in use, both in France 
and Flanders, among the people, for the surtout or smock-frock worn by them, 
which is sometimes called Blaude, and Blouse (and which by the way is gene- 
rally blue) ; but theconnection of Blihand with this word remains to be shewn. 
1 therefore incline to the opinion of Ihre that it is the name of a rich stuff of 
which garments were made, and the following extracts will, I think, sufficiently 
establish the interpretation. In a German Vocabulary of 1482, ‘‘ Blyand” is 
explained ‘‘ Byssus Jacinthus, Edel seyden gewandt.”” In Davies’s Welch Dic- 
tionary we have ‘‘ Bliant, Sindon.”” And in the Old Suevo-Gothic Rhyming 
Chronicle, cited by Ihre, it is classed with Baldakin, or Cloth of Bawdekin : 

Och war thera brollops Kledhi 

Af baldakin ock dlyant. 
i.e. “and their wedding garments were of baldakin and blyant.” 

In a MS. of St. Brandon, quoted by Scherz, “‘der mantel was von bliant 
darauf ein zobel wel bewandt.” 

Possibly two words, as-frequently happens, have been confounded, and 
Blihault, &c. may have no relation to Blehand ; or the name of a stuff may, in 
process of time, have been used to designate the garment as being usually made 
of it; but 1 think it cannot be doubted that the stuff, and not the garment, is 
meant in Tristrem. ihre suggests that Blihand may be derived from blya, 
Goth. splendere, and he is probably right. The word is sometimes written 
pliat, and pliant, in the Old Teutonic romances. Benecke, in his edition of 
Wigalois, explains it ‘‘ Hin Kostbarer Seidenstoff.’’ And Oberlin, in his spe- 
cimens of Conrad of Wiirtzburg, interprets it ‘‘ Byssus ;” in both the passages 
cited, it is applied to the stuff of which the garment was.made. 

*Litne.” Your.Correspondeut says, ‘‘ The derivation of this word is from 
the Saxen leod ; Germ. leute; populus, which at a Jater period took the secon- 
dary sense of possessions, whether of land or houses. This is proved most 
satisfactorily, I think, in Madden’s Reply to Singer, p.19. The phrase londe 
and lede, or londe or lith (for 4ede and lithe are one word), is very common in our 
old poets.”” 

hai Mr. Singer had the merit of first setting the Editor of Havelok 
in the right track respecting this word; for in the Glossary to that poem, 
Jamieson’s derivation of it from hleoth hlithe, clivus was adopted, and it is 
said, ‘‘its real signification seems unknown, but may be conjectured from the 
following passages.” Mr.S. pointed out this error, and told the Editor of 
Havelok that the Saxon leod, people, was the true Etymon of dede and lith. The 
Editor of Havelok did Mr. 8S. the honour to agree with him in this derivation, 
and his inference that lede and lith are the same word disguised by a different 
orthography. Mr. Singer has, however, since discovered the derivation sug- 
gested by him, adopted by the Editor of Havelok, and approved by _ Cor- 
respondent, to beerroneous. The words in this instance, as in many others, have 
veen confounded. The A.S. hlyx, hleve, hloc, and not Jeos, is the immediate 
etymon of dyth, lithe, lede, and signifies lot, portion, inheritance, in short, worldly 
goods. Thus in the A.S. Psalter, xxx. 16, on handum thinum Aly¢ min, my 
heritage is in thy hands. :Notker’s translation is remarkably similar, ‘‘ Min loz 
ist in dinen handen.”” in the Islandic, lod, lood, latr, hlyt, signifies revenue, 
wealth ; and in the Armoric lod or laud has the same meaning. In the Meeso- 
Gothie Gospels, .we find that unieds* is poor (Luke xvi. 20, Matth. xi. 15), 
evidently shewing that wealth was designated by a similar word in that language. 
Wherever dond and lith, or londe and dede are coupled together, #e may, now 
therefore safely interpret land or goods, or possessions ; and this may fead to the 
true explanation of the disputed term aflodium, or old Fr. alleu, as it plainly 





* Ray in his Gloss. North. has ‘‘ Unlead, nomen opprobii.’’ His derivation is 
however false. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. I. Yy 
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shows the etymology of the word livelihood, formerly written livelode and 
liflode. 
In all the examples cited in the Glossaries, which may be multiplied without 
end, this explanation will be found to be the true one. I will add one from 
Bishop Nicholson’s Preface to Wilkins’s Anglo-Saxon Laws ; it is part of the 
oath of fealty of the Scotish Barons—‘‘ I become zour man, my liege King, in 
land, lith, life, and lim, warldly honour, homage and fealty and lawty, against 
all that live and die,” &c. The importance of settling definitely the meaning and 
etymon of this frequently recurring word may excuse this detail. 
have noted two or three other erroneous explanations in Scott’s Glossary 

to Sir Tristrem, which probably may have escaped the critical eye of your 
Correspondent. 

‘‘Feppe, oftener spelled Fopz, a frequent epithet in romance ; fairly fedde 
seems equivalent to well-educated or nurtured.””—Scort. 

Fode is equivalent to bairn, child, offspring, and is related to the Su.-Goth. 
Foed-a, and the Teutonic Fod-an, gignere. 


Thurch brinies brast the blode, 
Sone to deth ther drew 
Mani a frely fode.—Trist. I. 18. 


So in the King of Tars, v. 176. 


The Soudan ost, in that stounde, 
Feolde the Cristene to the grounde, 
Mony a freoly fode. 


But the word is generally applied to children, or young females, as in Amis 
and Amiloun, v.57, and 557; Syr Amadas, v. 580; Emare, v. 507. 

‘For vain. Lain by.”—Scorr. 

I doubt whether it has that meaning in the passage cited from p. 97, of the 
original edition of Tristrem. It certainly has not in p. 94. 

Tristrem this thef is he 
That may he not for lain. 

i.e. hide, conceal, deny. 

‘‘Temep, perhaps from Sax. Temed or Getemed, Mansuefactus, domitus, 
Tamed.”’—Scorr. ; 

Certainly not. Itis from the Sax. Teman, to appeal, to call upon, Advocare, 
citare ad warrantum, appellare. Thus in the laws of Hlothair and Eadric, 
“‘ Teme he to wic to cynges sele, Provocet ille in urbe ad regis tribunal.” 

“‘ Ycorn, prepared, literally carried out.”—Scorr. 

Rather selected, chosen. Sax. cu-ran, ge-curan, seligere, eligere. 

Dr. Whitaker has strangely interpreted this line in P. Ploughman, p. 120. 

Knows’t thou a core seynt quath ich that men clepeth Treuthe? 

by ‘‘ Knowest thou a heart saint,”” &c. where we should read a chosen saint. 
Thus in the Saxon Chronicle, mix1. ‘ And Nicolaus papa forthferde, and 
Alexander was to papan gecoren,” i.e. chosen, elected. 

And in a fragment of the old metrical romance of Apolyn, King of Tyre, 
formerly in my possession : 


Tho he saw hem alle by fore, 

His douzhtr and hys sone in lawe, 

And hys douzhtr so fair ycore, 

A Kyngis wyfe heo was wel fawe. 
The sense of which appears from Matthew, iii. 17. Her is min gecorena sunu, 
Hic est meus dilectus filius. 

There are numerous other mistakes in the Glossary to Tristrem. The words 
bede, toke, than, minne, thinare, and many others, are erroneously explained; but 
I must take another opportunity of offering my suggestions upon them. 

A.B. 
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Mr. Ursan,—So much has already been written upon the origin and 
mport of Surnames that it may seem unnecessary to revert to the subject. It 
has, however, occurred to me that little has been done to illustrate the descent 
of these appellations ; or to show how many of our present disguised surnames 
are the representatives of those which in their more ancient form were possessed 
of meaning. A classification of those objects from which proper names are 
derived, and of the manner in which they were bestowed, may not seem devoid 
of interest, and upon these subjects 1 add a few observations. I would 
remark, that the sources from which I have deduced my notices, are principally 
manuscripts of considerable antiquity, or such publications as present correct 
examples of surnames at an early date. 

The first list to which I would direct your notice consists of those surnames 
which have been bestowed from certain personal qualifications. 

Ralph le Gras, or the fat; MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 69 b; in the index to the Rot. 
Scotie it is, Gros. Nicholas Malemeyns ; id. fol. 129 b. 

Alan Brodheud, or broadhead ; MS. Addit. 7966, fol. 55. 

Editha la Lovelich, or lovely ; MS. Harl. 1708, fol. 217. 

Armestrang, arm strong ; index to Rot. Scotiez. 

Blaunkfrount, white face ; id. 

Fairhair, id. Yalowhaire, id. Le Long, id. 

Thomas Sturdy; MS. Cott. Claud. B. 111. fol. 170 b. 

Galfridus Wychals, or bad neck ; from the Saxon, id. 168 b; this name is, probably, 
the same as Wyggel, fol. 170. 

Mental qualifications or attributes may next be illustrated. 

John Jolif of Sandwich; MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 91; now Jolly. 

Grim; Raine’s North Durham, 125. 

Richard Godhusband; MS. Cott. Claud. B. 111. fol. 169 b. 

Cecilia Gauk ; (1345) Chart. Harl. 112 G. 45, and Matildi Goki, MS. Cott. Claud. 
A. vi. fol. 3, are both to be traced to the French gauchée, crooked. 

Nicholas Ramage ; ; MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 107 ; from the French ramage, explained 
by Cotgrave ‘‘ ramage, hagard, wild, homely, rude.” 

Roger le Proud ; MS. Addit. 7966, fol. 96 b. Prudhome, Rot. Scotiz. 

Lelhome ; Chart. Harl. 53 A. 5, true, or loyal man. 

Names of animals seem also to have furnished instances ; for example, 

Le Veel; MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 69. 

Bullock ; Rot. Scot., Claud. B. 111.fol. 169 b. 

’ Kelyng, which signifies, (a codling). id. Laverock, (a lark). id. 

WIf (the Scandinavian name for a wolf). id., MS. Cott. Claud. A. rv. fol. 7.1. 

Brunnolf (brown wolf). Raine’s North Durham, 743. 

Sperhafocus, (a sparrow-hawk) MS. Cott. Claud. B. v1. fol. 114 b (1050). 

William le Hund. MS. Cott. Claud. A. v1. fol. 3. 

Colours, as might be expected, supply specimens. 

William Brun, MS. Addit. 7965. fol. 89. 

AElfwig se red, (the red), Appendix to Lye’s Saxon Dict. 

Elias le Brun, MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 107 b. 

Fag, (Sax. feg, discolor) MS. Cott. Vesp. B. xxv. fol. 40 b. 

Arms, such as Longespee and Simon Hauberk, (1 Edw. III. MS. Cott. 
Claud. A xiii. fol. 108); and Dress, as Henry Brodbelte (MS. Cott. Claud. 
B. iii.) may serve as examples. 

But by far the most copious lists are to be traced to certain peculiarities of 
local situation or employment ; to these, at a future period, it is my intention 
to invite your notice. J.S. 





ROMAN STATIONS IN ESSEX. 


Whether Braintree or Coggeshall was the intermediate Roman Station between 
Colchester and Dunmow ? and whether the site of Canoninum is at Chipping- 
hill in Witham or at Kelvedon? 

As to the First Proposition.—It seems to be allowed on all hands that there 
was a Roman station on the military way between Camulodunum (Colchester, 
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or rather Lexden, which was included in the extensive walls which surrounded 
Colchéster), and Dunmow (the Villa Faustina of some authors) ; and this station 
has been generally considered to have been at Coggeshall, but, according to the 
best information which I can obtain, and a careful inspection of remaining in- 
dications, } believe upon insufficient grounds. 

From a perusal of the remarks of Weever, Lethieullier, and Morant, it appears 
to me that the grounds upon which the station is supposed to have been at 
Coggeshall consist of these particulars : first, The existence of some Bank at or 
near Coggeshall, indicating that the military way passed through it ; secondly, 
the finding of two Roman sepulchral urns ; and lastly, the finding one coin of 
Antoninus Pius. 

As to these several grounds, it appears to follow that, if similar indications 
are to be found at Braintree, there is as much reason for fixing the station there 
as at Coggeshall; and if those indications exist to a much greater extent at the 
former place, the reasons for fixing it there will preponderate- These indica- 
tions, therefore, } shall beg leave to consider in their order. 

First.—There is said to be a Bank im or near Coggeshall which formed part 
of the Roman military way in question; whieh, I believe, is correct, and that it 
is on the entrance of the town from Braintree opposite the vicarage- field, and 
upon the crown of which the Fleece public-house and the line of houses of 
which that house forms a part stand; and upon the northern slope of which 
the present road runs : but then we have a much more extensive Bank at Brain- 
free on the same line of road; it commences at the Bird-in-hand, on the Cog- 
geshall road, and reaches all the way to the entrance of the town, a distanee of 
a quarter of a mile and more, having a ditch or foss all along the south side of 
it, which may be seen in various places by the side of the road ; and by walking 
in the fields at the back of the houses much more of it may be seen. It begins 
near the barn standimg in a field belonging to the poor om the Cressing road, 
and reaches all the way to the front of a row of houses in one of which Mr. 
Boyton, @ carpenter, lately lived; indeed, the ditch is so extensive there that 
the houses are built in it ; and there is, moreover, about midway of the distance 
} have mentioned, a still deeper ditch on the north side of the road or bank, 
against the field which adjoins Dead-lane, where a section of the Bank taken 
nearly opposite the middle of the field would be nearly in this form : 


24 Yards. 
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North Ditch, < 
{ 5 yards. 
Besides which, there was an ancient and extensive artificial Mount, forming a 
part of an encampment on the south side of, and connected with this Bank ; 
it was ten feet high : the principal part of it has been recently removed, and the 
remainder now forms part of the ornamental grounds of the ‘‘ Mount” house, 
rebuilt by the Rev. Mr. Scalé. 

The Bank I have here mentioned is so extensive that } am not aware that 
Coggeshall can show any thing like it; but, after all, these indications only go 
to show that both Braintree and Coggeshall are sitnated upon the military way,. 
which seems to be admitted on all hands; and I should not have mentioned 
them if the one at Coggeshall had not been referred to as leading to the notion 
that the station was there, whereas I submit it shows no such thing. 

Secondly.—There have been two Roman sepulchral urns found at Coggeshall, 
and at Braintree there have also been two found, besides six at Stisted, a village 
adjoining Braintree, and various Roman antiquities mentioned by Gough at 
Black-Notley, another village adjoining Braintree. The two found at Braintree 
are in the possession of Mrs. Tabor ; they each contained a smaller one, and 
fragments of bones ; and in one of them was a nail, which 1 understand is very 
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like some brought from Herculaneum, now in the British Museum. As to the 
six found at Stisted, Iobtained my information from Charles-Saville-Onley, esq. 
who found them on rebuilding Stisted Hall. They are, however, in fragments, 
except a small one, which would contain about a pint, which was also inclosed 
in a larger one. 

Lastly.—There appears to have been one coin, namely, of Antoninus Pius, 
found at Coggeshall, but there have been ¢housands found in and near Braintree. 
1 have collected or seen of those so found specimens of those of twenty-four 
emperors, &c. commencing with Agrippa and ending with Honorius, including 
an Antoninus Pius ; and Mrs. Tabor secured, of a quantity found in 1828, more 
than two thousand two hundred coins ; and [ know of two other collections. 
If they had all been found at one place I should not have placed so much reli- 
ance upon them; but they have been found in very many places, and at different 
times, and are being found almost daily. Besides which, I find, by Wright’s 
History of Essex, now in course of publication, that an urn filled with Roman 
coins was found some time ago in the grounds belonging to High Garrett in 
Bocking, which adjoins Braintree; and that of those so found a considerable 
number, chiefly of the emperc: Vespasian, were carefully preserved by Mr, 
Jonathan Reeve, at that time ‘he proprietor of the estate; and, according to 
Mr. Wright’s History, another coin or medal of Antoninus was found at Brain- 
tree in excellent preservation. 

Upon the whole, if these indications are to decide the matter, it stands 
thus :—there are for Coggeshall a portion of the Roman road, two funeral 
urns, and one coin of Antoninus Pius; and for Braintree an equal or greater 
portion of road, six more urns, and many other antiquities, two coins of Anto- 
ninus Pius, and thousands of others; some of emperors who reigned one hun- 
dred years before his time, and others two hundred and fifty years afterwards. 

As to the Second Proposition.—The first authority to be consulted is Anto- 
ninus, whose ninth Iter gives the distances of several towns and stations con- 
nected with the question, to this effect: from Camulodunum (Colchester) to 
Canoninum nine miles; from thence to Cesaromagum (Writtle) twelve miles ; 
from thence to Durolitum sixteen miles ; and from thence to Londinum fifteen 
miles ; total, fifty-two miles, which agrees as — as may be with the dis- 
tance computed by our present miles, we calling Colchester fifty-one miles from 
London. The next author to be consulted is Camden; but we may soon dis- 
miss him, for he admits that the ancient places of this county are so strangely 
obscure and puzzling that he must freely own himself in the dark. Then comes 
Morant, who, quoting Antoninus, ninth Iter, places Canoninum about Kel- 
vedon ; and in point of fact Kelvedon is, according to our present computation, 
ten miles from Colchester, and Chipping-hill is thirteen ; and certainly, if An- 
toninus’s apparent respective distances between Colchester and Kelvedon and 
Chipping Hill are to decide the question, Kelvedon will be the nearer spot. 
But if it can be made appear that there are no indications or relics of a 
Roman camp or station at or about Kelvedon, and that there are extensive, and 
I believe undoubted ones at Chipping-hill, and the apparent discrepancy as to 
the distances can be reconciled, the consequence must be, a decision in favour 
of the latter. . 

Let us, then, in the first place, consider the subject with regard to those dis- 
tances. Camulodunum was the capital of the Roman province of that name ; and 
that it extended for two miles and more beyond the present obelisk at Colchester, 
whence the present distances are calculated, is proved by the most extensive 
and perfect remains of Roman ramparts that perhaps are to be found in the 
kingdom. If, then, the respective distances from Colchester to Kelvedon and 
Witham are calculated, not from any central point, but from the ancient extre- 
mity of Colchester, namely, Lexden, as is the case at present with regard to 
London, those distances will stand thus : from Camulodunum to Kelvedon eight 
miles, and to Chipping-hill eleven miles ; and then we must look for Canoninum 
one mile in advance of Kelvedon, and two miles short of Chipping-hill, so that 
Chipping-hill is within one mile as near the required distance as Kelvedon. 
But let us go a little further, and instead of calculating the distances from 
Camulodunum, calculate them from Cesaromagum (Writtle), and endeavour to 
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find the site of Canoninum that way, and then the distances will stand thus : 
from Cesaromagum to Canoninum twelve miles; and Chipping-hill is as near 


as may be the exact distanee, and Kelvedon is fifteen; so that if in one way 
Chipping-hill is one mile further from the supposed spot than Kelvedon, in the 
other way it is exactly upon the spot, and Kelvedon is three miles from it. 
And if’ we consider the distances at present calculated from Colchester to 
Writtle, to be twenty-four miles, that is more than Antoninus makes it b 
three miles; but if we calculate, as I propose doing, from Lexden, that wi 
reduce the twenty-four to twenty-two, which agrees as near as may be with 
Antoninus’s account, namely, twenty-one miles. I submit, therefore, that in 
point of distance Chipping-hill has full as good a claim to be considered the 
site of the station in question as Kelvedon, if not a better. And it appears to 
me to follow that, if any Roman remains of any consequence can be found on 
any one spot anywhere between Witham and Kelvedon, and nowhere else 
thereabouts, those remains will go near to decide the points and that there are 
such at Chipping-hill I believe is beyond all manner of doubt; namely, the 
remains of an extensive camp, the chief works of which must have been the 
result of inmense labour, and the outworks of which may be traced to consider- 
able distances. Gibson, in his notes on Camden, speaking of Witham says + 
*« It does not want good evidences of its antiquity, for between the church and the 
street are still visible the remains of a large old camp, though much of the for- 
tifications are digged down to make way for the plough ;” and he cites Matthew 
of Westminster as an authority that Edward the Elder built a castle there about 
the years 912 or 914, which he observes is a further proof of its antiquity, since 
the Saxon nobility made choice of the forsaken camps of the Romans. 1n addition 
to which Morant mentions, that in levelling some of those remains, two coins, 
one of Valens and the other of Gratian, were found by Mr. Barwell. 

- One would naturally expect, if the two stations existed where I have fixed 
them, that there would be some apparent communication between them; and 
such alone we have by the Cressing road, which is literally a continuation of 
banks and hollow ways, the former thrown up so high, and being at the same 
time so narrow, as to be actually dangerous as a carriage road, and the latter 
being of the depth in some places of ten feet or more, and these in a more ob- 
vious degree than on any road with which I am acquainted, and just agreeing 
with the idea which Lethieullier gives us of the manner of making roads by the 
Romans, namely, by digging deep in search of a solid bottom, or, where they 
could find none, of making a solid artificial one. 5 





STONEHENGE, 


Mr. Ursan,—lIn the Magazine for November last you have given Mr. Cony- 
beare’s interesting geological illustrations of Stonehenge, on which I beg leave 
to present your readers with a few remarks. 

It appears in the course of those illustrations, that Mr. Cunnington was 
perhaps the first person who had noticed the different materials of the above 
perplexing erection. This gentleman states, that ‘‘the stones outside of the 
work, those composing the outward circle of its imposts, as well as the five 
large trilithons, are all of that species of stone called Sarsen, which is found in 
the neighbourhood ; whereas the inner circle of small upright stones, or those 
of the interior oval, are composed of granite, limestone, &c. most probably 
brought from some part of Devonshire or Cornwall.” He thinks that Stonehenge 
was ‘‘raised at different wras; that the original work consisted of the outward 
circle and its imposts, and of the inner oval of large trilithons ; and that the 
smaller circle and oval of inferior stones were raised at a later period, adding 
nothing to the grandeur of the temple, but rather giving a littleness to the whole, 
and particularly so if, according to Smith, the two smail trilithons of granite be 
added.” 

Sir R. Hoare, in his remarks on Mr. Cunnington’s letter to him, thinks the 
difference in the stones a strong argument in favour of Mr. C.’s conjecture as to 
the variation of time in the erection of the work; “for,” adds he, ‘‘ had the 
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Britons erected the temple at one or the same period, they would most naturally 
have made use of the native not foreign materials.”” But one may be allowed to 
ask why, even though the work was erected at different times, various stones 
should be made use of ? 

With respect to Mr. Smith’s ‘‘two small trilithons of granite,” and what Sir 
R. Hoare denominates “‘ unmeaning pigmy pillars of granite, or diminutive 
trilithons,’”’ without meaning to dispute their present or former existence, I have 
no recollection, in a visit not very long since made to Stonehenge, to have ob- 
served any other ¢rilithons than the large ones in the outer circle or circles. 

Mr. Conybeare would invert the hypothesis of Mr. Cunnington and Sir R. C. 
Hoare, by considering the smaller stones as the original, and the ‘‘ grander 
trilithons,”” composed of materials close at hand, and which all agree to be of 
sandstone, of a later erection. The smaller tapering or obeliscal stones, he says, 
are composed of greenstone rock, which occurs no where nearer than the 
environs of Dartmoor on the West, or Charnwood-forest, in Leicestershire, on 
the right—either being a distance of a full hundred miles in a direct line. Mr. 
Brayley, in his ‘‘ Graphic and Historical Illustrator,” a work the discon- 
tinuance of which is matter of regret with many of his subscribers, has given a 
very curious and ample account of Stonehenge. In p. 194, he quotes a passage 
from Dr. Townson’s tracts on natural history, in which the Doctor states ‘‘ that 
all the great stones are of sandstone, some of a yellowish colour, others white ; 
the second row of pillars, and the six which are innermost of all, are of a kind 
of fine-grained griinstein, where the black hornblende is the only constituent 
which has a crystalline form or spatous appearance ; the mass or ground has a 
finely speckled green-and-white appearance, making a slight effervescence with 
acids, and striking fire difficultly with steel; that in the second row are two 
pillars of a quite different nature, that on the right hand being a true and well 
characterized blackish siliceous schistus, the kiezel schiefter of Werner; that on 
the left is a kind of grey cos, a very fine-grained calcareous sandstone, making 
an effervescence in nitrous acid, striking fire with steel, and containing minute 
spangles of silver mica.”’ 

Being myself unskilled in-mineralogical and geological matters, 1 can offer no 
opinion on these apparently discordant accounts by others, of the Stonehenge 
materials ; but the bringing them thus together may possibly be useful in ex- 
citing the attention of future visitors. 

But my principal object in this communication is to notice Mr. Conybeare’s 
inclination to believe in the generally acknowledged fable in the British history 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth, that “the circle of the giants on Stonehenge originally 
stood at Cilara, in Ireland, explained to be Kildare by Giraldus Cambrensis, a 
nearly contemporary writer, who adds, that he himself, during his journey to 
Ireland, saw on the plains of that country an immense monument of exactly 
similar construction.”’ I beg leave here to advert to Mr. Conybeare’s expression 
“* preserved by Walter de Mapes and Geoffrey of Monmouth,” and to inform that 
gentleman that he has by a mistake, not peculiar to himself, substituted Walter 
de Mapes for Walter Calenius. From the numerous stone monuments and 
circles still remaining in Ireland, it cannot be doubted that Giraldus saw one 
that might have resembled Stonehenge, though he has not described it as having 
what may almost be called the unique trilithonic construction ; and it is equally 
possible that in Kildare there may have been stone circles, and indeed, I am in- 
formed that many large stones are still widely scattered in that county. Now 
if, according to Geoffrey of Monmouth, or rather the work communicated to 
him by Walter, any of these Kildare stones were called the Giants’ dance, they 
must have been of very large dimensions, not easily transported by water, as 
Mr. Conybeare supposes, or even by Merlin’s magic powers. I must besides 
observe that the obeliscal or pyramidal stones in the inner circles of Stonehenge 
have no claim whatever to the appellation gigantic, and it is these, as the 
original part of the monument, that Mr. Conybeare has inadvertently connected 
with the Giants’ Dance at Kildare. Admitting also with Mr. Conybeare, that 
the mountains of Kildare abound with the same materials as those of which the 
lesser stones at Stonehenge are composed, he has himself furnished the possi- 
bility of their being found in England. F. D. 
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TOMB OF KING ARTHUR.—LIBRARY AT NAWORTH CASTLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In a journey that I made a few years since to Bristol, I passed 
through Newport, about 16 miles from Gloucester, and whilst the horses were 
changing, I saw from the window of the inn, where I was sitting, a board on 
the opposite side of the way, inscribed—‘ Here is to be seen the tomb of King 
Arthur.” Attracted by this enticing inscription, I knocked at the door of a 
humble cottage, which was opened by an old woman, whom I desired to show 
me the tomb; on which she pointed to a large and ponderous stone coffin, 
between 7 and 8 feet long, and weighing as was said 3 tons. In it was a well 
preserved human skeleton, supposed to have been deposited in an inner wooden 
coffin, that was found to be almost decayed from time and moisture. At the 
bottom of the stone chest, I noticed two small bronze shovels, a fragment of a 
bronze hinge, a Roman key of the same materials, and some fragments of 
pottery. There was also the handle of a large vessel with the letters L. A. S. 
stamped upon it, which had been most learnedly interpreted to the old dame to 
mean “‘ Lord Arthur Sovereign.” She informed me that this stone coffin was 
found at Gloucester, on the premises of a Mr. John Sims, of whom she pur- 
chased it on speculation for 16/. I should have mentioned that the edges of it 
are lined with a thick coating of lead, and a printed paper given to the visitors, 
replete with ignorance, mentions a leaden coffin, &c. This wonderful tomb 
of ‘‘ the Lord Arthur,” is certainly Roman, and of the same kind as some that 
have been described in the Archzologia. 

This specimen of popular ignorance would have better suited Glastonbury 
than either Gloucester or Newport. The monkish fraud of the supposed tomb 
of Arthur and his wife Guinevra, at Glastonbury, is too well known to your 
readers to require any enlargement concerning it in this place. 

It has been said, that at the dissolution of the monasteries in England, several 
articles belonging to Glastonbury Abbey were transferred to Naworth Castle, 
in Cumberland, then in the possession of Lord William Howard, the friend of 
Camden, who seems to have believed in the monkish fable and in the cross with 
Arthur’s name, which he has given in the Britannia. 

Mr. Ritson, in his Life of King Arthur, p. 139, states that there is still pre- 
served at the above-mentioned castle a huge volume of three vellum leaves, 
standing on the floor, being the original legend of Joseph of Arimathea, which 
Leland beheld with admiration on his visit to Glastonbury Abbey. It would be 
very desirable to know whether this volume still exists, and to have a particular 
account of it, as well as of any of the articles formerly at Glastonbury. A 
catalogue too of the ancient library at Naworth Castle, if it could be obtained by 
permission of the noble owner, would also be a most acceptable present to many 
a bibliomaniac of the present day. D. 





ARCHERY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Be so obliging to an old correspondent as to admit into your 
interesting Magazine a few remarks on the case in Archery, page 56, which you 
have decided by authority. My view of the case is opposed to your ‘‘ opinion,” 
although fortified by that of the ‘‘ English Bowman.” The method of numbering 
bows, by the weights required to draw the middle of the string 27 inches from 
the bow, is clear and satisfactory; but if the archer must exert a power of 
100lbs., in drawing a bow of 50, the numbering by weights must be erroneous. 
In your decision, words are not used as they are understood by people in 
general, or by scientific mechanics in particular. For instance, if I lift a weight 
of 50lbs. from the ground, with one hand or both hands, it would be commonly 
and correctly said that I exert a power of fifty pounds ; yet, as it is certain that 
my feet, at the same time, exert in consequence an increase of pressure on the 
ground equal to the weight lifted, you and the ‘‘ English Bowman’’ must, for con- 
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sistency, say that I exert a power of 100lbs. Again, if I draw the string 
while another holds the bow in question, my feet will then make a corresponding 
increase of pressure against the ground, instead of my left hand against the bow. 
A perfect spring, after being bent or compréssed, will return to its former state 
with a force equal to the power expended in compressing it; therefore if the 
bow unbends itself with a power of 50lbs. when I loose the string (or both 
string and bow at the same instant), surely 100lbs. could not have been exerted 
in drawing it. 

In estimating the strength of animals by experiment, they must have footing, 
or some similar bearing or support, in order to exert their strength ; but it is 
not usual—it would be a perversion of language—to reckon the force which 
they exert against it as a part of their estimated muscular strength. In confir- 
mation of my judgment in this matter, I refer to the article Dynanometer, in Sir 
D. Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and to Dr. Gregory’s Mathematics for 
Practical Men, page 371. The latter author says, page 377, “‘A man cannot well 
draw more than 70lbs. or 80lbs. horizontally; and he cannot thrust with a greater 
force, acting horizontally at the height of his shoulders, than 27!bs. or 30lbs.”” 

Hoping I have sufficiently shewn the impropriety of the Bowman’s assertion, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Caer Corin, Jan. 10. A, Meyrick. 





GENEALOGY OF ISABELLA II. THE PRESENT QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Ir will often have been remarked, in a general way, how frequent have been 
the intermarriages between relations among the Royal Families of Europe, 
particularly in those countries where the dispensing power of the Papal See has 
removed every scruple regarding their impropriety. The near consanguinity to 
the late King of Spain of all his four wives, was noticed in the memoir of him 
which was published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for November last. But it 
is only in large and unfrequent works of genealogy, that the singular results of 
these alliances can be traced and observed. The following tables of the ancestry 
of the present Queen of Spain have been formed as genealogical curiosities. 
By the first, which is her pedigree from Louis le Grand, it will be seen that 
her juvenile Majesty is descended in two ways from her grandfather ; in three 
ways from her great grandfather; in four ways from her great-great-grand- 
father ; and in five ways from her great-great-great-grandfather. 


Louis XIV. died 1715. 


Louis Dauphin, died 1711. 
J 





Louis Duke of Bur- Philip V. King of Spain, died 1746. 
gundy, d. 1712. 


Louis XV. d. 1774. 





Maria Louisa,==Philip Duke of Charles III. d. 1788. 
d. 1759. Parma, d. 1765. L 


Maria Louisa.>-Charles IV.;d. 1819. Ferdinand IV. King of the 
Two Sicilies, d. 1825. 








Maria Isabella.=-Francis II. d. 1830, 


Ferdinand VII.; d. 1833.>==Maria Christina, 4th Queen 
-———-—_] now Queen Regent of Spain, 
Isabella II. now Queen of Spain. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. 1. Z, 
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It is further remarkable that, if we mount only three generations higher than Louis 
the Dauphin, we find the young Queen descended from all the four children of 
Henri IV. and from his grandson Philip Duke of Orleans in two different ways. 


Henri IV. died 1610. 





1. Isabel Queen Louis XIII. d. 1643. 3. Henrietta-Maria 2. Catherine, or Chris- 
of Spain, died Queen of England, tina, Duchess of Sa- 
1644. died 1662. voy, d. 1663. 





died 1683. d. 1715. Eliz. of Ba- | of Orleans, | rietta nuel II. Duke 
d, 1701. Anne, of Savoy, d. 
d.1670. 1675. 


Maria Theresa,=-Louis XIV. 2. Charlotte+=Philip Duke=1. Hen- Charies-Ema- 
varia, d. 
1722. 
Louis the Dau- Charlotte-Eliz. Anna Amadeus 
phin, d. 1711. Duchess of Lor- ob. 1728. II. d. 1730. 
raine, d. 1676.== 





Louis Duke of=Mary Ade- 
Burgundy, d. _laide, d. 


1712. 1712. 

Louis XV. d. The Emperor Francis I. 
1774. d. 1765. 

Maria Louisa, Duchess Maria Carolina, Queen of 
of Parma, d. 1759. the Two Sicilies, d. 1814. 
Maria-Louisa, Queen Francis II. King of the 
of Spain. Two Sicilies, d. 1830. 


Ferdinand VII.==Maria Christina. 
IsaBELLA II. 


Thus the lines of the little Queen’s descent from Henri le Grand amount to the 


following : 
Through Louis XIV. and the Dauphin, as shown in the first Table . 7 5 
Through the two daughters of Philip Duke of Orleans . : r 2 
Through the three daughters of Henri IV. . é ‘ P 3 
In all ten lines of descent . P 10 


That is to say, her Majesty, being eighth in lineal paternal descent from Henri le 
Grand (compare the two tables), is likewise eighth in descent from him through her 
mother, through her maternal grandmother, and through Philip Duke of Parma ; and 
ninth in descent from him through six other different channels. J.G.N. 





HISTORY OF THE COSBY FAMILY. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following extracts of a MS. history of the Cosby family 
are interesting in many points of view. They are a memorial of the cruelty 
and barbarity ‘‘ of the golden days of good Queen Bess!” and of the suffer- 
ings of the [rish. They likewise point out the means by which an Anglo-Irish 
family rose to opulence; and what has rendered them interesting in my eyes, 
they furnish us with a history of a member of the noble house of Sidney. The 
MS. was written by one of the Cosbys, and is transcribed into one of the 
Egerton MSS. in the British Museum. 

It tells us that Francis Cosby was a person much celebrated for undaunted 
valour, military experience, and civil abilities; that he married Mary Seamor, 
widow of Sir H. Leyton, and daughter of the Protector, on whose disgrace he 
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fled to Ireland with a second wife, and served as member for Thomastown, 
1559, and was appointed by Queen Mary General of the Kernes, and by Eliza- 
beth Sheriff of Kildare. 


‘* At the same time he received a remarkable grant, empowering him to exercise, 
by his own authority, martial law, and inflict punishment according as he thought 
proper. In consequence of this great trust he erected a gallows near his house, upon 
the spot which is to this day called Gallows Hill, and executed such as he condemned 
by his own judgment, hanging them, as it is said, alive in chains, with a loaf of bread 
fixed before them, to render starving more painful, a severity excuseable only by the 
barbarity of the times which rendered such strictness necessary, and experience 
shewed expedient. For during his time good order was so well preserved in those 
parts, that Sir H. Sidney, the Lord Lieutenant,”’ 


reported his success and the pubiic tranquillity to the Queen. “‘ Ubi solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant.’”’ But mark the just judgment of Heaven. The chil- 
dren of the slain increased in years and strength ; and the MS. tells us, General 
Cosby lived with great credit and reputation to the age of 70 years, but he 
at length fell a victim to his constant enemies, the original Irish. Camden’s 
Elizabeth, p. 309-310, edit. 1614. 

His constant enemies! Their princes had fallen in the field in defence of 
their liberties and religion, their fathers had perished on the gallows. Strangers 
held their patrimonial lands, and they were eating the bread of indigence. A 
deep debt of gratitude they owed to Queen Elizabeth and General Cosby! But 
it was not only from those whom they had oppressed that the Cosbys suffered. 
The General had three sons by Mary Seamour—Arnold, the third son, killed in 
a duel at Finchley Common, ‘‘ Lord Bourke, of Castleconnel, a noted Irish 
rebel,” for which service the Queen refused to pardon him, and he was hanged 
1590. Henry, the second son, died unmarried in England. Alexander, who 
inherited his father’s cruelty, and was nearly killed by Rory Oge (Camden’s 
Elizabeth, p. 288) I shall mention hereafter. 


‘¢ F. Cosby’s activity in the Queen’s service, and the many good qualities he pos- 
sessed, brought on a great intimacy and friendship with Sir H. Sidney, who, being 
himself a man of singular merit, was the more inclined to esteem the deserts of 
others. Their friendship brought on an alliance between their families which turned 
out both honourable and beneficial to us. Alexander Cosby, Francis’ eldest son, 
espoused Mrs. Dorcas Sidney, second cousin of the Lord Lieutenant, who came over 
with him as will appear in its place. Although the service which General Cosby was 
constantly engaged in seldom allowed him to have a fixed residence, he appears to 
have used the Abbey of Stradbally as the seat of his family. It was then a very ex- 
tensive and handsome pile of building, as was evident from the ruins which remained 
so late as 1722; but Colonel Dudley Cosby having then let the ground to Colonel 
Mitchell, he pulled down most part of the venerable remains of antiquity for mate- 
rials to build his house, and left nothing but part of an old chapel, which is still to 
be seen.” 

“ue * * * * * * . It appears that Alexander by his 
authority continued the power of martial law which had been granted to his father 
by Queen Elizabeth, and the tradition of the country records that he used to hang 
multitudes of his enemies on a Sally tree near the abbey, and he is said to have used 
tie expression, ‘that his Sally was melancholy and unfurnished whenever he saw it 
w thout one or other of his opposers hanging upon its boughs.’ From this circum- 
stance came the name of Silloge, or of the Sally, which the Irish, through reproach, 
gave the family. He found it, however, necessary to get a patent of indemnity for 
those irregular though necessary acts of strictness.’’ 


Would James have granted an indemnity to Jefferys or Kirke? Yet their 
ferocity was mildness compared to this. However, the sequel will show that 
the blood of his victims drew down vengeance on him and his children. 


‘* It has been already mentioned that he married Mrs. Dorcas Sidney, daughter of 
William Sidney, of Otford, county of Kent, and cousin to Sir H. Sidney, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. This lady, who had been of the household of Queen Elizabeth, 
by means of her great connections, obtained grants of vast tracts of land in heir, so 
that the family at one time possessed one half of the Queen’s county and a township 
over. Among other lands, she held the towns of Ballynakil, Ballegroan, and Moun- 
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trath, and a great part of Maryborough ; the lordships of Gallen, Rushall, Timahoe, 
the parish of Cloneagh, Cashel, and various other estates. Of all these, the only in- 
heritance remaining from her is Timahoe, which, being held in right of her, entitles the 
possessor of it to bear the Sidney arms, and has been the reason of the frequency of 
the name of Sidney in our family.”’ 


This is remarkable, as not a word is said of her being an heiress. If she 
was not an heiress, the Peerage of 1769 isin error. Were Sir John and others 
mentioned in Gentieman’s Magazine 1832, p. 215, her brothers? The patents 
granting her lands are extant, and bear date 22nd November, 1570; 28th No- 
vember, 1590; 18th September, 1593; 6th August, 1593. To proceed, 


‘¢ It will hereafter be related under the head of Richard Cosby, her son, how the 
family lost most of the above estates; but the town of Ballynakil and lordship of 
Gallin she sold for 100/., which she received in silver shillings, of so little value did 
she reckon lands which her husband and sons were constantly obliged to defend with 
the sword.”’ 


However, she kept her mother but shabbily; for among the MSS. lately on 
sale by Mr. Thorpe, I saw a receipt signed Alice Sidney (see Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for March 1832, p. 214), dated about 1601, acknowledging the payment of 
20/., an annual bounty allowed her by the goodness of Sir R. Sidney, after- 
wards Earl of Leicester. How is the name of Alice here, and on her tomb- 
stone, reconcileable with the Abbot pedigree, that makes her name Elizabeth? 

‘‘It is remarkable that in all grants, and even in private writings, this lady con- 
stantly used the name of Sidney, and never assumed that of her husband, which 
was probably owing to the great share of family pride the Sidneys were always 
remarkable for. Alexander Cosby and his wife, for many years, made frequent visits 
to their relations at Penshurst, in Kent; and in ancient writing, under Dorcas Sid- 
ney’s own hand, there is a memorandum, that she lay in of her second daughter, 
Rose Cosby, at the Queen’s house at Oatford, Kent, on the 20th November 1582. 
She bore to Alexander Cosby, her husband, fifteen children, and they lived together 
in great credit and reputation, inhabiting the Abbey of Stradbally, till the year 1596; 
but that year Anthony Oathouse, the head of the rebellious clan that bore his name, 
sent a serf to demand of Alexander Cosby a passage over Stradbally-bridge, which 
being looked upon as a formal challenge was accordingly refused, and preparation made 
to oppose him. On the 19th of May Alexander, hearing the O’ Mores were on the 
march, headed his kerne, and set himself to defend the bridge, taking with him his 
eldest son Francis Cosby, who was born on the Ist of January 1571, and christened 
with much ceremony in St. Patrick’s Church, the Lord Deputy standing godfather. 
He had been married about a year before to Helena Harpole, of Shrule, and had a 
son William Cosby, born but nine weeks before this fatal day. Dorcas Sidney and 
Helena Harpole placed themselves at a window of the Abbey to see the fight, and for 
some time beheld their husbands violently fighting according to their constant custom ; 
but at length Alexander Cosby, as he was pressing forward, was shot, and dropped 
dead, upon which his kerne, with melancholy and mournful outcries, began to give 
way; and Francis Cosby, the son, being in danger of being abandoned, leaped over 
the bridge endeavouring to make his escape into the abbey; but in the instant that he 
leaped over the battlements was shot and fell dead into the river. This, one would 
have imagined, must have been horribly shocking to the widowed ladies who beheld it 
from the Abbey ; nevertheless it is recorded that Helena Harpole, with the coolest 
presence of mind, addressed herself to Dorcas Sidney, saying, ‘ Remember, mother, 
that my father was shot before my husband, and that thereupon the latter was the 
legal possessor of the estate, and consequently I am entitled to my thirds and 
dower.’ ”’ 

This story is completely corroborated by an Ing. p.m. 17 Aug. 1596, Com. 
Regine Hibernie, which enumerates the immense domains of Francis Cosby : 
p’d. Francis’ occisus fuit p. rebellis et obiit post patré suai Alex. similiter 
interfect. apud Stradbally, 19 Maii 1596. Wil. Cosbye est fil. et her. dict. 
Francis’ et p’d. Wil. fuit etat. 9 hebdomad. tempore mortis p’d. Francis’ et non 
maritat. Dorcas Cosbye al. Sydney nup. ux. dict. Alex. Cosbye patris p’d. 
Francis’ dotabil. existit de terc. p’te dit ter’ et ten. p’d. Helen Hartpoole 
al. Cosbye nup. ux. dict. Francisci Cosbye est etiam dotabil. de tere’ p’te 
resid’. ter’. p’d’. On the 12th September, 38th Elizabeth, a patent was granted 
to Dorcas and Helenu of the wardship of William Cosby, who soon after died. 
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But these were not all the calamities with which the Cosbys were punished. 
Their property had been gained by the plunder of the O’Mores, hereditary 
princes of Leix. These endeavoured to regain their possessions from Richard’ 
Cosby, who, as fourth but eldest surviving son of Dorcas Sidney, had suc- 
ceeded her grandson William Cosby. They failed; seventeen of the family of 
the O’Mores were slain, and their cause ruined. Richard Cosby was conveyed 
dangerously wounded to Dysart House, the seat of Sir Robert Pigot. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Robert, being his nurse, captivated the wounded warrior’s heart. 
He married, however, without his mother’s consent, and thus lost her princely 
fortune. Dorcas, through dislike to the Pigots, married Sir Thomas Zouch, or 
Cooch, who died in 1625. She left little of her estates to the Cosbys; the 
Patent rolls contain many licenses of alienation to Sir Thomas and Dorcas.— 
2nd September 1605; 5th, 6th, and 14th July 1607, pp. 106-110 of the 
Calendar. 

As a supplement, I will add one or two more facts concerning the stray 
members of the Sidney family. Pat. 2 James I. p. 55 of Calendar, xvii. 36, is a 
grant to Captain Walter (a mistake for William) Sidney of a daily pension of 
4 s.for life, 24th September. It appears in an inquisition at Lifford, 16th April, 
19th Jac I. 1621, that this William Sidney had purchased lands from Sir H. 
Docwra under whom he had served (Gent. Mag. March 1832, p. 215), and sold 
them to Cahir O’Doghertee. Sir H. Docwra mentions Captain Sir J. Sidney 
with honour in a history which he wrote of his wars in Londonderry, and in 
which he gives a detail of operations he himself directed.* 

I should rather imagine that Francis Sidney (Gent. Mag. March 1832, p. 215), 
great-uncle to the Earl of Leicester, died without male issue; as it appears 
from the Prerogative Court, that about 1561 Ann Sidney, widow, of Ash, 
county of Kent, died, and a daughter of the name of Dorothy Middleton admi- 
nistered to her effects. 

A GENEALOGICAL INQUIRER. 





PRECEDENCE OF THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Mr. Ursan, —It appearing, by the newspaper reports of the evidence given 
by the City officers before the Commissioners appointed to make inquiry touching © 
the Corporation of London, that a misunderstanding exists relative to the precise 
nature and extent of the privilege allowed or conceded by the royal warrant, 
which was issued on occasion of the funeral of Lord Nelson, during the mayor- 
alty of Sir James Shaw ; I send you a copy of that instrument, which I believe 
has not hitherto been printed, although frequent reference has been made to it. 

“‘ GrornceE R. 

‘‘ Whereas doubts having arisen concerning the place of our Lord Mayor of the 
City of London in the procession from Temple-bar to Our cathedral church of St. Paul, 
on occasion of the approaching interment of Horatio late Viscount Nelson; and 
whereas it has been humbly represented to us on the part of the Lord Mayor of Our 
City of London, that in all ceremonies and processions whereat we are present within 
the City of London, it appears to have been the custom for the Lord Mayor, bearing 
the city sword, to take his station in the procession next to Ourselves ; and whereas 
it hath been moreover humbly represented to Us on the part of the Lord Mayor, that 
in all commissions of gaol delivery for the City of London and County of Middlesex he 





* Of this many MS. copies are extant ; one being in Cotton’s MSS. Titus B.x. p.307. 
This history would be a good accompaniment to Fynes Moryson’s History of Ireland 
from January 21, 1599, to April 21, 1603, and gives the author a just claim to 
admittance into the Catalogue of Noble Authors. Sir H. Docwra was appointed Go- 
vernor of Loughfoyle by Privy Seal March 22, 1603; and by Patent June 4, 1604, 
he obtained a fee of 20s. a-day for life. Having been ennobled by the title of Lord 
Docwra, Baron of Culmore, county of Derry, May 15, 1621, he was appointed a 
Keeper of the Signet 1627. Neither Clutterbuck in his History of Herts, nor Parry in 
his account of Woburn, have been able to deduce the noble lord’s pedigree from the 


Hert’s family of that name. If the pedigree be hereafter sought, it may be found in 
Addit. MSS. 5819, p. 109. 
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is named first by Us, and before Our Chancellor, Judges, and all other persons named 
therein ; and whereas Our officers of Arms having, in obedience to the directions of 
Our Earl Marshal, made search for precedents on the subject of the claim of the Lord 
Mayor of London to precedency above all subjects whatever, in Our absence, in pro- 
cessions within the City of London; and that, upon the examination hitherto made 
by them of the records in Our college, they have not found any precedent to justify 
the said claim; and whereas the time will not admit of so complete an investigation of 
the Lord Mayor’s claim of precedency as might lead to a final adjudication on the 
same; it is Our royal will and pleasure that Our Garter Principal King of Arms do, 
on the present occasion, marshal and place the Lord Mayor of London in the same 
station where he would have been placed if We had been present, bearing the city 
sword ; provided, nevertheless, that this declaration of Our pleasure be for this especial 
occasion only, and not construed into a precedent for the future, to the prejudice of the 
rights and precedency of any person or persons whatsoever. Given at Our Court at 
Saint James’s, the sixth day of January 1806, in the fifty-sixth year of Our reign. 
‘* By His Majesty’s Command, 
‘“* HAWKESBURY.” 

In virtue of the above authority, upon the arrival of the procession within 
Temple-bar, the Lord Mayor was placed above the Prince of Wales, namely, 
between His Royal Highness and the herald who preceded the great banner, 
upon a condition that his lordship should carry the city sword unattended by 
any of his officers. 

But although this concession was at the time often alluded to, in votes of 
thanks, toasts, and otherwise, as an important privilege obtained for the City, 
the publication of the grant itself would have shown that it had been made 
upon the pressure of the moment, and was to be in force for that occasion only, 
and not to be considered as a precedent for the future. 

The Lord Mayor takes rank above all citizens of London ; but, when mixed 
with other classes of his fellow subjects, within or without the city, his prece- 
dency is governed by certain rules or by custom; and it would be absurd to 
suppose that he would be entitled, in right of his office, to place himself any- 
where above all other subjects of the realm. His accidental station in public 
processions of the King in the city, has arisen in the following manner. 

The presence of the Sovereign within the city may be deemed to supersede 
all authority for the time being of the Lord Mayor. ‘That high officer, there- 
fore, goes to the gate of the city to meet the King, and to resign into his hands 
the City Sword, being the emblem of that authority. This sword must be carried 
before his Majesty by some person, and in a situation as near to the Sovereign 
as possible, without interfering with the superior rank of the sword of state, the 
ensign of the government of the kingdom at large. The King returns the city 
sword with some complimentary speech to the Lord Mayor, desiring him to 
continue to carry it ; and he thus obtains a temporary high rank in the proces- 
sion, which would appear to be rather that of the sword than of the individual, 

In the records of several processions of this kind a note occurs to prevent the 
circumstance from being drawn into a precedent for the rank of the Lord Mayor 
on similar occasions. 

It was never supposed that the case could arise in any procession of the great 
Officers of state and the nobility through the city, the king not being present ; 
nor was any attempt made to support the claim in question upon any other 
authority than the commissions of gaol delivery, in which the Lord Mayor is 
stated to be mentioned before the Judges. There are, on the other hand, not 
wanting instances more applicable to the immediate occasion. 

At the funeral of Sir Philip Sydney, who was slain at the battle of Zutphen, 
in 1586, and whose remains were conveyed for interment to England, landed at 
the Tower, and conducted with great pomp to St. Paul’s, no pretensions were 
offered by the Lord Mayor to rank, within the walls of the city, above the noble 
personages who attended to do honour to the memory of the deceased. His 
lordship and the rest of the city officers, followed by the city guard, closed the 
whole procession. 

At the funeral of the Earl of Sandwich, who perished in ‘‘ the Solebay fight”’ 
in 1672, and which was solemnized in Westminster Abbey on the 3d July in 
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that year, the Lord Mayor attended the procession by wafer only, and the place 
of his barge upon that occasion (which, according to the statement in the 
London Gazette, followed the barges of their Majesties, of the Lord High Ad- 
miral, and divers of the nobility), corresponds with the arrangement in the 
land procession at the funeral of Sir Philip Sydney. 

> Jan. 13, G, F, B. L. 





THE DANCE OF DEATH, 


Exhibited in elegant Engravings on Wood ; with a Dissertation on the several representa- 
tions of that subject, but more particularly on those ascribed to Macaber and Hans 
Holbein. By Francis Douce, Esq. F.A.S. &e. 8vo. 


The author of this volume has long been distinguished for his great erudition in 
English antiquities, for his intimate acquaintance with the archeology of literature and 
the arts, for his extensive and valuable collections, and for the liberality and urbanity 
with which he has ever communicated from his stores of knowledge to other inquirers 
in the same pursuits. By his interesting “ Illustrations of Shakspeare and his Times,” 
his name is yet more widely honoured; for it is one of the few antiquarian works 
which have been at once recondite and popular. 

The present dissertation was originally published forty years ago, in illustration of 
the republication, by Mr. Edwards of Pall Mall, of Hollar’s etchings, from the same 
designs which have now been engraved on wood.* It is here very considerably enlarged, 
and it is not a little remarkable into how many branches the inquiry divides itself. 

In order to investigate the subject from its origin, Mr. Douce discusses, in the first 
place, the figures under which Death was personified by the ancients, These were 
yarious, and the learned are not accordant on the subject; but it would appear that a 
skeleton was only one of their emblems, and not the most frequent. The emblem of 
the butterfly, by which, whilst death was implied, a resurrection was more immediat .y 
typified, is one which from its simplicity and propriety finds a welcome in every 
elegant mind. The more clumsy device by which the artists of the middle ages 
represented the departing soul, was by a small naked figure, like an infant, issuing from 
the prostrate corpse ;—-an idea which some modern artists have varied only by repre- 
senting the soul nearly as large as the body, which has been sculptured in marble so 
recently as in the monument of the Princess Charlotte at Windsor. To this per- 
formance Mr. Douce does not allude; but although the historian, it may be said, of 
skeletons and anatomies, he expresses his disapprobation of sepulchral monuments 
being adorned with skulls and cross-bones, as follows: — 





* These engravings, forty-nine in number, “have been executed,” remarks Mr. 
Douce, “with consummate skill and fidelity by Messrs. Bonner and Byfield, two of 
our best artists in the line of wood engraving. They may very justly be regarded as 
scarcely distinguishable from their fine originals.” - Four of them, by way of specimen, 
we have borrowed for the present article (see Plate II):— 

Tne Kinc. Seated ata well-covered table, Death, as a cupbearer, presents him 
with his last draught. The King’s countenance resembles that of Francis L, and the 
eanopy is powdered with a flower resembling a fleur-de-lis. 

Tue Assat. Death having despoiled him of his mitre and crozier, drags him by 
his robes away. The Abbat resists with all his might, and is about to throw his 
breviary at his adversary. 

Tue Jupce. He is deeiding a cause between a rich and a poor man; and is about 
~ receive a bribe from the former. Death comes behind him to snatch away his rod 
of office. f 

Tue New-marriep Lapy. In all the splendour of the female costume of the age, 
she is accompanied by her husband, who endeavours to divert her attention from 
Death, which is insidiously crossing their path, beating vigorously on_a tambour. 

















* 














Gent. Mag. Feb. 1834, Pl. II. 








THE KING. 


Sicut et Rex hodie est, et cras morietur, 
nemo enim ex regibus aliud habuit. 
Eccles. x. et Sapient. vii. 











THE JUDGE. 


Disperdam Judicem de medio ejus. 
Amos, ii. 











THE ABBAT. 


Ipse morietur, quia non habuit 
disciplinam, et in multitudine 
stultitize suse decipietur. 
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THE NEW-MARRIED LADY. 


Me et te sola mors separabit. 
Ruth, i. ” 
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“If it be necessary on any occasion to personify Death, this were surely better ac- 
complished by means of some graceful and impressive figure of the Angel of Death, 
for whom we have the authority of Scripture; and such might become an established 
representative. The skulls and bones of modern, and the entire skeletons of former 
times, especially during the middle ages, had probably derived their origin from the 
vast quantities of sanctified human relics that were continually before the eyes, or 
otherwise in the recollection, of the early Christians. But the favourite and principal 
emblem of mortality among our ancestors, appears to have been the moral and alle- 
gorical pageant familiarly known by the appellation of the Dance of Death, which it 
has, in part, derived from the grotesque and often ludicrous attitudes of the figures 
that composed it, and especially from the active and sarcastical mockery of the ruthless 
tyrant upon its victims, which may be in a great measure attributed to the whims and 
notions of the artists who were employed to represent the subject.” 

But there is another origin besides the fancy of the artists, to which the representa- 
tion of this series of pictures as a dance has been traced. Among other heathen 
customs which lingered amidst the rites and temples of the Christian faith, was that 
of dancing in churches and churchyards, and Mr. Douce has collected several legends 
and other curious matters relative to this practice. Notwithstanding the interdiction 
of several Councils, it was found impossible to abolish it altogether, and the clergy 
therefore contrived the Dance or Pageant of Death, which, whilst it afforded recre- 
ation and amusement, might at the same time convey a moral and religious sensation. 
Some grand spectacles of this description were celebrated in France in the fifteenth 
century. They became a favourite subject for the paintings with which the walls of 
churches were adorned ;* were then introduced in books of prayers and other religious 
works; and thus we are brought down to the early days of printing, and so to the 
era of Holbein. 

Before Holbein’s time, however, these pictorial dances had come to be generally 
known as the dances of Macaber, a person of unknown origin, by some taken for an 
artist, and by others for a German poet; by some altered to the Maccabees; others to 
Macrobius; and by the learned M. Van Praet, conjectured to be not a man, but an 
epithet derived from the Arabic word Magbarah, signifying a churchyard. Mr. Douce 
rebuts this conjecture, by remarking “that personified sculpture, as well as the moral 
nature of the subject, cannot belong to the Mahometan religion.” He has traced the 
word to its original in St. Macarius, the name of a hermit introduced into the story 
of “ Les trois Morts et le trois Vifs,” a metrical work written in the thirteenth century. 

The series of designs on this subject usually attributed to Holbein, of which the 
editions have been numerous, and of which accurate copies are included in the present 
publication, have this distinction from the ancient Dance of Macaber, that whilst in 
the former Death is represented in a sort of grotesque attitude in the act of leading a 
single character, in the latter the subject generally consists of several figures, into 
whose presence Death, as an unwelcome and inexorable visitor, has intruded to summon 
away his victim. 

* In these designs,” says Mr. Douce, “ which are wholly different from the dull 
and oftentimes disgusting Macaber Dance, which is confined, with little exception, to 
two figures only, we have the most interesting assemblage of characters, among 
whom, the skeletonized Death, with all the animation of a living person, forms the 
most important personage; sometimes amusingly ludicrous, occasionally mischievous, 
but always busy and characteristically employed.” 








* The dance was painted round the cloisters of old St. Paul's cathedral; and in the 
Hungerford chapel at Salisbury cathedral; one of the subjects in which, Death and 
the “graceless Gallant,” is engraved in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, vol. ii. 
pl. Ixxii. 

Gent. Mac. Vot. I. 2A 
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Properly speaking, therefore, the designs attributed to Holbein, are not a Dance of 
Death, nor were they originally so called. Their title was, “ Les Simulachres et 
historieés faces de la Mort,” and in Latin, “ Imagines, or Icones Mortis.” But, as the 
idea was the same as in the earlier Dances, and as it was carried through a similar 
series of characters, it was almost immediately called a “ Todtentanz,” in a German 
copy published at Augsburg; and in the modern editions that name has been generally 
adopted. To distinguish the original engravings, first published at Lyons in 1538, 
Mr. Douce has usually mentioned them as the Lyons wood-cuts. With some re- 
luctance he states his scruples in believing that they were actually the production of 
Holbein; principally founded on these circumstances, that they were not mentioned 
with Holbein’s other works, which received the praise of his contemporaries; that his 
name occurs in none of the old editions; and that their first editor, in 1538, expressed 
his regret that the “ painter” who had “ imagined” them, had died before he had 
completed his task, whereas Holbein lived till 1554. Mr. Ottley, (History of En- 
graving, 1816,) unwilling to detract from the name of Holbein one of his finest 
reputed works, was only able to meet the statement of the original editor, by sup- 
posing he had fallen intosome misapprehension, from one of the engravers, instead of 
the painter, having died, and that the said editor was too glad of the opportunity to 
moralize on Death, as revenging himself upon his satirist, to inquire very particularly 
into the actual facts. ‘To this interpretation of “ words of plain import,” Mr. Douce 
does not assent ; and consequently, searching for an artist probable to be the painter 
spoken of in the dedication, he suggests the name of George Reperdius, who is 
ranked with Holbein in an epigram by Borbonivs, but of whose history or works little 
isnowknown. If, on the death of Reperdius, Holbein was engaged to complete the 
series, “ Holbein would thus be so connected with the work, as to obtain in future such 
notice, as would constitute him, by general report, the real inventor of it; and would 
remain in possession of a share, at least, of that inestimable work.” 

It must not be overlooked, that there was a Dance of Death actually painted by 
Holbein on the walls of the English palace of Whitehall, and that the only part of it 
of which a description has been preserved, (that of Death and the Elector,) proves 
the identity of the painting with the wood-cuts. (p. 145.) 

Having now noticed the principal points of discussion in Mr. Douce’s Dissertation, 
we will state briefly the other contents of his volume, which are several curious bib- 
liographical catalogues, and descriptive lists of prints. 

First, a list of editions of the Macaber Dance, of printed Hore that contain it, 
manuscript Horee, and other manuscripts in which it occurs. 

A list of the several editions of the Lyons wood-cuts; of their copies on wood ; 
their copies on copper; and imitations of them. 

A catalogue of other Dances of Death. One of these is ‘* A booke of Christian 
Prayers,” printed by John Day, typographer to Queen Elizabeth; and commonly, 
but improperly, called Queen Elizabeth’s Prayerbook. 

“« This book was most probably compiled by John Fox, and is accompanied with 
elegant borders in the margins of every page, cut in wood by an unknown artist, 
‘whose mark is « though they have been most unwarrantably ascribed to Holbein, 


and even to Agnes Frey. the wife of Albert Durer, who is not known with any 
certainty to have practised the art of engraving. At the end isa Dance of Death, 
different from any other of the kind, and of singular interest, as exhibiting the 


a of its time with respect to all ranks and conditions of life, male and 
emale.” 


Having a copy of this volume at hand, we were induced ‘to examine the cuts, and’we 
find the letters C. I. (sometimes so placed, sometimes in the monogrammatic form, and 
occasionally accompanied bya gravitig tool), occurring on nearly every page throughall 
the designs taken from the Scriptures; but the series of the Dance of Death has a 
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different mark, which in every instance but one, is the letter G., and in that( Death and 
the Marquess) G. D., the latter initial perhaps standing for delineavit. These ancient 
engravers in wood, whose productions Mr. Douce justly remarks have never been 
equalled until very recently, have left few memorials of themselves behind them, 
except their works. 

Towards the end of the same list we were amused to find a modern French Dance 
of Death, under the title of “ Voyage pour l’Eternité, service général des Omnibus 
Accelerés, départ a tout heure et de tous les points du globe;” a series of nine 
lithographic engravings by J. Grandville, published about 1830. 

Mr. Douce has also catalogued, books in which the subject is oecasionally noticed, 
particularly those of Emblems and Fables; single Prints eonnected with the 
subject ; initials and capital letters in which it is introduced; paintings, draw- 
ings, &c. &c. ; and lastly he notices briefly the abundant errors of the several writers 
who have written hastily on this prolific source of moral and satirical pictures. 





ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS. 


Selected from Manuscripts and early printed Books from the Sixth to the Seven- 
teenth Centuries, drawn and enyraved by Henry Shaw, F.S.A. with Descrip- 
tions by Sir Frederic Madden, K.H. F.R.S. F.S.A. §c. &c. Assistant Keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum. 4to. 


WE have so frequently noticed this beautiful publication as a work of art, 
that its name must have long been familiar to our readers. It may be justly re- 
garded as an assemblage of specimens of all that is most graceful in design and 
gorgeous in colouring, among the productions of the ancient illuminators of 
books; for, although the subjects which it comprises are confined almost en- 
tirely to the borders, arabesques, and initial letters, yet those portions certainly 
present as much, if not more elegance of design, elaborate minuteness, and 
variety of hues, as the larger pictures which often occupy the whole or a con- 
siderable portion of the page. The compositions of figures, or historical de- 
signs, in ancient MSS. are seldom remarkable for skilful drawing or elegance 
of composition ; and are chiefly valuable for the knowledge which they inci- 
dentally afford of costume, and other points connected with antiquity. It is in 
the intricacy of the patterns, the arrangement of the foliage, the laborious mi- 
nuteness with which flowers and other natural beauties are copied, and the 
combination of colours, that the genius and talents of the illuminators are 
principally displayed: these are faithfully represented in the volume before us. 
We mention the variety of the colours as an essential part of the illuminator’s 
merits ; and it is certainly requisite that a copy should have the same advan- 
tage, in order to convey an adequate idea of the original. It is therefore worthy 
of remark that the present is the first publication in which the colours have 
been copied; the great expense having been an obstacle to the previous exe- 
cution of so beautiful a design. ‘To copy in a similar manner a series of 
highly finished miniatures (individually the work of many weeks to the origi- 
nal artists) appears almost hopeless; and, for the reasons before stated, it is 
perhaps less requisite, and the colours which are most important (such as those 
of dresses, &c.) can be conveyed by description. The best plan is to engrave 
the designs in outline, as judiciously done by the Society of Antiquaries in 
some of their recent productions, and colouring is then practicable, if the pos- 
sessor be inclined to incur the expense. 

Mr. Shaw’s plates are now illustrated by descriptions, from the competent 
authority of Sir Frederic Madden, and accompanied by an Introduction, ia 
which a critical history of the progress of the art of illuminating Manuscripts 
is for the first time attempted. The subject is well recommended to notice as 
“ the connecting link between the ancient and modern schools of painting ;” 
and it is no. small incentiye to its study with an English antiquary, that Mr. 


et 
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Ottley, the historian of Painting, has mentioned a period, namely, the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, when the illuminators of England and France excelled 
those even of Italy, or any other country. 

The purpose of larger, coloured, aud ornamented letters, to mark the com- 
mencement of a new subject, is obvious; and a similar practice is noticed by 
Sir Frederic Madden in the Egyptian papyri, and as having been practised by 
the Romans, according to the testimony of Ovid and Pliny. 


‘¢ But in the most ancient MSS. now remaining, red letters are used but sparingly, 
and only at the beginning of books, or for titles. Such is the case in the Medicean 
copy of Virgil, in the Alexandrian Codex, and in the St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, 
formerly in the monastery of St. Germain des Pres; in each of which the books com- 
mence with three lines written in vermillion. All these volumes are assigned by the 
best judges to the fourth or fifth centuries. 

‘¢ The process of laying on and burnishing gold and silver, appears to have been 
familiar to the oriental nations from a period of remote antiquity, and although there 
are no instances of its use in the Egyptian papyri, yet it is not unreasonable to believe 
that the Greeks acquired from Egypt or India the art of ornamenting manuscripts 
thus, which they probably conveyed to the Romans. Among the later Greeks, the 
usage became so common, that the scribes or artists in gold were termed xpvsoypagos 
and seem to have constituted a distinct class. Pliny is silent as to the practice in his 
time, therefore we may suppose it commenced among the Latins at the beginning of 
the second century. The luxury thus introduced was augmented by writing on vel- 
lum stained of a purple or rose colour, the earliest instance of which is recorded by 
Julius Capitolinus in his Life of the Emperor Maximinus the Younger, to whom his 
mother made a present of the poems of Homer, written on purple vellum, in golden 

‘letters. This took place at the commencement of the third century. For upwards 
of a hundred years the practice seems to have continued of rare occurrence, but, 
towards the end of the fourth century, we learn from a well-known passage of St. 
Jerome, thct it had become more frequent. It was, however, confined solely to copies 
of the Scriptures and devotional books, written for the libraries of princes, and the ser- 
vice of monasteries. The celebrated Codex Aryenteus of Ulphilas, written in silver 
and gold letters on a purple ground, about A.D. 360, is perhaps the most ancient 
existing specimen of this magnificent mode of calligraphy, after which may be 
instanced the copy of Genesis at Vienna, the Psalter of St. Germain des Pres, and 
the fragment of the New Testament in the Cottonian library, Titus, C. xv. all exe- 
cuted in the fifth and sixth centuries. This taste for gold and purple manuscripts 
seems only to have reached England at the close of the seventh century, when Wil- 
frid, archbishop of York, enriched his church with a copy of the gospels thus 
adorned. An unique example of a MS. written and illuminated on gold grounds, on 
both sides of the leaf, is preserved in the British Museum. (A faithful fac-simile 
of this precious fragment will be found in the four first plates of Mr. Shaw’s Work.) 

Manuscripts written in letters of gold on white vellum are chiefly confined to the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. Of these, the Bible and Hours of Charles the 
Bald, preserved in the royal library at Paris, and the Gospels of the Harleian collec- 
tion, No. 2788, are, probably, the finest examples extant. In England, the art of 
writing in gold seems to have been but imperfectly understood in early times, and the 
instances of it very uncommon. Indeed, the only remarkable one that occurs of it 
is the Charter of King Edgar to the New Minster at Winchester, in the year 966. 
(MSS. Cott. Vesp. A. viit). This volume is written throughout in gold. 

‘¢ Writing in gold was less employed in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies, than in earlier times, but it again came into usage in the fourteenth, particu- 
larly in devotional books of persons of rank. It then exhibits, however, a totally 
different appearance from the ancient art, and the gilding seems to be applied, not in 
a liquid state, but in leaves. * * * * 

‘«« The initial letters of manuscripts in the earliest period were not distinguished in 
size from the rest of the text (the whole of which was then written in capitals), and 
when coloured were of a much simpler taste than began to be used at the end of the 
seventh century. In this, as in every other change relative to the art of calligraphy 
or painting, the Greek school took the lead, and afforded models which the rest of 
Europe was content for a long time to copy. * * * * 

“From the eighth to the eleventh century occur in Greek and Latin MSS. 
initial letters of a large size at the commencement of books and chapters, fancifully 
composed of human figures, animals, birds, fish, flowers, &c. In Montfaucon an 


alphabet is given, selected from MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries, many of which 
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are sufficiently singular and ingenious ; such, for instance, ‘as an H composed of two 
men, each placing one foot on a blazing altar; a T, represented by a fox on its hind 
legs, holding a pole on its mouth horizontally, from the ends of which hang two cocks, 
&c. These letters are called by the Benedictines historiées, because they often bear 
reference to or illustrate the text to which they are prefixed. Thus, a MS. of the 
thirty-fourth Homily of St. Chrysostom, commencing ‘ Yesterday we returned from 
battle,’ is headed by a capital E, in which is depicted a warrior armed with a spear. 
So, in another tract on the Pains of Hell, the initial letter K represents an enormous 
serpent swallowing a man. The imagination of the illuminator supplied an inexhaust- 
ible source for this species of letters. * * * * * 

‘¢ The Irish or Hiberno-Saxon school of illumination merits distinct notice, since it 
is of a peculiar and marked style, originally, no doubt, borrowed from the Latins, 
but characterised by a design and execution not found in MSS. of other nations. 
The most convincing proof of the skill of the artists of this school may be seen in the 
celebrated Durham Book of the eighth century, from which a specimen is given in 
the present work. Similar to this must have been the copy of the Gospels seen at 
Kildare, in the twelfth century, by Giraldus Cambrensis, supposed to have been 
written in the sixth century. The traveller speaks of it with rapture, and describes 
its paintings and ornaments, ‘ tam delicatas et subtiles, tam actas et arctas, tam no- 
dosas et vinculatim colligatas, tamque recentibus adhuc coloribus illustratas intrica- 
turas,’ as fully to justify, in his opinion, the legend of its miraculous execution, by 
the intercession of St. Brigit, from patterns brought by an angel to the illuminator. 
The chief features of the ornaments and letters prevalent in MSS. of this class are, 
extreme intricacy of pattern, interlacings of knots in a diagonal or square form, some- 
times interwoven with animals, and terminations in heads of serpents or birds, to 
which may be added the use of red dotted lines round the edge of the larger letters.* * 

‘« The patronage afforded by Charlemagne and his grandson Charles the Bald, to 
the art of illuminating MSS. caused a greater number of beautiful volumes to be exe- 
cuted during the eighth and ninth centuries than at any other period, perhaps, that 
could be named. It is presumed that Italian or German artists (who worked after the 
models of the Greek school) were chiefly employed, and as a splendid instance of the 
mechanical skill thus exercised, the Bible of Charlemagne, preserved in the church of 
St. Paul at Rome, is probably not to be equalled even at the present day. It affords 
also a decisive proof that the taste and execution displayed in ornamental accessories 
of MSS. did not decline in the same manner as the higher branches of composition and 
colouring, nor are to be judged by the same rules, but gradually advanced in perfec- 
tion from the eighth to the sixteenth centuries. 

‘¢ Among the Saxons, towards the close of the tenth century, a style of ornament 
prevailed which must be considered peculiar to themselves, and which, for boldness, 
correctness of design, and richness, cannot be surpassed by any works executed on 
the continent at the same period. The magniiicent Benedictional of the Duke of 
Devonshire, written and illuminated between 963 and 970, is alone sufficient to prove 
the truth of this assertion, which is further corroborated by the Benedictional at 
Rouen, the Psalter in the Arundel collection, No. 155, the Cottonian Psalter (of 
which specimens are given in Pl. 6), and the Gospels of the Royal Library, 1 D. 1x. 
the whole of which betray evident marks of having proceeded from the same school of 
design, and which, in all probability, was principally established at Winchester, 
where we know that most of the above MSS. were written. Some singular examples 
of co-eval Saxon initial letters, formed after the continental taste, of serpents, birds, 
and foliage, may be found in the MS. of Cedmon, preserved in the Bodleian library, 
and engraved in the Archzologia, vol. xxiv. pl. c1rI. crv. 

‘¢ Manuscripts of the eleventh century exhibit very beautiful instances of borders, 
particularly Greek MSS. executed for persons of rank, such as the copy of St. Chry- 
sostom’s writings, illuminated for the Emperor Nicephorus Botoniata, between the 
years 1078—1081. 

‘In the commoner Latin MSS. of this period, written in England and France, the 
use of a very delicate light blue and bright green may be observed in the titles and initial 
letters, and continued till the middle of the succeeding century. The writing in gene- 
ral is extremely beautiful, in a fine Roman lower-case letter. 

‘* The twelfth century is remarkable for a profusion of ornament, and a graceful 
but intricate mode of illuminating capital letters, which renders it more easy to re- 
cognise manuscripts of this period than any other. The numerous specimens in 
Plates IX.—XVII. will give some idea of this style, which by the aid of gold and sil- 
ver, was carried to an excess of extravagance scarcely to be conceived. In elegance 
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and elaborate art the decorations of this century will yield to none, but they occa- 
sionally betray a portion of that false taste which gradually crept into the patterns of 
a later period. The arabesques of Greek MSS. of the same interval, executed in 
azure and gold, are often strikingly beautiful, and a good example of them is offered 
by the Ebner Codex, engraved in Pl. VIII. About this time it became the practice 
for the scribes to leave blanks for the initial letters, to be filled up by one or more 
limners, and this accounts for the imperfect state, and sometimes total omission, of 
them which we find in manuscript volumes of this and the two succeeding centuries. 
The fashion also of writing books of a size and magnitude almost incredible was 
adopted towards the end of the twelfth century, and is noticed by an English writer 
of that period, who says he saw at Paris certain scholastic brutes (bestiales) having 
before them ‘ descriptos codices importabiles aureis literis,’ containing the Digests of 
Ulpian. 

k In the thirteenth century the art of illuminating in some respects deteriorated, 
and endeavoured to supply in splendour what it lost in correctness of taste. The 
back grounds of miniatures and initial letters seem like plates of solid gold, and the 
colours (chiefly red and blue, heightened with white) are worked up so as frequently 
to have the effect of oil painting. This style prevailed most from about the year 1190 
to 1230; and among the numerous splendid examples of it in existence may be 
instanced the Bestiarium in the Ashmolean library, the Weingarten Breviaries, pre- 
served at Holkham, and the Psalter in the Royal Library, 1 D. x. Iu general, MSS. 
of this class are of German or French execution. Perhaps one of the most curious 
documents relative to the calligraphy of the period under consideration is the cata- 
logue of the books bequeathed by Cardinal Guala to the monastery of St. Andrew, at 
Vercelli, in 1227, in which all the varieties of scription and ornament, whether 
French, English, Italian, Lombardic, &c. are noted down. 

‘* It was during the thirteenth century that the higher department of art received 
new life in Italy from the hands of Niccola Pisano, Cjmabue, and Giotto, the latter 
of whom triumphed over the faults of the Greek school of design, and formed a man- 
ner of his own, founded on nature, which prevailed until the era of Leonardo da 
Vinci. These artists doubtless contributed much towards the improvement of taste 
in the practice of decorating manuscripts, yet it is worthy of remark, that fewer 
volumes with costly illuminations seem to have been executed in the latter half of this 
century than at its commencement. But at the close of this period, answering to the 
end of the reign of our Edward I. the art was again renewed with vigour, and nume- 
rous elaborate proofs of it abound, mingled, however, with the perpetual recurrence 
of the most grotesque subjects, the surest indication of a decline in taste. 

‘* To the early part of the fourteenth century are to be ascribed the numerous 
MSS. executed in England and France, in which appear large initial letters of purple, 
red, and gold, containing figures of men and animals, and terminating in spiral 
scrolls, which extend along the upper and lower margins of the volume—often sup- 

orting small groups or single figures of dogs, hares, apes, kc. The magnificent 

salter belonging to Lord Braybrooke, from which two engravings have been selected, 
Pl. XXI. XXII. is a precious monument of this bizarre but splendid style of art, and 
the Breviary in the Royal Library, 2 B. vii. offers in its marginal groups one of the 
most favourable specimens of the drawing of that period. The colours used in these 
and similar volumes, particularly the blues and reds, are of a beauty and intensity, 
which modern artists have never been able to imitate. 1d * sd * 

‘* During the fifteenth century, the art of painting made rapid strides towards the 
perfection it attained in the subsequent age, and numberless examples remain in 
public and private libraries, exhibiting an endless variety of design and colouring. 
To particularise is scarcely necessary, where so ample a field is presented, but in 
beauty and richness of execution, perhaps there are but few volumes which surpass 
the collection of the Poems of Christina de Pise, in the Harleian Library, No. 4431, 
the celebrated Bedford Missal, now in the possession.of Sir John Tobin, or the col- 
lection of romances presented by the Earl of Shrewsbury to Margaret of Anjou, pre- 
served among the Royal MSS. All these were executed by French artists, whose skill 
was at this period generally patronised, and it is from the reign of Henry the Fifth 
may be dated the decline of the art in England, since the close connection with 
France and the Low Countries caused foreigners to be employed to the prejudice of 
native talent. The only volume of merit we recollect illuminated by an English hand 
of this period is Lydgate’s Life of St. Edmund. (MSS.Harl. 2278.) The ornaments 
and borders of manuscripts are of a completely different taste to those of the pre- 
ceding century. Nature again began to be studied, and in lieu of grotesque figures 
we are presented with flowers of every hue, fruits, birds, and insects, most delicately 
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and minutely coloured upon gold grounds, with a brilliancy of effect before unknown. 
The invention of printing, which took place in the middle of this century, produced 
for nearly fifty years no very sensible effect on the labours of the illuminatists. In 
Italy, particularly, great numbers of classic authors were written and illuminated at 
this time, and the talent of Francisco Veronese, and Girolamo da i Libri was not 
only exerted in painting the magnificent choral books of the Vatican (on which the 
art of Silvestro degli Angeli had previously been exercised with success) but in exe- 
cuting for sovereign princes or prelates embellishments of the highest order to mis- 
sals, or editions of favourite authors, printed on vellum. The Pliny of Mr. Douce 
and the Sforziada of Mr. Hanrott (from both of which specimens are given in the 
present work) are sufficient proofs how highly the skill of the miniature painter con- 
tinued to be prized. The art of colouring in what is termed camieu gris, afforded also 
to the artist fresh scope for his skill, in the disposition of light and shade, and a vo- 
lume executed in this manner for Charles, Duke of Burgundy, containing the miracles 
of the Virgin, in Mr. Douce’s library, is so extraordinary a specimen of what could 
then be accomplished, that it rises superior to all the gorgeous and glittering decora- 
tions of more costly volumes. As a work of art, it is perhaps unrivalled. 

‘*In England, as before intimated, miniature painting now fell to the lowest de- 
gree of estimation, and, after the reign of Henry the Seventh, disappears altogether. 
Daring the latter portion of the fifteenth century, foreign artists were constantly 
employed, and chiefly of the Flemish school, the harshness and mannerism of which 
is scarcely atoned for by the profusion of gold used in the draperies, foregrounds, and 
even naked parts of the figure. A sufficient number of examples of the art of this 
century will be found in the present work, and will serve better than the most elabo- 
rate disquisition to afford a perfect conception of the state of the art of illumination, 
as then practised throughout Europe. 

The sixteenth century witnessed the final triumph of art produced by the succes- 
sive pencils of Da Vinci, Raffaello, Julio Romano, and Julio Clovio, and the nume- 
rous libraries formed during the latter half of the preceding century gave a stimulus 
to the success of these distinguished men. Miniature painting received a new degree 
of lustre and dignity from its having been practised by artists who were also renowned 
for works executed on a grander scale. Of these artists the one who rose to the 
highest degree of eminence as an illuminator of missals, and who seems never to have 
been surpassed, was Julio Clovio. His paintings are inimitable, and must be seen to 
be justly appreciated. They were chiefly executed for the libraries of Cosmo de 
Medici, and the Cardinals Grimani and Farnese, and but few specimens of celebrity 
have reached this country. Only two are well known to the connoisseur, namely, the 
missals in the Towneley and Grenville collections, the latter of which, painted ex- 
pressly for Philip II. of Spain, is described at great length in the Bibliographical 
Decameron. 

‘« In the seventeenth century the art of illumination still existed, but was rarely 
practised, and almost wholly confined to the decoration of religious or heraldic vo- 
lumes. The book of Hours, belonging to the ducal family of St. Croy, dated in 1601, 
splendidly em)lasoned and illuminated, in the British Museum, MS. Add. 8824, and 
the gorgeous volume executed for Philip IV. King of Spain, in 1637, by Francisco de 
Herrera, in the Hafod library, will serve as examples of the expiring art of book- 
decoration. Perhaps the latest specimen remaining is the magnificent missal in the 
public library at Rouen, nearly three feet in height, which occupied the labour of a 
monk of St. Audoen for thirty years, and was completed in 1682.”’ 


We have thus availed ourselves of the opportunity of giving a more extended 
circulation to this interesting and instructive essay. In the descriptions 
which accompany the plates, Sir Frederic Madden has given a particular 
account of the history and condition of the several volumes for which the 
subjects have been copied, with further remarks on their style, and on other 
volumes of a similar kind. 

We are informed that Mr. Shaw is now engaged in copying, for the 
Trustees of the British Museum, some very elaborate illuminations, to illus- 
trate their forthcoming Catalogue of the Arundel Manuscripts. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The Academy of Love, describing the Folly of Younye Men and the Fallacy of 
Women. By John Johnson. London, 1640, 4to. pp. viii. 102. 


Tuis volume is so scarce that it is not mentioned in Watts’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica. A copy was sold at Mr. Bindley’s sale, part 2, 2294, for 151. 
That before us, from Mr. Caldecott’s collection, is imperfect. The title (says 
Lowndes) is engraved, and contains a vignette by Hollar. 

Of the author nothing appears to be known; but, in the book before us, 
some person has written “‘ Holofernes,” against his Christian name. An- 
thony a Wood, in his Fasti Oxonienses, has mentioned the title of the book ; 
but owns himself unable to identify the writer, which is not surprising, as he 
bore so common a name. He appears, however, to have been a scholar, if we 
may judge from his frequent use of Latin. Perhaps ‘‘ Holofernes’”’ was the 
name of some University play written by him, but not printed; or he may 
have been the representative of Holofernes in such a play. 

The Academy of Love opens with a Dedication, addressed ‘‘ To the right 
worthy and ever high esteemed, Mr. Richard Compton, Esquire.”” Then 
follows : 


** An Index of the Schooles which are in Love's Universitie. 

‘The Schoole of Rudiments.—The Accedence.—The Grammer.—Syntax.— 
Poetry.—Rhethorick.—Logick.—Physicks, or naturall Philosophy.—Generation and 
Corruption.—Meteors.—Physick and Chyrurgery.—The Schoole of Law.—Mathe- 
matics.—Fencing Schools.—Arithmetick.—Geometry.—Musicke.—The Schoole of 


Inne-keepers and Vintners.—<Astrology, with a generall Prognostication.—Love’s 
Library.’’ 


These divide the treatise into so many heads or chapters; but the lesson 
enforced in all the schools, under different forms, is the same—that the only 
means of making progress in the art of wooing were those afforded by a full 

urse. 

¥ A few illustrations of the times might be gleaned from the book, though 
perhaps nothing that is not known from other sources. In one place (p. 81) 
a gentleman is mentioned as leaving in pledge, not his watch, but ‘ his ring, 
rich hat-band, or purse, untill next morning;’’ a company of musicians are 
described (p. 84) as having ‘‘ harpes, viols, lutes, citernes, cornets, and many 
other instruments ;”’ and soon after are mentioned the hautboy, bandore, vir- 
ginal, and bagpipe (p. 88). Of some jolly Bacchanalians it is said : 


“* Sacke is their choise Nectar, and they love it better than their owne soules; they 
will never leave sacke, untill they have sackt out all their silver, nay nor then neither, 
for they will pawne their crowds* for more Sacke : Claret is a noble wine, for that it 
is of the same complexion that Noblemens coats be of, and therefore to furnish their 
noses with a hud [i¢a] of this tincture they scarletfie that promontory, to signifie 
they are such or such Noblemens Musitians.”’ p. 85. 


But, as a generall specimen of the book, we will extract part of the chapter 


on Love’s Library, in which is a rather interesting testimony to the popularity 
of Shakespeare. 


‘« In speaking of this we entered Love’s Library, which was very spacious, and 
compleatly filled with great variety of bookes of all faculties, and in all kindes of 
volumes. 

‘** These, said Cupid, are not called Bookes, but Tomes, or Sections, for that our 
courtly Dames study onely to exect or cut off their thread-bare curtesans, and induce 
fresh and new furnished ones. And viewing these Tomes, saw chained up in golden 





* Their fiddles, from the Welch crwth ; whence the Crowdero of Butler’s Hudibras, 
and the still existing surnames of Crowder and Crowther. 
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linkes two Spanish poets, Dante and Cost, and an English one called Messenger, 
which Messenger they entertaine, hoping still to see the good and gratefull newes of 4 
well-filled purse ; but if it prove contrary to their expectation, they command shaving 
Shirly to make him acquainted with Sir Philip, and so they flirt him into Arcadia to 
sing a lamentation for his lost Mistresse. 

‘« There was also Shakespeere, who (as Cupid informed me) creepes into the womens 
closets about bed-time, and if it were not for some of the old out-of-date Grandames 
¢who are set over the rest as their tutoresses) the young sparkish Girles would read in 
Shakespeere day and night, so that they would open the Booke or Tome, and the men 
with a Fescue in their hands should point to the verse.’’ 


Original of the Poem, called ‘« The Lie.’’ 


In Ellis’s Specimens of English Poets, (vol. 11. p. 333.) a Poem called ‘‘ The 
Soul’s Errand ” is printed among the poems of Sylvester. Ellis observes on it, 
** that it has been attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh, under the title of ‘ The 
Lie,’ and asserted to have been written by him the night before his execution, 
Oct 29, 1618; but this assertion is utterly incredible, as the poem appeared in 
Davison’s Poetical Rhapsodie, ten years before. Until a more authorised 
claimant shall be produced, it is therefore restored to its ancient proprietor.” 


THE SOUL’S ERRAND. 








Go, Soul, the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand ! 
Fear not to touch the best, 
The truth shall be thy warrant. 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 


Go, tell the Court it glows 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Go, tell the Church it shows 
What’s good and doth no good. 
If Church and Court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


Tell Potentates they live 
Acting by others actions ; 
Not loved, unless they give ; 


Not strong, but by their factions. 


If Potentates reply, 
Give Potentates the lie. 


Tell Men of high condition, 
That rule affairs of State, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate. 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


Tell them that brave it most, 

They beg for more, by spending, 
Who in their greatest cost 

Seek nothing but commending. 
And if they make reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


Tell Zeal it lacks devotion, 
Tell Love it is but lust, 
Tell Time it is but motion, 
Tell Flesh it is but dust. 
-And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lie. 
Tell Age it daily wasteth, 
Tell-Honor how it alters; 
Tell Beauty-how she blasteth, 
Gent. Mac. Vo. 1. 





Tell Favor how she falters ; 
And as they shall reply, 
Give every one the lie. 


Tell Wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness ; 
Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness ; 
And when they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lie. 


Tell Physic of her boldness, 
Tell Skill it is pretension, 

Tell Charity of coldness, 
Tell Law it is contention ; 

And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 


Tell Fortune of her blindness, 
Tell Nature of decay, 

Tell Friendship of unkindness, 

Tell Justice of delay ; 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell Arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming; 

Tell Schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming ; 

If Arts and Schools reply, 

Give Arts and Schools the lie. 


Tell Faith it’s fled the city, 
Tell how the Country erreth, 

Tell Manhood shakes off pity, 
Tell Virtue least preferreth ; 

And if they do reply, 

Spare nct to give the lie. 


So when thou hast as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing; 
Although to give the lie ue 
Deserves no less than stabbing; : 
Yet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the Soul can kill. 
2B 
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Every one must be struck with the spirit and clearness of the Poem; with 
the force of the expression, and the ease of the versification. That it was very 
popular there is no doubt ; and additional stanzas were occasionally inserted 
in it, as fresh topics of satire presented themselves. The copy that is found 
in the folio volume of Sylvester’s Poems (1633) contains a great number, but 
all inferior to the original. That it was erroneously attributed to Raleigh is 
obvious; and it is very questionable, if we may judge from the style, 
whether it proceeded from the pen of Sylvester. It ‘has, however, never been 
observed, that there are some lines in a very scarce Poem by Davies, of Here- 
ford, called, “‘ Witts’ Pilgrimage,” (without date) which contains the germ of 
the thoughts that are found in Sylvester, though expressed with very inferior 
force and elegance. As Davies, according to A. Wood, died about 1608, we may 
conclude, as well as from the internal evidence, that his Poem was the original ; 


and we cannot help acknowledging with what skill and talent it has been 
re-modelled and improved. 


From Davies’s Witt’s Pilgrimage and Poetical Essaies; written to the Right 
Hon’ble and Most Judicious Lord, William Earl of Pembroke that now is. 


TELL mounting Witts, that ’s too too light, that wisedome makes no weightie ; 
Tell Motion it is worse then madd, whose motor’s not Almightie ; 

Tel World its but the wayward maze where man is mazed and lost ; 

Tel State it stands on airy propps, by stormes still turned and tost; 

Tel Wisedome shee is base if she mounts not above the moone ; 

Tel Humors, and tell humoristes, their humors change too soone ; 

Tel Learning it is darke as hell, not mixt with light of grace ; 

Tel Councell, and tell Councellors, they oft mistake the case ; 

Tel Bookes, though ever-blest some bee, yet are they but informers; 

Tel them they should more blessed bee if they were still reformers ; 

Tel Artes they aske too much for artes in asking all our time ; 

Tel Armes they do but worke their harmes, by armes and harmes that climbe ; 
Tel Earthlie Hopes they make vs seeke for that wee cannot finde ; 

Tel, tel World’s-Blisse it wanteth force to breede true blisse in mynd ; 

Tel Sport it spoileth pretious Time, tell Time hee’s falslie true ; 

True in his course, in custome false, away steales, yet pursues ; 

Tel Keasars (though they Cesars are) their nostrils bound their breath ; 
Tel Life (though during like the sunne) it subject is to death; 

Tel Wealth it wasts with earthlie pompe, tell Pompe its but a puffe ; 

Tel Glory shee must bide the girde of Envie’s counterbuff ; 

Tel, tel fair-Wordes, from foul mouthes sent, they feede, but fatten fooles ; 
Tel Friends true friendshipp ’s no where learnd but in true Vertue’s schooles; 
Tel Love that he an idol is, found, forgd, ador’d by fancie ; 

Tel flesh-enraging Lust, shee is a soule-confounding frenzie ; 

Tel Favours they are copper-gilt, uncertaine true, if true ; 

Tel Fooles when shadowes come before, their substance will ensue ; 

Tel Lookes when love in triumph tilts against unfenced eyes ; 

They lookes alure, by lookes like lures, which seeme true, yet are lies ; 

Tel All, that all is, all in all, beneath the heavenly coape ; 

A dreame, a shade, a toile of spirite, a base betraying hope ; 

And lastlie tel thy thoughts (sweet Lord) they in an harr must rest, 

That honor holds for life, and lives to dy ere dispossest ; 

Here sus Minervam maist thou say ; its true, yet say not so, 

Because it comes from him that lives to dye upon thy foe. 





RARE BOOKS SOLD IN MR. CALDECOTT’S LIBRARY. 


(Continued from p. 61.) 


Date. £8. d. 
1625. Most Elegant and Witty Epigrams. By Sir John eoatngion - 111 0 
1651. History of Polindor and Flostella. By the same - - 220 
1665. Occasional Verses of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury . - 41 0 
1648. Hesperides, by Robert Herrick (portrait by Marshall) - - 510 0 
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Date. £.%. de 
n. d. The Converscon of Swereres. By Stephen Hawes * - - 8 80 
1618. Georgicks of Hesiod, translated by George Chapman - - 35 0 
1598. Workes of John Haywood, with three hundred Epigrams’ - - 38 0 
1555. A-profitable, &c. Doctrine, with homelyes, by Bishop wea - 113 0 
1530. Hormanni Vulgaria. (Wynkyn de Worde) - - 212 6 
1619. Halfe-penny worth of Wit, in a Pennyworth of Paper, ¢ or the Her- 

mites Tale, the third impression. A poem, by Humphrey King 311 0 
1638. Justa Edovardo King. Obsequies to the memory of Mr. Edward 

King, Cambridge. (Comprising at the end of the ~~ um 
' the first edition of Milton’s Lycidas) 3.10 
1589. Scillaes Metamorphosis, by Thomas Lodge (perhaps unique) - 800 
1584. Sivquila. Too good to be true. By Thomas Lupton - 190 
1581. Evphves, the Anatomy of Wit. By John Lyly. Sage —_ his 

England, by the same, eod. ann. - 20 0 
1609. The Famous Whore. A poem, by Gervase Markham - - 310 0 
1611. Ariosto’s Satires, translated by the same - - 210 
n. d. Mar Martin: a Whip for an Ape. A poem, black letter - 3.4 0 
1555. The Decade of the new Worlde, or West India, by Peter Martyr 

de Angleria, translated by Richard Eden - - 200 
1701. Storehouse of Armory and Blazon, by Randle Holme - 6 5 0 
1769. Glossarium Suiogothicum, per J. Ihre - 410 0 
n. d. Tragedies gathered by John Bochas, translated by Lydgate ; and 

Biestod’s Bayle and Snare of Fortune, both printed by J ohn 

Wayland . - - 29 0 
1772. Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico- Latinum. Lye and Manning - 515 0 
1664. Poems, by Henry King, Bishop of Chichester - 170 
1605. Matthei Gwinne Orationes Due in edibus Greshamiis, 1598 _ 117 0 
1632. Lupton’s London and the Countrey 
1629. Martial’s Epigrams ; and, 1628, Virgil’s Georgicks, by Thos. May 113 0 
1631. The Tragedy of Antigone, the Theban Princesse. Bythe same - 118 O 
1639. Poems, occasioned by a melancholy vision. By a Mills - 015 0 
1645. Latin and English Poems of John Milton - 15 0 
1553. A Treatyse of the new India, with other new found | Lendes, by 

Sebastian Munster, translated by Richard Eden - - - 4 14 6 
n. d. A Dialogue betweene a Knyght and a clerke concernynge the power 

spiritual and temporall. (Written by W. Occham in 1305 ; see 

it described in the British Librarian, p. 5.) - - - 112 0 
1596. Historie of Heaven, a poem, by Christ. Middleton - - - 215 0 
1634. Milton’s Comus. (An indifferent copy.) - 110 0 
1558. The Castell of Pleasure, by — Nevil, son of Lord Latimer + - 2810 0 
1607. The Cuckow ; a poem, by R. Niccols (Title wanting) - - 180 
1613. A straunge Foot Post, by Anthony Nixon - 215 0 
1519. The Lamentation of Troy, by T. O. (a very rare poetical volume) - - 4690 
1565. The fyrst four bookes of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, translated into 

English metre by Arthur Golding; and the XV. Bookes 1593 - 113 0O 
1567. The Fifteen Books of the same (earlier edition) - . sss 
n. d. A Defencs of priestes mariages. By Archbishop Parker - - 100 
1620. The Glasse of Time, a poetical volume, by Thomas Peyton - 130 
n. d. Education of Children, translated from Plutarch by SirT. Eliot - 116 O 
1598. Loves Leprosie; a poem, by Thomas Powell - - - 311 0 
1589. The Arte of English Poesie. By George Puttenham - - 300 





* “ Tmprynted at London in fletestrete at the sygne of saynt Johan euagelyste, by 
me Johan Butler,’’ black letter. This edition is written in seven-line stanzas ; it 
consists of eight leaves, and is most probably unique. It is not mentioned in the 
Typographical Antiquities of Herbert or Dibdin. The edition by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1509 is only one sheet, and in octave stanzas. 

+ ‘‘ Emprynted in poules churchyarde at the sygne of the Trynyte, by me Hary 
Pepwell, in the yere of our lorde M.ccccc.vuit.’’ probably a unique edition. Dr. 
Dibdin, in the Typographical Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 371, describes one printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, without date; which consists of the same number of leaves, and 
corresponds in every respect with the present, with the exception of the colophon. 
But Dr. Dibdin, in selecting a specimen, Stanza five, remarks, ‘‘ The latter stanzas 
are equally long;’’ whereas in this edition only the first six and last six stanzas con- 
sist of twelve lines, the others being all of eight lines each. 
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Date:- - £.%, ‘a. 
1561. The Historie of Quintus Curtius, translated by John Brende - 113 0 


1580. A shorte and briefe Narration of the two Navigations and Discoveries 
tothe North-west parts called New Fraunce, by Gio. = Ra- 


mutius, translated into English by John Florio - - 13 5 0 
1587. A Path Way to Military Practise, by Barnabe Riche - - 12 0 
1606. Faultes, Faults, and nothing else but Faultes. By the same - 120 
1616. The Honestie of this Age. By the same 100 
1598. Thvle, or Vertues Historie. To the Honorable Mistris Amy 

Audely. The first Booke. A poe:a, written in octave stanza, 

on the model of Spenser, by Francis Rous - 23 0 
1598. Betraying of Christ, Judas in aveaiip ig and other poems, by Sam. 

Rowlands.* - - 310 0 
1618. Miracles of Christ. ‘By the same, (wood-cuts) - 117 0 
1511. The English Ape, the Italian Imitation, the pny: of Fraunce, . 
by William Rowley - - 213 0 
1614. Newes of the present Miseries of Russia, by H. Perse 5 - 113 0 
1645. A Forest of Varieties. By Dudley Lord Northt - In 06 
1556. Spirituall exercises, by Wm. Peryn (26 cuts of Christ's Passion) - 13 0 
1675. Theatrum Poetarum, by Edw. Phillips (with his autograph) - - 019 0 
1555. Epistle, by Scory, Bp. of Chichester, privately printed at Waterford 1 8 0 


1609. A Sixe-folde Politician, by J. M. (supposed by Dr. Farmer and Mr. 
Reed to be Milton, author of the Astrologaster ; but by Mr. 
Steevens and Mr. Caldecott to be John Milton, father of the 
Poet). This copy is one of the fictitious library of Shakspeare, 
defaced by Ireland with MS. notes, which were intended to pass 
for the Poet’s ; the places where they are written being previ- 


ously stained, though the rest of the book is particularly clean 5 0 O 
1651. Epigrames, Six bookes, with some select Poems, by S. merge 

(pp. 187—195 made up with MS.) - 150 
1651. Salmaci’s, Lyrian and Sylvia, Forsaken Lydia, the Rape of Helen, 

and other poems and translations by Edward Sherburne - 1100 


‘1591. Syr P. S. (Philip Sidney) his Astrophel and Stella. Wherein the 


excellence of sweete Poesie is concluded. To the end of which 
are added, sundry other rare sonnets of diuers Noblemen and 
Gentlemen. Printed by Thomas Newman§ - - - - 1710°6 


To be concluded next month. 
[Our report of the Haslewood Sale must be deferred to our next Number.] 





MR. HEBER’S WILL AND LIBRARY. 


Since the publication of our last Number, the Will of Mr. Heber has been 
found. After diligent search had been made in all his repositories at home and 
abroad, and wher his sister Mrs. Cholmondeley was preparing to take out letters 
of administration, it was at length accidentally discovered by Dr. Dibdin among 
some books on an upper shelf at Pimlico. It contains no directions respecting 
his Library; which we understand has been placed under the efficient super- 
intendence of Messrs. Payne and Foss, and that the first portion is expected 
to be ready for sale about the month of May. 


* Printed by Adam Islip, and, par of the same date, differing in contents from 
the edition described in Bibl. Anglo-Poet. 


+ This tract contains an account of the ‘ English and Scottes, under the pay of 





_the now King of Swethland.”’ 


¢ This was a privately printed book, and this copy has the author’s autograph upon 


the title-page. 


§ In 1831 an edition of the above was sold at Mr. Evans’s for eleven guineas, 


. which was printed in the same year (1591), but without the 27 sonnets and seven 


songs at the end of this volume ; nor had it the dedication from the printer to Francis 


. Flower, accounting for the publication ; ; nor an address from Tho. Nashe, being 
. *¢ Somewhat to reade for them that list.’? The twenty-seven sonnets are by Samuel 


Daniel, and have not been printed in the collected works of that poet; then follow 


. five songs signed Content, which from their peculiar style are evidently by Abraham 


Fraunce ; these are followed by sonnets signed E. O., and two otheis not signed. . 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@—_ 


Bell on the Mechanism of the Hand. 
Bridgwater Treatise. 


THIS treatise, though it is compara- 
tively brief, we really consider does 
honour to the science, the sagacity, and 
even the taste of the writer. Itis written 
in a very unaffected and unpresuming 
‘manner, and with such simplicity of 
‘style as to render SirC. Bell’s apologies 
for himself, as a man of science appear- 
ing among writers distinguished for 
classical. elegance of style, quite un- 
necessary. Sir C. Bell has explained 
a curious and scientific subject with 
such clearness of reasoning, has ex- 
pounded it with such felicity of illus- 
tration, and has adorned it with such 
variety of allusion, as must afford in- 
struction and entertainment to all 
readers, whether professional or not. 
Nothing can be more curious than the 
comparisons he so happily institutes, 
and so accurately displays, between 
the hand of man and the contrivances 
given to other animals, to enable them 
to perform the same operations neces- 
-sary to their existence, which in a su- 
perior degree the hand executes for 
‘man. As a specimen of his style, and 
his manner of reasoning, we shall give 
-an extract from that part in which the 
author has been considering the dif- 
-ferent races of animals that are disco- 
.vered in a fossil state, and that existed 
when the surface of the earth was in 
a state materialiy different from what 
it is at present. 


_ ‘There is nothing in the inspection of 
the species of animals, which countenances 
-a notion of the return of the world to any 
former condition. We acknowledge that 
animals have been created in succession, 
and with an increasing complexity of 
parts ; we are not to be understood as 
admitting that there is here a proof of a 
‘growing maturity of power, or an increas- 
ing effort in the Creator. And for this 
“plain reason, which we have stated, that 
‘the bestowing of life, or the union of the 
‘vital principle with the material body, is 
the manifestation of a power superior to 
that displayed in the formation of an or- 
. gan, or the combination of many organs, 
. or construction of the most complex me- 
.chanism. It is not, therefore, a greater 
power that we see in création, but a power 


manifesting itself in the perfect and suc 
cessive adaptation of one thing to another, 
of vitality and organization, to inorganic 
matter. 

‘In contemplating the chain of animal 
creation, we observe that even now there 
are parts of the earth’s surface which are 
marshy and insalubrious, and that these 
are the places inhabited by amphibious 
and web-footed animals, such as are suited 
to the oozy margins of swamps, lakes, or 
estuaries. It is most interesting to find 
that when the remains of animals of simi- 
lar construction, are found in the solid 
rocks, the geologist discovers by other 
signs that at the period of the formation 
of these rocks, the surface was flat, and 
that it produced such plants as imply a 
similar state of the earth to these marshy 


and unhealthy regions. We mark changes . 


on the earth’s surface, and observe at the 
same time corresponding changes in the 
animal creation. We remark varieties in 
the outward form, size, and general con- 
dition of animals, and corresponding va- 
rieties in their internal organization, until 
we find men created, of undoubted pre- 
eminence over all, and placed suitably in 
a bounteous condition of the earth. Most 
certainly the original crust of the earth 
has been fractured and burst up, so as to 
expose its contents, that they might be 
resolved and washed away by the vicissi- 
tudes of heat, cold, and rain; mountains 
and valleys have been formed, the changes 
in the temperature of the atmosphere have 
ensured continual motion and healthful 
circulation, the plains have been made sa- 
lubrious, and the damps which hung on 
the low grounds have gathered on the 
mountains in clouds, so that refreshing 
showers have brought down the soil to 
fertilize the plains. Thus at once have 
been supplied the measn for man’s exis- 
tence, with objects suited to excite his 
ingenuity, and to reward it, and fitted to 
develope all the various properties of his 
body and his mind. 

‘There is extreme grandeur in the 
thought of anticipating or prospective 
intelligence ; in reflecting that what was 
finally accomplished in man, was begun in 
times incalculably remote and antecedent 
to the great revolutions which the earth’s 
surface has undergone. Nor are these 
conclusions too vast to be drawn from the 
examination of a part so small as the 
bones of the hand; since we have shown 

that the same system of parts which cop- 
stitutes the proportion of that instrument 
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adapted to our condition, had its type 
in the members of those vast animals 
which inhabited the bays and inland lakes 
of aformer world. If we seek to dis- 
cover the relations of things, how sub- 
lime is the relation established between 
that state of the earth’s surface, which 
has resulted from a long succession of re- 
volutions, and the final condition of its 
inhabitants as created in accordance with 
the change! Nothing is more surprising 
to our measure of time than the slowness 
with which the designs of Providence have 
been fulfilled; but as far as we can pe- 
netrate by the light of natural knowledge, 
the condition of the earth, and with it of 
man’s destinies, has hitherto been accom- 
plished in grand epochs.”’ 


—@— 


A view of the Early Parisian Greek 
Press. By W. P. Greswell. 2 vols. 


** Some Colinzus praise, some Bleau, 
Others account them but so so, 
Some Aldus to the rest prefer, 

And some esteem old Elzevir.”’ 


BUT whoever should be the favorite 
printer of any reader of Greek, he 
will find some account of him in the 
present accurate and erudite volumes. 
After an interesting sketch of that very 
learned person Budzus, and a history 
of Greek printing in Paris, interspers’d 
with many biographical sketches, Mr. 
Greswell commences the life of Ro- 
bert Stephens. The two important 
points in which are, first, the vindica- 
tion of his integrity, in his edition of 
the New Testament, from the attacks 
of Professor Porson, which we con- 
sider to be complete: secondly, a de- 
fence of his conduct, (which had ex- 
posed him to such severe censure,) in 
carrying away the royal types with 
him when he fled from Paris to Ge- 
neva, and which were afterwards in 
pledge for 400 gold crowns. Of these 
types we shall give an anecdote pro- 
bably new to most of our readers.— 
“‘In the year 1700 the University of 
Cambridge requested of the French 
government to be favoured with a cast 
or fount of these fine characters of 
Francis I. known by the name of the 
King’s Greek. To this the French 
Academy, to whom the matter was 
referred, was willing to consent, on 
this condition, that on all works printed 
with the Greek characters of Francis I. 
at the bottom of the title-page, after 


the usual subscription, ‘ Typis Aca- 
demicis,” these words should be added 
‘ Characteribus Grecis e Typographeo 
regio Parisiensi.’ But to this stipula- 
tion the curators of the Cambridge 
University-press, were not willing to 
consent, and consequently the negoci- 
ation proved ineffectual.’”” This anec- 
dote rests on the authority of M. de 
Guignes. 

The most interesting part, however, 
of the work, is the second volume, which 
is employed in the biography of Henry 
Stephens. Of his private history, his 
personal habits, his social intercourse, 
his conversation with his friends, lit- 
tle unfortunately is known; though 
he had written much about himself, 
his subject was chiefly on circum- 
stances connected with his profession 
as a printer, and complaints of the dif- 
ficulties which he had to encounter. 
Henry was an admirable scholar, and 
his extent of erudition very compre- 
hensive ; indeed his learning (which 
was what may be emphatically called 
Book Learning) was wonderful, consi- 
dering his wandering and unsettled 
life, induced by the circumstances of 
the times. His Latin poetry (which 
is not remarkable for its elegance) was 
written while on horseback, for when- 
ever he got astride of his fine Turkish 
steed, the Muse immediately mounted 
behind him. 

It was his lot often to have access 
to royalty. He had interviews with 
Ferdinand and Maximilian, with Ed- 
ward the Sixth, and other Sovereigns. 
But by no French monarch was he 
admitted to such familiar intercourse 
as by Henry the Third. 

He did not, however, derive so much 
‘solid pudding ”’ as ‘‘ empty praise ;”’ 
for neither his pocket nor his print- 
ing-office experienced much of regal 
bounty. The dates of his books show 
how extremely unsettled his life ever 
was. Someare from Geneva,others from 
Paris, some Viriaci, some from Orange, 
some Lyons ; “‘ modo peregrinans apud 
exteros, modo aulicus apud suos.”’ Po- 
verty was his prevailing lot “‘aliis re- 
cludit Thesauros, sibi ipsi pro The- 
sauro carbones reperit.”” At length, at 
the age of seventy, and suffering at 
once under an entire decay of external 
fortune and mental powers, this super- 
eminent indefatigable scholar finished his 
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mortal career in a hospital of Lyons, in 
the year 1598. 


Lugduneo requiescunt ossa sepulchro. 


He was twice married, a fact Mr. 
Greswell has for the first time esta- 
blished, from a passage dropt in a let- 
ter of Casaubon. We shall now con- 
clude our mention of these accurate 
and interesting volumes, by giving 
due honour to the dead, and inserting 
some lines from the Monody of Paul 
Stephens on the death of his father. 


Parenti Dulcissimo ac Pie Memorize 
Henrico Stephano, 
P. Stephanus mestus posuit. 
‘Vos sacri vates inspergite vestra se- 
pulchro [sepulti. 
Munera, que possunt cineres placare 
Tllum non oculis morientem Grecia siccis 
Cernere sustinuit, sensitque ex funere 
nus. [amatee. 
Vos quoque Pierides Latio ingemuistis 
In laudes chari sed non licet ire parentis. 
Exhauste noctes, seriesque immensa la- 
borum [sente loquuntur, 
Dignus honos tumuli, Domino pro ab- 
Et sunt magna satis gelido monumenta 
sepulchro. 


—_—e— 


Life of Cranmer. By the Rev. C. W. 
Le Bas, M.A. 


OUR readers will recollect that we 
reviewed the first volume of this ex- 
cellent, spirited, and well written life ; 
and equal praise must be ascribed to 
the execution of the second. Abridg- 
ments, such as the work before us, 
have their advantages for the reader, 
in enabling him to concentrate his in- 
formation, to condense it, and to keep 
it, as it were, always ready for con- 
stant use in his mind. But they have 
their disadvantages also, because it is 
extremely difficult for the writer to 
give to an abridgment at once that 
minuteness of detail and that fullness 
of effect, which can alone interest the 
feelings, or awaken the curiosity. An 
abridgment, therefore, may possibly 
possess a feebler hold on the memory 
than a more copious narrative ; if so, 
it fails of its only useful purpose, and 
becomes nothing worth. Not so this 
short Life of our great reformer by 
the learned professor. It is written 
in a spirited, elegant, and occasionally 
eloquent manner ; its topics are judi- 
ciously arranged, and its reasonings 
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clearly and neatly developed ; though 
as a matter of mere narrative (except in 
the last part) it does not abound with 
the interesting incidents that are found 
in the former volume, and which ac- 
companied the reign of Henry to the 
close. It is more employed in detail- 
ing the religious opinions of Cranmer 
on points, at that time anxiously and 
often fiercely debated in the Church ; 
but the close of the volume, which de- 
tails the circumstances attendiug the 
martyrdom of that venerable man, will 
command the earnest attention of all 
readers. Though it is brief in com- 
pass, Mr. Le Bas has arranged all its 
facts so judiciously, and accompa- 
nied them with such candid and sen- 
sible remarks, that we read the ac- 
count of the death of Cranmer for the 
jive hundredth time in the narrative 
with a new and increasing interest. 
In fact, it is a tale that can never 
tire. The heart is always open to it; 
the fountain of the eyes ever ready 
to embalm it with its tears; the 
conscience ever prepared to give it 
the richest approbation that earth has 
to bestow. 

We will now pass on from these 
general observations to give such an 
extract as will approve the rectitude 
of our judgment to our readers. The 
first shall be concerning a fact in his- 
tory that was hitherto unknown to us, 
and we heartily hope, for the sake of 
humanity, may not be true. 


‘In the month of June 1555, it was 
generally believed that the Queen (Mary) 
was likely to present her subjects with 
an heir to the throne. From this cala- 
mity, however, a gracious Providence de- 
livered us. And here it is with reluctance 
that we advert to a story which has been 
transmitted to us upon the authority of a 
letter of Peter Martyr — namely, that 
when the Queen was persuaded that she 
was likely to become a mother, she pro- 
tested that she could not dare to hope for 
a prosperous delivery unless all the here- 
tics then in prison, were burnt to a man.’’ 


For the credit of human nature, for 
the honour of womanhood—in mercy, 
in pity, one would gladly refuse all 
credit to an imputation so detestable. 
Yea! we would gladly disbelieve it; 
but that*we know that religious bigotry 
can convert even woman into a fiend, 
and the heart of flesh into a rock of 
adamant. If this were true, Heaven 
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in its mercy be thanked that that 
‘womb was dry and barren; and those 
breasts never gave suck. If this were 
true, for her sake, we see the direct 
‘hand of God in the sterility of this 
ignorant and wretched woman. This 
would have been a page in history, 
‘that neither the blood of the Roman 
tyrants, nor the fires of the British 
priests ever paralleled. Merciful God ! 
to think from what she was saved by 
‘an unfruitfulness she so bitterly de- 

lored! Compared to this, the blood 

er father shed would have been as 
water, and his vindictive ferocity as 
the mild breathings of paternal love ! 

We highly approve and deeply feel 
the justice of Mr. Le Bas’s reflections, 
-on the supposition that Cranmer’s re- 
cantation had been the means of saving 
his life. 

** In a word, then, we have Archbi- 
‘shop Cranmer, in his last moments, sur- 
rounded, as it were, by the ruins of his 
“own good fame ; and yet, in the midst of 
‘that piteous wreck, enabled to resume his 
‘courage, and to rise like the Apostle who 
denied his Lord, from the depths of hu- 
man frailty to the honours of Christian 
martyrdom. It is scarcely to be credited, 
‘that a man like this could have borne to 
live, ‘infamous and contented,’ if the 
‘Church of Rome had allowed him to 
survive. Had his life been granted him, 
the must soon have loathed a gift which 
would only have reserved him for suffer- 
ings worse than the bitterness of death. 
He might then possibly have sunk under 
the silent, though inglorious, martyrdom 
‘of a wounded spirit ; but more probably 
he would have been enabled to renew his 
strength, and to seek a refuge from his 
anguish by rushing, a voluntary martyr, 
into the flames.’’ 

We agree in this opinion; Cran- 
mer’s conscience could not have sur- 
vived the degradation and the shame; 
but.we confess we see nothing in this 
sad history for the exultation of the Ca- 


‘tholics. We would sooner have the sin 


of Cranmer’s recantation (but it is no 
‘sin now, it has long ceased to be a sin 


-to him ; long, long ago it has been for- 


given!) than the deeper sin of those, 
who, by any base deception, by flat- 
tery and cajolling on the one hand, 
and by terror and threat on the other, 
led the poor, wearied, harassed, old 
Tan into a temporary distrust of his 
Yes, Dr. Lingard, 


’ We shall now give a quotation of a 
different kind. 


‘‘Every one (says the Biographer) 
knows, that next to his prerogative, 
Henry valued theological and literary res 
putation ; and it must be allowed, that 
he and his divines were, between them, 
at no inconsiderable pains to maintain it, 
A Latin letter has recently been found, 
from Cranmer to Wolfgang Capito, which 
contains the following account of his 
Majesty's method of forming his judg- 
ment of the books that were sent him. 
It is the custom of the King (who is ex- 
tremely keen, and has a watchful eye for 
all things), to deliver books that are of- 
fered to him, especially such as he has not 
patience to read, to other persons for their 
perusal. He then thrusts the same works 
into the hands of other persons, of a judg- 
ment directly opposite to that of the for- 
mer referee. Having thus fished out the 
whole substance -of the volume, and as- 
certained what each party may have found 
to praise or blame, he at last produces his 
own judgment on the whole. And this, 
as I understand, has been done with re- 
spect to your book.’? — Cranmer’s Re- 


“mains. 


Verily, we much approve the Mo- 
narch’s plan of reading. It was a 


royal road to knowledge! The only 


danger was, that perhaps he might be 
like the ass between two bundles of 
hay, not knowing which to choose; 
or his Majesty might, saving his pre- 
sence, find, between two stools, his 
royal person upon the ground. If we 
wished (which we much wish to do) 
to make up our minds concerning the 
merits of Dr. Lingard’s History ; and 
asked Dr. Rennell on the one side, and 
Mr. Butler on the other, what would 
be the result? or to ascertain the me- 
tits of Skelton, suppose we consulted 
Mr. Dyce for one opinion, and Mrs. 
Hannah More for the other, and put- 
ting the two together, examined the 
compound; what should we get ? What 
would be the mean between the senti- 
ments of the Laureate and Miss Har- 


.riet Martineau on the subject of po- 


pulation? Couldthat interesting young 
lady prevail on the Doctor ‘to adopt 
her check ; or would she come over to 
the opinion advanced by the laurelled 
Bard—that man was meant by nature 
to increase and multiply; that she 
will not be wronged by Norwich spin- 


sters or learned professors; and that 
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no check is wanted, if laws are good, 
if statesmen are wise and just, and if 
governments hold the happiness of the 
people to be their leading object. 
Look at the people about town whom 
prudential motives keep single; the 
loungers at clubs, the diners at coffee- 
houses, haunting all tables but their 
own; those who live in singleness, 
in order to live in luxury and selfish- 
ness. Of all that fill the crowded 
streets of our giant metropolis the 
most despicable :—this is what the 
Laureate would say. Miss Mar- 
tineau would say something that we 
dare not repeat, but which is to be 
found in the Supplement of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. How she can 
understand it, is not our business, 
but we don’t think that Henry the 
Eighth or William the Fourth, would 
arrive at much of a sound, satisfactory 
conclusion, lying between the judg- 
ments of the Bard of Keswick, and 
the Fair Maid of Norfolk. 


We shall conclude our extracts with 
a passage containing the Biographer’s 
reflections on that single cloud that 
passed over the evening of Cranmer’s 
Life, and which has left sucha melan- 
choly shadow on his fame. 


‘* Of the infirmity which clouded a few 
of the latter days of the Archbishop, it 
is impossible to speak without the deepest 
sorrow ; but most certainly they are little 
to be envied who can speak of it with scorn. 
The fall of human courage and integrity 
is always a melancholy spectacle; and 
the ruin is more awful in proportion to 
the stateliness of the pile. They who 
can look contemptuously on the frailty 
of Cranmer, would surely do well to cor- 
rect the acrimony of their feelings by the 
refiection, that the man who fulfilled the 
predictions of his Saviour by thrice deny- 
ing him, lived also to verify his words, 
‘On this rock will I build my Church.’ 
And if it should be urged, that the ear- 
liest Pastor of that Church is not worthy 
to be named together with the Apostle, 
we then at least may ask, why the weak- 


ness of Cranmer is to be visited with 
merciless reproach, while the similar in- 
firmities of other illustrious men are 
scarcely to be had in remembrance? 
There are few greater names in our Eccle- 
siastical History than that of Bp. Jewel ; 
and yet we seldom find his name accom- 
panied by ungracious recollections of un- 
faithfulness. The mention of it reminds 
us only of the mighty and triumphant 
champions of England. And yet, if 
malice had been as trumpet-tongued in 
impeaching his fame as she has been in 
proclaiming the infamy of Cranmer, she 
would have been at no loss for a theme of 
obloquy. She might have numbered 
Jewel, as Cranmer has frequently been 
numbered, among the dishonoured com- 
pany of fearful and double-minded men. 
For it is well known, that in the hour of 
persecution Jewel fell from his sted- 
fastness. He set his hand to the word of 
falsehood, and then fled for safety to the 
continent. But he afterwards, in the 
presence of a Protestant congregation, 
confessed ‘ his abject and cowardly mind 
and faint heart;’ and with sighs and 
tears publicly asked pardon of God and 
man, and so his fault was remembered no 
more. Now Cranmer would no¢ fly on 
the day of peril; and though his flesh 
and heart did afterwards fail him for a 
time, he, like Jewel, publicly acknow- 
ledged and deplored his frailty with sighs 
and tears * ; and this too he did, ae 
fore a peaceable assembly of his brethren, 
but in the sight and hearing of furious 
enemies—yea, in the very midst of the 
fire itself. And yet there are some who 
appear resolved to record his apostacy in 
marble, and to commemorate in the sand 
his inestimable services as the master- 
builder of our national church. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to account for this spirit 
of unjust judgment. But it may well 
prompt us to exclaim, ‘ Let me fall into 
the hands of God, for his mercies are 
great, and let me not fall into the hands 
of man.’ To the mercy and righteous- 
ness of God we accordingly commit the 
cause of his servant, humbly and reve- 
rently trusting, that his labours will find 
before the judgment-seat of his Redeemer 
a more gracious reception than has some- 
times awaited them on earth.’’ 





* “* There frown where Sidney fell the inglorious walls, 
There the grey virtue of a Cranmer calls. 
Forms how benign attend his ‘closing years, 
Majestic sorrows—penitential tears. 
Tender remorse, and soft upbraidings sent 
From the contrite heart, and conscience rightly bent, 
Fetching forgiveness home through punishment.” 


Gent. Mac. Vot. I. 


See Mitford’s Ded. Epistle to Parnell. (Ald. Edit.) 
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With this humane and pious wish 
of the excellent and learned Biographer 
we close our page. That Cranmer’s 
pardon has long been sealed we have 
the most confiding belief; and if the 
virtues of mortality are admitted, amid 
the splendours of the immortal and 
beatified spirits, there is one which 
Cranmer possessed on earth that is 
even now in exercise—forgiveness of 
those, who are still joining his name 
to a dishonour that has long since 
passed away. 


—@o— 

Ritson’s Letters, with a Memoir of the 

Author. By Sir Harris Nicolas. 

2 vols. 

MR. FRANK, of Stockton-upon- 
Tees, the nephew and heir of Mr. 
Ritson, has endeavoured to return the 
kindness of his late uncle by a most 
grateful attention tohis memory ; and 
he has considered, that the best mo- 
nument which he could raise to him, 
would be a correct and finished edi- 
tion of his works. Several volumes 
have been published, some from ori- 
ginal papers, and some improved edi- 
tions of former publications. The 
present volumes contain Mr. Ritson’s 
correspondence through a consider- 
able period of his life; and a very 
well-written life of the author by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, introducing us to 
the character of this clever, learned, 
excellent, but extravagantly eccentric 
person. Mr. Ritson was not esteemed 
in his life as he ought to have been ; 
but it is was own fault. In the first 
place, he lived in an odd, queer, parsi- 
monious, Pythagorean kind of manner, 
which was not very attractive. In 
writing, he had a foolish, thoughtless 
habit of expressing himself in his 
publications in a strain of abuse, and 
vituperation, and positiveness that as- 
tonished and displeased not only the 
persons attacked, but all who esti- 
mated rightly the advantages of de- 
cent and becoming language and tem- 
per. As Mr. Ritson was more known 
as an author by name, than in the cir- 
cles of private society, he was neces- 
sarily considered by those who read 
his works as a very strange, ill-tem- 
pered, atrabilious sort of a personage ; 
but this kind of writing was only a 
bad habit, as it was in Gilbert Wake- 
field, and many of the old scholars, who 
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loved, as Jortin says, to get up upon a 
heap of stones, and pelt all around 
them for sport. Mr. Ritson was really 
a simple-hearted, friendly, kind, and 
amiable man; and if he had lived on 
beef steaks, and port wine, he would 
have been an excellent fellow. 

Mr. Ritson was the very beau idéal 
of an antiquary; so diligent *, so in- 
quisitive, so indefatigable! so honest. 
These letters will not much extend 
the circle of his fame as an author, 
but they will form a valuable con- 
tribution towards a perfect edition 
of his works; and they will mainly 
assist us in forming a clear con- 
ception of the character of the man. 
We think his ferocious attack on T. 
Warton did him harm. We were 
reading this morning somewhere, but 
we forget the book, a note of Dr. Jo- 
seph Warton’s, in which he expresses 
his surprise that a mere difference of 
opinion on literary questions could 
awake such angry feelings as Ritson 
displayed ; and his long-sustained in- 
credulity concerning Percy’s MSS. was 
not in favour of his judgment and tem- 
per; but he did great, very great ser- 
vice, to that branch of literature in 
which he was engaged, as all poetical 
antiquaries know; and we have no 
one like him remaining. 


nee 


Palmyra. By Mrs. Bailey. 
Second Edition. 


THE ingenious Authoress addresses 
Palmyra; and firstly, very properly 
asks her, if she is the real Palmyra? 
(“Il vero Guiseppe !’’) 

‘* Are these thy stately towers, thy build- 
ings vast, 

Whose crumbling splendour speaks thy 
glory past ?’’ 

Why, what else could they be? This 
being, however, settled in the affirma- 
tive, she goes on to tell Palmyra, 

‘¢ Thy broken shafts and columns pierc- 
ing high, 
Speak but the loss of broken majesty, 





* In Sir W. Scott’s Remarks on Po- 
pular Poetry, p. 48, he has attributed to 
Ritson a blunder in quoting from Percy’s 
Reliques, which blunder not Ritson, but 
himself has made. See Ritson’s Life, 
p- cx. note. 
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—a truth it is hardly worth going so far 
to tell. Then the wind 


‘¢ Sighs through her broken walls in 
plaintive dumb despair ; ’’ 

like many people of our acquaintance, 
who talk a good deal, but yet say no- 
thing. Mrs. Baily, however, to whom 
experience has taught caution, is not 
yet satisfied that she has got to the 
true Palmyra; so she again asks, 


‘“* Art thou that Tadmor, fair Zenobia’s 
boast, [host ?’? 
Who once defied proud Rome’s imperious 


but not receiving an answer, she con- 
cludes all is right, and goes on tell- 
ing Palmyra a great many things she 
had long known before. She then 
launches out in praise of Zenobia, who 
is ‘‘ Tadmor’s evening star ;” and “<a 
noble dame!” but whether she is 
married or not we really cannot tell, 
‘for in one line, 


“* Beside her royal spouse with glittering 
spear, 

She ’d chase the tawny lion and the bear ;’’ 

and ina few lines, lo! 


“¢ The widow’d warrior queen, with noble 
pride.’’ 

We suppose the lion or the bear had 
devoured her husband in the mean- 
time. The story, however, goes on; 
Zenobia attacks the “‘ encroaching ar- 
rogance of Rome,” but soon after 
“* takes her flight ”’ 


‘* Beneath proud Rome’s conglomerated 
force ;”’ 


and then Mrs. Bailey falls to abusing 
her pretty handsomely. We thought 
what all this high-flown friendship 
would come to; but what do you 
think these female quarrels arise 
from, gentle reader? Why, because 
Zenobia left Longinus (not her copy 
of Longinus) —but the real Longinus, 
behind, and did not take him with 
her in her travels. When, however, 
Zenobia gets to Rome, Mrs. Bailey 
once more turns round, and scolds 
Aurelian,— 

“« Say, mighty Prince, can this a triumph 

be ?”’? &c. 


Why we always thought with Gib- 
bon and others, that it was a pretty 
considerable triumph over a very pow- 
erful and dangerous enemy ; and that 
the residence of the Queen of the East 


in Italy, proved the triumph complete’ 
Tadmor now seems to be on the re- 
forming line; for we find the whole 
architecture altered from Grecian to 
Gothic. 


‘* Apollo’s fane, whose turrets pierce the 
sky, 

Sinks,’’ &c. 

but that is only the commencement of 

wonders ; for soon after, we read with 

sorrow, 


‘* Palmyra is no more !”’ 


and while we are still lamenting, up 
she starts, (for she had been shamming 
dead like a schoolgirl) 


‘* Palmyra sees her conqueror bite the 
ground.”’ 


and so the story ends ; for Mrs. Bailey, 
having nothing more to say to her, 
goes to Babylon and Jerusalem, where 
being in very good quarters in one of 
the Frank monasteries, we must leave 
her, till a packet to Alexandria shall 
call and bring her home. 

N.B. We must stop the press, in 
order to have the pleasure of inform- 
ing our friends that Mrs. Bailey is ar- 
rived safe in England from her Jong 
sojourn at Jerusalem and other cities 
in the east ; and that she has just pub- 
lished a beautiful poem, called ‘‘ The 
Months.” It begins with January, 
(new style) and tells us that, 

“A glittering snow-wreath binds his 
brow;”’ 

but that we don’t believe; for in the 

next lines we find the words : 


‘* Ever as he passes by 
Shakes from his locks the fleecy snow.’’ 


or in other words blows his hat off, 
which of course can’t be on. 

We were not surprised to find Plenty 
come on with her horn, or cornucopia, 
to accompany August; but we were, 
we must confess, a little astonished 
when she began to blow her horn. 

‘* And! hark again the twanging horn 
Resounding through the echoing corn.’’ 


The other months next come for- 
ward in due procession, and so the 
poem concludes. We hope the fair 
authoress will soon favour the public 
again with some more effusions of her 
Muse. It is not for her to remain 
silent. As she has done the months, 
suppose she were to do the weeks, and 
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the days; till at last, like a female pre- 
decessor of hers, she arrives at visions 
of time, even in more minute portions ; 
as for instance, 


‘¢ Within my solitary bower 
I saw a quarter of an hour 
Fly heavily along,’’ &c. 


-—— 


The Parson’s Daughter. By Theodore 
Hook. 3 vols. 


THE writers of fiction are now so 
numerous, and stories of domestic or 
fashionable life so much in request, 
that it is not very easy to distinguish 
the production of one author from an- 
other, by any striking peculiarities of 
character. Miss Ferriar, and Mrs. 
Gore, and Mrs. Sullivan, and Mrs. 
Sheridan among the ladies; and Mr. 
Hooke, Mr. Lister, and Mr. Bulmer, 
among the male authors, all possess 
considerable merit; but as their sub- 
jects also lead them to traverse the 
same ground, it would not be easy, in 
opening any of their productions at 
random, to designate the author by 
any characteristic features of compo- 
sition. Pérhaps, we should say, that 
Mr. Theodore Hook excels rather in his 
bold and graphic sketches of charac- 
ter; and that he is surpassed by Mrs. 
Gore and Mrs. Sullivan in the slighter 
and happier touches of grace and ele- 
gance, which fill up and complete the 
picture. With the excellencies which 
we cheerfully allow these authors, all 
have considerable defects. Miss Fer- 
riar is apt to run into caricature, and 
a habit of over-colouring; Mr. Lis- 
ter’s narrative is often too slow and 
tedious in its movements; Mr. Bulmer 
loses sight of nature (as in Eugene 
Aram, especially) and paints entirely 
from a fancy-model; Mrs. Gore in- 
dulges too much in detailing the af- 
fected maniere and niaseries of the worst 
high-life conversation ; in Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s hands the pathetic is too often 
allowed to pass beyond the bounds in 
which its powers are most advantage- 
ously recognized; while Lord Mul- 
grave (as in his Contrast) delights in a 
story that, if not quite improbable, is 
extremely unusual, while the outline 
of his narrative is feebly sketched, and 
the plot imperfectly developed. But 
as we are not fond of dwelling on de- 
fects, and as we are very grateful to 


all these authors and authoresses, male 
and female, brown and fair, for many 
hours of amusement and instruction ; 
seeing that our old friend Sir Walter 
has taken a journey into Faéry Land, 
and that Miss Austen is no longer upon 
earth; why, in troth, we are happy to 
see their places so well supplied. We 
confess that we like novels of genteel 
life better than any other; better than 
chivalry and better than blackguardism., 
Therefore our greatest favorites (al- 
ways excepting the Vicar of Wake- 
field, which is the beau ideal of a tale 
of fiction) are those which came from 
Miss Jane Austen’s pen. Oh! the de- 
light that we experienced when, for the 
first time, and that not long since, we 
obtained Emma, and Mansfield Park, 
and Pride and Prejudice, and Sense 
and Sensibility, and Persuasion! Oh! 
the greater delight of devouring them, 
thinking of them, dreaming of them, 
talking of them, making them our 
own! 

We have not mentioned Northanger 
Abbey, because that is the only novel 
of Miss Austen’s that we do not alto- 
gether approve ; not that it has not its 
merits, and its merits peculiar to her, 
but there is a tone of persiflage, of 
quizzing on one side, and of a childish 
and weak romantic turn on the other, 
that we do not think natural nor en- 
tertaining; and, whatis seldom the case 
with Miss Austen, there is one charac- 
ter surely much overdrawn: but then the 
easy, lively, natural dialogue how in- 
imitable it is; how clear and elegant 
a reflection of truth and reality. ‘She 
is pretty, I think, Anne Elliot; very 
pretty, when one comes to look at her. 
It is not the fashion to say so; but I 
confess 1 admire her more than her 
sister.” ‘Oh! sodolI.’ Andso do I. 
No comparison, but the men are all 
wild after Miss Elliot. Anne is too 
delicate for them.’ And so this charm- 
ing authoress will go on volume after 
volume, lapping our willing souls into 
forgetfulness of every thing but her 
delightful village creations.. Such crea- 
tures as Jane Austen should be immor- 
tal upon earth. She will never re- 
appear in any metamorphosis. We 
might as well expect a second Addi- 
son or Goldsmith—the die is broken, 
and the mintage at an end. 

The characters of Mr. Hook’s “‘ Par- 
son’s Daughter,” are Mr. Harbottle, 
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a purse-proud, passionate, obstinate, 
vain, vulgar, wealthy fool, who is the 
pest and the patron (patrons are al- 
ways pests) of the village where he re- 
sides, and whom we should have cut 
long ago. Mrs. Harbottle, his wife, 
a meek, sensible, virtuous, excellent 
person, who by misfortune is married 
to a brute. Then there is a Lady 
Sheringham, the representative of 
pride and poverty, and whose object 
is to make five hundred a year do the 
work of twelve; a vain, silly, worldly 
woman, who settles in this wasp’s 
nest, Mr. Harbottle’s village aforesaid, 
There is Mr. Lovell the village rector, 
an amiable worthy man, and his only 
daughter Miss Lovell, a charming girl, 
and good as she is handsome. There is 
a Mr. Charles Harvey, who is the com- 
panion of Mr. Harbottle, but who un- 
fortunately acquires (he does not know 
how) a sort of compassionate affection 
towards Harbottle’s wife; but this is 
very conscientiously and virtuously 
struggled against by both parties, 
though it leads to most disastrous is- 
sues. Then there is Captain Shering- 
ham, a fine open-hearted person, the 
son of the Dowager; who gets a peer- 
age, and becomes Lord Weybridge, 
and who is deeply in love with Emma 
Lovell. Lastly, there is a lady’s maid 
of the name of Devon, and a design- 
ing villain of a butler, called Hollis. 
Such are the characters, and out of 
their several affections, passions, and 
designs, a story of some interest is 
woven by the author. We do not 
like anticipating narratives, therefore 
we shall content ourselves with say- 
ing, that Mr. Harbottle soon by his 
vulgar airs affronts Lady Frances, who 
cordially detests him; that Captain 
Sheringham is deeply in love with the 
Rector’s, daughter, who also is alive to 
his merits ; that Mr. Harbottle, duped 
by the designing Hollis, suspects his 
wife, and vows deadly and malignant 
hatred against Charles Harvey; and 
that Sheringham, now an Earl, and 
his own master, proeeeds to make an 
offer to Miss Lovell ; and so ends vo- 
lume the first. 

The next volume soon leads us into 
most moving accidents, and scenes of 
guilt and misery. Charles Harvey is 
found dead ina gravel pit, and Mrs. Har- 
bottle leaves her husband’s house in the 
deepest agony of distress, and flies to 


the parsonage for shelter and solace ; 
a great crime is committed, but nobody 
but the friends of Mr. Theodore Hook 
know any thing about the matter, and 
the secret is uncommonly well kept 
by the old rector. In the meantime 
Lady Frances cooks up an intriguing 
scheme with the old duchess of Mal- 
vern, to transfer her son’s affections 
from Emma Lovell to her daughter 
Lady Katherine Hargrave. Emma is 
gone into Devonshire with her friend 
Mrs. Harbottle. Harbottle, after a 
few months of a reckless system of 
brutal debauchery, dies, and confesses 
that he is the murderer of Harvey ; not 
indeed by staining his hand with 
blood, but so directing him home in 
the darkness of the night, that he was 
sure to fall into the deep pit that lay 
in his path; he confessed that he 
went home flushed with drunken tri- 
umph at his success, gloried of it to his 
wife, and consequently that she left his 
house. Lord Weybridge is in a sad 
dilemma between his two beauties; he 
can’t make up his mind, and at length 
trifles so long with Emma Lovell’s 
feelings, and certainly behaves so out- 
rageously indecorous, in continuing 
his avowed flirtation with Lady Ka- 
therine, that he receives a dismissal 
from the rector. Entangled in his 
mother’s web of airy, costly, golden 
schemes, and yielding to a very blam- 
able facility of temper, he now turns 
round once more to Lady Katherine, 
receives her and the duchess into his. 
house, and openly avows his love. 
Preparations for the nuptials are mak- 
ing, and all is love and ennui, and 
ennui and love; when lo! both are 
broken by the arrival of a Mr. Snell, 
who comes to say that Lord Wey- 
bridge must relinquish his title and 
estates, for that the true heir has been 
unexpectedly found. This being veri- 
fied, of course the duchess and her fair 
daughter order their carriage and quit ; 
and this scene is excellently described. 
Francis Sheringham resolves to go to 
sea, and work his way to fortune and 
independence. Mrs. Harbottle dies 
of grief, and leaves all her fortune to 
Emma Lovell. Sheringham receives 
an invitation from her father, Mr. 
Lovell, flies to the house, and is ac- 
cepted by Emma. Lord Weybridge 
opportunely dies, and our hero is re- 
instated in his pristine honours. So 
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ends the history of the ‘ Parson’s 
Daughter.” There is a Mr. Macgopus, 
whose character we think rather a 
failure, being too violently and hardly 


coloured. 
—_@— 
Narrative of Facts. By Robert Baxter. 
8vo. pp. 155. 
Two Discourses on the Trial of Spirits. 
By Rev. H. Blunt. Svo. pp. 70. 


WHEN a short time ago we touched 
upon a folly of Continental growth, 
which needed only to be exposed to 
‘become powerless, we certainly did 
not contemplate being so soon called 
upon to notice a native malady, wilder, 
if possible, in its symptons, far more 
dangerous and extended in its conse- 
quences, and involving individuals of 
exalted characters, both as men and 
Christians, among the fosterers of its 
dire apostacy. Rapid, however, as 
the strides of the disease have been, 
we had hoped its virulence was wear- 
ing out, that its power was on the 
decline, and that the whole matter 
was falling fast into that oblivion 
which must sooner or later compre- 
hend it. 

It appears, however, from the cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Blunt’s 
Discourses were preached, that in this 
supposition we were premature. We 
allude to the appearance of the 
«« Tongues ” at Park Chapel, Chelsea. 

Mr. B. proposes three tests whereby 
to try the spirits ; 

By the written Word of God ; 

By the experience of the church of 
God ; 

By their own professions. 

He proves upon the first that the texts 
cited by these persons in their defence 
make, when fairly considered, strongly 
against them, and that the greater 
number, even of those converted by the 
immediate imposition of the Apostles, 
possessed no powers, physically speak- 
ing, miraculous. 

Secondly, he shews that even in the 
early ages of the Church this heresy 
was a vulgar one, and quotes power- 
ful passages against its credibility from 
the most respectable of the Fathers of 
the church. 

He shews also, upon the third 
head, that their inspiration, if inspir- 

ation it were, would be at variance, 
upon very important points, with the 
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inspiration of the Apostles and Pro- 
phets of past ages, and with the Scrip. 
tures which they have left us for our 
instruction. 

With these Discourses our readers 
will, no doubt, be pleased ; they are as 
terse as is consistent with perspicuity, 
and plain and straightforward as their 
author ; we ourselves cannot but ap- 
plaud the mild and Christian spirit 
with which the inquiry is conducted, 
and we earnestly recommend its peru- 
sal to all who, in this schismatic age, 
are disposed, wisely or unwisely, to 
enter upon polemics. 

Before we conclude, we shall exa- 
mine, as shortly as possible, into the 
substance of Mr. Baxter’s book. 

Mr. Baxter was a zealous disciple 
of the Irving school, spoke in ‘‘ the 
power” as it is called, and had the 
gift of tongues. After some time, how- 
ever, he separated himself from them ; 
concluded the whole to be a delusion ; 
and, like an honest man, conceived it 
his duty to make the whole matter 
public. He supposes, however, that 
the power which possessed him was 
really supernatural, Satan having had 
an express and extended influence 
granted on this particular case. Upon 
this point we are at issue with him. 

Most of the supernatural interfe- 
rences related by Mr. Baxter are of a 
moral or mental nature, such as speak- 
ing in ‘‘ the power,” or in unknown 
tongues. These and the like claims can 
alone rest upon the asseverations of the 
individual ; they do not, by themselves, 
admit of proof; and therefore unless 
supported, as they always are in Holy 
writ, by physical miracles, must fall to 
the ground. The Mahomedans pre- 
tend to many such miracles by their 
Prophet ; nor are the St. Simonians a 
whit behindhand. 

Thus, Mr. Baxter speaks not unfre- 
quently throughout his book of being 
compelled by ‘‘ the power ;”’ of its falling 
upon him as a supernatural utterance 
(p. 4) ; of the secret of his heart being 
made manifest (p. 6) ; of inward up- 
liftings ; and of being carried out be- 
yond himself in prayer (p. 12); and 
similar effects, all which, of course, 
are not proofs of a nature to convince 
others. Of any thing pretending to 
be an approach to a physical miracle, 
there is no instance given. Indeed, 
the only occurrences to which a se- 
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cond individual could have had the 
means of bearing witness, one way or 
other, are two. In the first, it was 
revealed to Mr. Baxter, then about to 
visit his brother, that he should come 
out into his garden to meet him, and 
accordingly the brother did actually 
come to his garden gate to meet the 
coach: this, surely, was not very ex- 
traordinary. In the other case, Mr. 
B. spoke in tongues, of which he re- 
cognised Latin and French, both of 
which he appears to have understood 
previously; and Italian, which his 
wife recognised; and a fourth lan- 
guage, which she declared to be Spa- 
nish. Mr. B. forgets to state whe- 
ther he had ever studied these latter 
languages, and he confesses that his 
wife neither remembered nor was 
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able to translate what he spoke in 
them. 

But all this is arrant trifling; there 
is one reason, and it is the only rea- 
son worth reciting, why these delu- 
sions could not be miracles by Satan. 
Here are men, many of them to our 
certain knowledge, living in the daily, 
almost hourly practice of reading the 
Scriptures and of prayer. Satan has, 
we ali know, power to tempt them, as 
he has power to tempt all men, under 
various and unexpected forms ; but can 
we for a moment suppose, that he has 
power to poison the spring of all their 
hopes, and to contaminate the fountain 
which gushes forth from the ‘“‘ Rock 
of Ages,” and to which we are taught 
to look for life, health, and immorta- 
lity? 





On Pluralities, a third Letter addressed 
to the Bishop of Llandaf’.—We have not 
seen the prior letters of this gentleman; 
but we do not approve his scheme of abo- 
lishing Pluralities, by giving them to the 
curates. The fact is, if Government will 
adopt some plan by which livings can be 
made of fair competent value, there will 
be no difficulty in doing away with plu- 
ralities. Who would not sooner have 
one living of 400/. a-year, than two of 
2007. each? But as the Church has been 
robbed and beggared by one spoliation, so 
is she less able to endure another. All 
taxations of great livings, and Cathedral 
stalls, is ill disguised robbery and unjust.* 
The Church has not that in itself suffi- 
cient to restore the small vicarages and 
perpetual curacies to any thing like a 
competent value ; and if they are to re- 
main as they are, and to be held as single 
livings, why then Tom the tinker, and 
Pounce the collar-maker, and Ralph the 

. tanner, will hold forth in the pulpits, and 
‘* beat their ecclesiastical drums,’’ where 
solid learning, and good sense, and unaf- 
fected piety, and gentlemanlike manners 
and conduct were before seen. The first 
question is, is the present ecclesiastical 
system to be continued in the National 
Church? If it is, then buy the Tithes 
and property held by the laity, and distri- 
bute it to the wants of the Church; at 
that moment pluralities and non-residence 
will at once expire. 





Suggestions for a candid Revisal of the 
Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. 





* See the Bishop of Exeter’s Charge to 
his Clergy, in which this point is well 
urged. 


Luke Booker, LL.D. Vicar of Dudley.— 
This calm, temperate, and judicious 
pamphlet treats of a subject of the highest 
importance, and of great delicacy, much 
to our satisfaction. Our beautiful, noble, 
incomparable Liturgy, has only a few 
small blemishes to wipe away, to render 
it as perfect as a human composition can 
be. Dr. Booker has pointed some of 
these out; and a few others might be 
suggested. We highly approve of the 
Lessons being occasionally varied; we 
need not say, with care and scrupulous 
attention. We think some repetitions 
should be avoided ; and that the Morning 
Service is too long. One disadvantage of 
which, we will mention ; that people hav- 
ing been in church from eleven till half 
past one, think they have done their duty 
in having given up so much of the day 
to religious offices ; whereas, if it were 
shorter, the same people would be more 
willing to attend a second, or perhaps even 
a third time at chureh; and really re- 
ceive more benefit than by so extended a 
service at one time. We think if there 
were short services in our churches every 
day, the time would come, in better days, 
that the people would say public prayers 
daily, and invoke, in a communion of 
prayer, a public blessing on the labour of 
their hands. We sincerely hope that this 
modest, pious, and sensible little book of 
Dr. Booker’s, will not be disregarded in 
quarters where approbation may be of 
practical benefit. 





Goéthe’s Faust, a Dramatic Poem. By 
the Translator of Savigny on the Vo- 
cation of our Age for Legislature and 
Jurisprudence.—This is the only real 
translation of this singular production 
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of genius existing in our language, and it 
is executed by one whose knowledge of 
German, whose learning, talent, and taste, 
have eminently fitted him to perform his 
task of difficulty with success. He has 
also had, to facilitate his labour, the com- 
munications of some eminent German 
scholars, both abroad and at home; so 
that the English reader may now for the 
Jirst time entertain the hope that he can 
look through a glass-door at the German 
Curiosity - chamber within; though he 
may not be permitted to enter. Lord 
Leveson Gower’s translation is very de- 
fective, so as to call down on the noble 
translator the censures of the sage of 
Weimar. There are three French tra- 
ductions, but that language is totally in- 
capable of reflecting the peculiarities of 
the German ; and every Frenchman must 
cross the Rhine before he can pretend to 
read Goéthe. 
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Observations on Impediments of Speech, 
&c. By Ricuarp Cutit.—This treatise 
is scientific and satisfactory. Impediments 
of speech may be classed under the two 
heads of malformed organs, and functional 
derangement of perfect organs. In impe- 
diments of the voice the defect is in the 
larynx ; and when it is a loss of power 
over its continence, it will be found to 
arise from a spasmodic closing of the 
glottis. Dr. Arnott, to whom the public 
is indebted for so many skilful, ingenious, 
and humane inventions to alleviate human 
sufferings has turned his attention also 
to the disease of which this work treats, 
with his usual acumen and singular suc- 
cess. The cures that have been per- 
formed by empirics, though performed 
by chance, have had their use of showing 
that the disease is within the control of 
scientific and persevering physiologists. 





FINE 


PAINTED WINDOW IN KENILWORTH CHURCH. 


A most splendid window has recently 
been erected in Kenilworth Church, by 
the munificence of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Butler of Shrewsbury. It consists of a 
series of the undermentioned armorial 
bearings of noble possessors of Kenil- 
worth Custle, emblazoned on elegant 
shields, respectively surmounted by the 
crest or coronet appertaining thereto; the 
names of the individuals commemorated 
being placed beneath on a highly-orna- 
mented panel. 

The arms depicted are :— 

1. Galfridus de Clintona.—Chequey Or 
and Azure, a chief Ermine. 

2. Simon de Montford.—Gules, a lion 
rampant, double-queued, Argent. 

3. Eadmundus Comes de Lancaster. — 
Gules, three lions passant gardant Or, on 
a label of three points Azure, nine fleurs- 
de-lis of the Second. 

4. Joannes Dux Lancastrie.— Arms of 
Edward III. a label of three points Er- 
mine. 

5. Dudley Comes de Leicester.—Or, a 
lion rampant, double-queued, Vert. 

6. Henricus Princeps Wallie. — The 
arms of England, a label of three points 
Argent. 

7. Carey Comes de Monmouth.— Argent, 
on a bend Sable three roses of the First, 
seeded and barbed Proper. 

8. Hyde Comes de Clarendon.— Azure, 
a chevron between three lozenges Or. 

9. Villiers Comes de Clarendon.—Ar- 
gent, on a cross Gules five escallop 
shells Or. 


ARTS. 


The upper compartments of the win- 
dow are filled with the armorial bearings 
of Alicia Ducissa Dudley, Or, on a lo- 
zenge, surmounted by a ducal coronet, a 
lion rampant, double queued, Vert; im- 
paling, Gules, a cross engrailed Or, in the 
dexter quarter a lozenge Argent; and the 
two badges of the house of Leicester—a 
cinquefoil pierced Ermine; 2d, on a 
wreath, Or and Vert, a bear Argent, 
gorged with a plain collar, with a chain 
affixed thereto and passing over his back, 
Or, supporting with his fore-feet a rag- 
ged staff erect, Argent. 

At the foot of the window is the in- 
scription — 

SAMVEL BVTLER . S. T. P. 
HVIVS . ECCLESIAE VIC. 

F.C.ANNO. SACRO. MDCCCXXXII. 

A more successful imitation of stained 
glass, whether in design or brilliancy of 
colouring. has never previously been pro- 
duced, and it is very creditable to the 
artist, Mr. David Evans, of Shewsbury. 

i. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 21, the members of this institu- 
tion held their first Conversazione for the 
season at Exeter Hall, which was at- 
tended by 200 professors and amateurs 
of architecture. About 150 drawings 
of great merit were arranged on the walls, 
and the tables were covered with portfo- 
lios of original designs, and sketches from 
the splendid remains of ancient architec- 
ture of the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Arabic, and Pointed styles of architec- 
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ture. Among them we noticed particu- 
larly—“ A Design for a British Senate 
House,” by H. Grellier; “ Interior and 
Exterior of Gothic Cathedrals.” by T. 
Allom; ‘“ Interior View of Peterborough 
Cathedral,” by G. B. Moore, and “ Ar- 
chitectural Sketches in Italy,” by the 
same artist; “ Designs for Fishmongers’ 
Hall,” by J. Turner; “ A Restoration 
of Pompeii,” by H. B. Clarke, Presi- 
dent ; also three sets of drawings, original 
designs, for a Royal Exchange, exhibited 
for the gold medal at the Royal Academy, 
in December last, by Messrs. Bardwell, 
Nelson, and Brandon; with numerous 
models by Mr. Day. In the course of 
the evening the President read an address 
for the occasion, in which he distinctly 
stated the objects for which the institu- 
tion had been formed, and the indepen- 
dent basis upon which it had hitherte so 
happily proceeded — namely, the means 
Furnished solely by the members (about 
fifty in number). 


A Portrait of the Duke of Sussex, in 
his costume as Grand Master of the 
Freemasons, is a very large lithograph, by 
Brother J. Harris. The likeness is cor- 
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rect, and the whole print gives an elabo- 
rate representation of all the signs, to- 
kens, and paraphernalia which distinguish 
the supreme head of all the Free and 
Accepted Masons. 


PUBLIC WORKS OF ART AT PARIS. 


A statue of Henry IV. has replaced 
that of Mirabeau in the Salle des Con- 
ferences of the Chamber of Deputies. A 
large marble bas-relief, executed by M. 
Romans, and representing France distri- 
buting crowns to the Arts, has just been 
placed behind the President’s chair in the 
Salle, where the public sittings take 
place. On the right of the President 
another marble bas-relief, from the chisel 
of M. Petitot, has been placed, repre- 
senting the King presenting the colours 
to the National Guards. A third bas- 
relief is immediately to be placed on the 
left of the President, as a companion to 
the preceding, and it is to represent 
Louis Philip swearing to the charter, 
which is in the hands of M. Laffitte. 
The large pictures are net to be put up 
this year. Other bas-reliefs are to be 
placed in the saloon of the King, but 
they are not in forwardness. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

A Catalogue of all documents illustra- 
trative of Cambrian History, or the com- 
position of native Britons ; now preserved 
in the various collections in the British 
Museum. Ry Mr. Locan. 

A Series of Sermons on good principle 
and good breeding. By the Errnic 
SHEPHERD. 

The Unitarians Defeated. Substance 
of the judgment delivered Dee. 23, 1833, 
‘by the Vice-Chancellor, as to the con- 
struction of the trust-deeds of Dame Sarah 
Hewley, deceased. 

A Treatise on FieJd Fortification. By 
J. S. Macautay. 

The Reform: being “the Member” 
and “the Radical.” By Joun Gar. 

Views in India, China, &c. By Capt. 
Ex.ior, R.N. A monthly series. 

Wilberforce’s Practical View of Chris- 
tianity ; with a Memoir, by the Rev. 
Tuos, Price. 

Medica Sacra. By Tuos. Suarrer. 

Elements of Medical Police. By Bis- 
set Hawkins, M.D. 

View of the Systems of National Edu- 
cation existing in several German States. 

The Third Part of the Rev. A. Gir- 
DLESTONE’S popular Commentary on the 
New Testament. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. I. 


A work of fiction, describing the Scene- 
of Southern Africa and the Indian 

ean, entitled “ Makanna, or the Land 
of the Savage.” 

The Artificer’s Complete Lexicon. 
By Joun BEnneTT, engineer. 

Memoir of the Rev. Rowland Hill. 
By W. Jones. Also Fifteen of his Ser- 
mons, preached in his 89th year. 


Architectural Director. By Joun Bit- 
LINGTON. 
Dictionary of Geography. By Jostau 


Conper, author of “ The Modern Tra- 
vellers.” 

Zschokke’s Popular History of Swit- 
zerland, from the German. 

The Royal Mariner, a poetic sketch of 
the naval scenes in which his present 
Majesty bore a conspicuous part. By C. 
D. SILLERy. 

National Education as it exists in 
Prussia. Translated from the Official 
Report of M. Victor Cousin, by Saran 
AusTIN. 

The Geography of Sacred History 
Considered, &c. By Cuas,T. Bee, Esq. 

The Life and Campaigns of General 
Sir John Moore. 

An Exposition of the Parables and of 
other parts of the Gospels. By the Rev. 
Epw. GRFswELL, + y 

9 
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Jan.9. B. C. Brodie, Esq. V. P. 

The Earl of Tyrconnel was elected 
Fellow. The portrait of thejlate President, 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., painted by Thomas 
Phillips, Esq., R. A., F. R. S., at the so- 
licitation of several members, was, by their 
request, presented to the Society, and a 
vote of thanks passed for this valuable 
present. A large number of parliamentary 
papers, on subjects relating to science, 
were received from the Speaker of the 
‘House of Commons. 

Read, an essay on the Empirical Laws 
of the Tides in the port of London, with 
some reflexions on the theory, by the 
Rev. William Whewell, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Jan. 15. J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V. P. 

Read, on a new property of the Arcs of 
the Equilateral Hyperbola, by H. F. Tal- 
bot, Esq., M. P., F.R. S.; and experi- 
mental researches in Electricity, sixth 
series, by Michael Faraday, Esq., D.C.L 
F.R.S., &e. 

Jan. 23. Francis Baily, Esq. V. P. 

The sixth series of Mr. Faraday'’s Ex- 
perimental Researches on Electricity was 
concluded, and a_ seventh series com- 
menced; and an Appendix was read to 
Dr. Daubeny’s paper on the gases disen- 
gaged from the King’s well at Bath. 
Adjourned over King Charles’s Martyr- 
dom to Feb. 6. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Nov. 20. Mr. Hamilton read a paper, 
communicated by the Rev. F J. 
Arundell, British chaplain at Smyrna, 
containing an account of his discoveries 
in a journey in Asia Minor, made in the 
autumn of last year, with the view of 
extending the knowledge of the Christian 
geography of that portion of the Asiatic 
continent. Proceeding through the coun- 
tries lying between the Hermus and 
Meander, he was enabled to fix, beyond 
further question, the site of Enmeria and 
Apamia, and, further on, discovered the 
magnificent remains of Apollonia. Not 
the least gratifying circumstance in this 
discovery was his meeting with a colony 
of Greeks, who have lived on the spot 
from the carliest ages of Christianity, and 
who have no intercourse whatever with 
any other Christian community. The 
object, however, which Mr. Arundell 
most anxiously kept in view was, to de- 
termine the site of Antiochia, the metro- 
polis of Pisidia, the scene of the discourses 
and persecutions of St. Paul: in this, 
also, he was successful. ‘The remains of 
the city he found to consist of prostrate 
temples, churches, and between twenty 
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and thirty arches of a most magnificent 
aqueduct. From Antiochia the writer 
went by Isbarta to Sagalassus in Pisidia, 
celebrated for its siege by Alexander, 
and thence in search of the ruins of Selge. 
Being prevented from accomplishing his 
purpose of exploring the sites of Lystra 
and Derbe, by the entrance of the army 
of Ibrahim Pacha into Iconium, he now 
returned to the back of Chonas, where he 
had the further satisfaction decidedly to 
fix the exact situation of Colosse. In this 
and the former journey of the author (de- 
scribed in his account of the ‘* Seven 
Churches” of the Apocalypse, published 
two years since), he travelled over little 
less than six hundred miles of new ground, 
hitherto unknown to the European tra- 
veller, or, at least, of which no descrip- 
tion has appeared. 

Mr. Hamilton likewise read the first 
and second chapters of a memoir “on 
the Origin of the Hindoos,” by Professor 
Schlegel, of Bonn; the former relating to 
the name Hindoo, the latter to the early 
emigrations of mankind. 

Dec. 4. Some extracts ofa letter from 
Sir William Gell were read by Mr. 
Hamilton, giving an account of the ex- 
humation of the remains of Raphael at 
Rome, noticed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for December. 

It is known that Raphael commenced a 
series of architectural designs, intended to 
represent a complete restoration of ancient 
Rome. These designs have been subjects 
of anxious inquiry at Rome; and the 
Romans have to be informed that they 
are in England, in the collection of Mr. 
Coke at Holkham. 

The Secretary read a memoir “on the 
Royal Names and Titles on the Sarco- 
phagus in the British Museum, formerly 
called the Tomb of Alexander,” by the 
Rev. George Tomlinson. The hypothesis 
which assigns this splendid monument to 
Alexander the Great is now universally 
exploded; and it is allowed that its 
original tenant was one of the ancient 
Pharaohs. From an examination of the 
shields inscribed on the sarcophagus, and 
on the other monuments remaining of him, 
published by the Society, Mr. Tomlinson 
has ascertained that Horus, or Hor, was 
the name of this king; and he has no 
hesitation in placing him among the Bu- 
bastic sovereigns of the twenty-second 
dynasty. His tomb, therefore, cannot be 
of a later date than about the middle of the 
tenth century before the Christian era. 
Mr. T. further cleared up several diffi- 
culties, hitherto unexplained, in relation 
to his legend, in which he is styled “the 
victorious of the land of Heb;” and to 
his preenomen, as it appears on the monu- 
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ment. He agrees with Rosellini, that by 
Heb is meant the greater Oasis. 1n the 
prenomen, as given by that writer, this 
Pharaoh is called “ son of Mith; ” instead 
of which Mr. Tomlinson proposes to read 
“son of Pascht,” the tutelary deity of the 
city of Bubastis, and of the Bubastic 
kings. 

The reading cnocluded with a further 
portion of Professor Schlegel’s memoir 
on the origin of the Hindoos, including 
the chapters on the national traditions of 
that people, and on the diversity of the 
races of mankind. 

Dec. 18. ‘The Secretary read a paper 
by the Rey. G. Tomlinson, on the in- 
scriptions upon the two obelisks of block 
basalt, in the British Museum. These 
beautiful monuments of Egyptian art, 
which now stand near the celebrated sar- 
cophagus called the tomb of Alexander, 
were erected by the Pharaoh Horus of 
the twenty-second or Bubastic dynasty, 
whom Mr. Tomlinson, in a paper read at 
the last meeting, proved to have been the 
original occupier of that sarcophagus. 
They were set up in honour of the god 
Thoth, in the city of Heliopolis; the 
inscriptions (of which translations were 
given) contain little else but magnificent 
titles bestowed upon Horus and his tute- 
jary deity. From this circumstance, and 
the similarly futile character of many other 
specimens which have been published, 
the writer inferred tbat the notions for- 
merly entertained of the value of these 
monuments, as records of Egyptian 
science, were merely empty speculations, 
which must give way to the progress of 
truth and of sound philological knowledge. 

Mr. Wilkinson read a detailed account 
of his discovery of the contrivances by 
means of which the celebrated statue of 
Memnon was rendered vocal, of which 
discovery a brief notice had been already 
communicated in an extract of a letter 
from Sir W. Gell, read Nov. 6th. 
Among the numerous inscriptions left 
by the visitors to the Colossus, and which 
have been learnedly illustrated by M. Le- 
tronne, in a memoir published in the 
Society’s Transactions, and more largely 
in a recent volume of that eminent scavant, 
is one by Julia Ballilla, who compares 
the sound emitted by the statue to the 
striking of brass, ws adAnoio tuntvros, 
Mr. Wilkinson had remarked the metallic 
quality of the sound produced by a blow 
on the stone fixed below the breast of 
Memnon, before his attention was drawn 
to this description. On a subsequent 
visit to Thebes (in 1830), he was struck 
with this confirmation of his opinion re- 
garding the means used for the deception; 
and he determined on ascertaining if it 
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could be heard by persons stationed near 
the base, and if any one, ly unac- 
quainted with the history of the statue, 
would there perceive the metallic ring of 
the stone. ‘The experiment was accord- 
ingly tried upon some Theban peasants, 
who knew nothing .of the nature of the 
inscription, and were ignorant of the 
reason for which they were placed below, 
On being asked if they heard any thing. 
these persons replied, “ You are striking 
brass; ” and the exact similarity of this 
answer to the testimony of Julia Ballilla 
completed the conviction on the writer’s 
mind as to the identity of the sound, and 
the means formerly used to practise the 
deception. 

The name of Memnon was unknown 
to the Egyptian priests. The Colossus 
represents Amenoph III., a Theban or 
Diospolite monarch, the ninth king of the 
eighteenth dynasty; and the misnomer 
appears to have originated in the ignorance 
of those credulous and uninquiring visitors 
who, by a slight analogy of sound, were 
led into the error of converting the The- 
ban Amenoph into the Memnon of 
Homer, in the same manneras the Egyp- 
tian Taba was softened into the Grecian 
Thebes, and as the tomb of a Rameses, 
who chanced to have the title of Meiamun, 
was, with equal facility, ascribed to the 
fabulous Ethiopian. 

A further portion of Professor Schle- 
gel’s paper, on the origin of the Hindoos, 
was also read; comprising his chapter 
relative to their physical characteristics. 

Jan.1, Colonel Leake in the chair. — 
Mr. Hamilton read an extract from aletter 
from Sir W. Gell, respecting some recent 
discoveries of antiquities in Italy. Several 
suits of splendid armour had been found 
by workmen employed in excavating, in 
a village in Apulia: and an ancient vase 
of remarkable beauty had been discovered 
in Sicily. Sir W. Gell added, that a be- 
lief now prevailed that they were certainly 
the masts of vessels which had been found 
in the port of Pompeii; and that the re- 
port of the stems of trees having been 
mistaken for masts, had been invented for 
the purpose of defeating the design of the 
owner of the soil to demand an enormous 
sum for permission to excavate. 

A communication was likewise read by 
Mr. Hamilton, from Mr. Dawkins, on 
the present state of the marble quarries 
at Pentelicus; and a notice, from Mr. 
Wilkinson, of an elaborate map of Egypt 
constructed by him, as the result of many 
years’ laborious investigation of the topo- 
graphy and monuments of that country. 

The Secretary read a memoir on the 
several series of figures of captives which 
accompany those of the ancient sove- 
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reigns of Egypt, ig the temples of Thebes 
an It is well known, that to 
the latter figures, with the 

attached to them, we owe the im- 


portant additions which have been made, 
in recent times, to our knowledge of there~- 
lative ages and designs of the hieroglyphic 
monuments, and of the progress of the 
arts, customs, and events, which distin- 
guish the protomonarchy of Egypt; and 
it was the design of the author to elicit 
corresponding ie the study of the 
former or captive Ss. 

Thehieroglyphic signs appended to each 
series, compared with the characters of 
the figures themselves, enabled Mr. Cat- 
termole systematically to assign to them 
theirrespective geographical positions; and 
hence to follow the historical succession 
of foreign wars and territorial acquisitions 
of each individual in the line of Egyptian 
conquerors, during nearly three hundred 
years, the period of the national prosperity 
and greatness. 

Jan. 15. Lord Bexley in the chair. 
Mr. Wilkinson read a paper on the colours 
used by the Egyptians ; and concluded by 
exhibiting specimens of the principal 
colours from the tombs of the kings at 


Thebes. 


The Secretary read a memoir by Mr. 
E. T. Beke, intitled “ Reasons for be- 
lieving that the writings attributed to 
Manetho are not authentic.” 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 8. At this meeting was read a 
memoir by Professor Moseley, of King’s 
College, London, “ On the general con- 
ditions of the equilibrium of a system of 
variable form; and on the theory of equi- 
librium, settlement, and fall of the arch.” 

Professor Farish made a_ statement 
concerning a splendid meteor, resembling 
a falling star, observed by him on the 26th 
of September, at a quarter before seven in 
the evening. It appeared at first nearly 
as large as the moon, but before it got to 
the horizon, it was reduced to almost a 
thread. It continued in the same verticle, 


without altering its bearing at all, and 
was visible about two seconds. 

Professor Sedgwick gave an account, 
illustrated by maps and sections, of the 
geological structure of Charnwood Fo- 
rest, in Leicestershire, and of the neigh- 
bourhood.. He observed that the second- 
ary strata in the neighbourhood of this 
group of primagy rocks, appear in a-very 
regular and undisturbed position ; the new 
red sandstone, lias, and oolites, succeed- 
ing each in the usual order; that, there- 
fore, the attempts recently made to obtain 
coal, by sinking through the terrace of 
Billesdon Coplow, the outcrop of the 
inferior oolite, must necessarily end in 
disappointment and loss. He stated also 
that the Forest consisted of masses of 
granite, sienite, porphyry, and grauwacke 
slate; of which the slate was clearly 
stratified. This stratification had refer- 
ence to an anticlinal line of elevation,which 
was before suspected to exist at this part 
of England, but had not previously been 
ascertained. The direction of the line 
is about N. W. and S. E., and the slate- 
rocks dipping from it to the N. E. and 
S.W. The disturbance produced along 
this line may be further traced, on the 
N. W. of the Forest, in the inclined po- 
sition of several detached masses of 
mountain limestone, which stand like 
islands in the plain of the red marl: 
dipping, on the whole, towards the S. W. 
so as to pass under the coal measures of 
the Ashby de la Zouch field; and there- 
fore to be considered as a prolongation of 
the S. W. side of the Charnwood forest 
saddle. The granite occupies the skirts 
of the Forest on the east, south, and west. 

GRESHAM PRIZE MEDAL. 

The Gresham Prize Medal, for the 
best composition in sacred music, has 
been awarded to Mr. John Goss, Or- 
ganist of Chelsea. 

We understand that a premium of ten 
guineas has been offered for the best 
Essay on the Life and Character of Sir 
Thomas Gresham. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 9. At the first meeting after the 
Christmas recess, Henry Hallam, esq 
V.P. presided; and the following gen- 
tlemen were elected: William John Lys- 
ley, esq. of Fitzroy-square, and Inner 
Temple, barrister-in-law; Thomas Cow- 
per Brown, of the Inner Temple, esq. ; 
and Charles Parker, of Tavistock, esq. 

George R. Corner, esq., F.S. A., ex- 
hibited some articles of Roman pottery 
found in St. Olave’s church in South- 
wark, accompanied by remarks illustra- 


tive of the jurisdiction of the City of 
London over the three manors in the 
Borough, which are now united under 
the authority of the Corporation. 

The reading was then commenced of a 
letter from Thomas Rickman, esq. in 
pursuance of his observations on the ar- 
chitecture of England and part of France. 
This portion of his dissertation was devoted 
to buildings whose age is decidedly prior 
to the year 1000: and after noticing se- 
veral works of Roman eonstruction in 
France and in England, Mr. Rickman 
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enumerated twenty English churches, si- 
tuated throughout the country, from Nor- 
thumberland in the north to Sussex in the 
south, which are characterised by features 
of the most remote antiquity. He remark- 
ed, asa general observation, that a chancel 
arch of the round form is frequently found 
standing, in cases where the exterior walls 
of both the nave and the chancel have been 
rebuilt. 

Jan. 16.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. 

John Yonge Akerman, Esq. of Cam- 
berwell, author of a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of inedited Roman coins, was elected 
Fellow. Captain Mudge exhibited, 
through the hands of T. Crofton Croker, 
Ksq., F.S.A., some specimens of the re- 
mains found in the ancient timber house 
lately discovered in Drum Kelin Bog, co. 
Donegal (see Nov. Mag. p. 452); they 
consisted of a chisel of fine black stone, 
found in one of the mortice holes, a 
piece of leather which had been sewed 
with a leathern strap or thong, charcoal, 
and nutshells, of which latter article such 
quantities were found, that it is presumed 
nuts formed a principal part of the food of 
the ancient inhabitants. Captain Mudge 
was prevented by the water from pursuing 
his excavations further; but he considers 
the house to have been one of a village. 

Mr. Rickman’s paper on the most an- 
cient churches in England was concluded. 

Jan. 23.—W.R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited casts of several 
curious ancient seals in the Duchy of 
Lancaster Office, which were illustrated 
by a paper from Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. 

Francis Douce, Esq. F.S. A.exhibited the 
foundation stone of the Cathedral of St. 
Mark at Venice, erected about 1000 years 
ago, and which was discovered when the 
present Cathedral was built on the site 
of a former erection. It is a flat circular 
piece of Vecchia marble, about six inches 
broad, and half an inch thick, having on one 
side the head of St. Mark engraved, with 
a legend round, part of which has been 
broken off. Mr. D. described from Tacitus 
the Roman ceremony of placing the foun- 
dation stone of a tentple, strewing coins 
over it, &c., and observed that part of the 
pagan ceremony had been retained in the 
Christian ritual for the foundation of an- 
cient churches, of which he also gave an 
account. 

Captain Smyth exhibited an engraving 
of a medal of the Emperor Commodus, 
bearing the very earliest representation of 
Britannia, and finely executed. 





REPAIRS OF BATH ABBEY. 

The Abbey Church of Bath is now 
undergoing some very extensive repairs. 
During several mayoralties, and particu- 
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larly those of William Clark and Joshua 
Phillott, esqs. some gentlemen of the 
Corporation happily conceived, anidput 
into execution the idea of discum 

the edifice of those unsightly buildings 
which were placed against it, as well as 
the accumulation of soil and stones, by 
which its basis had long been hidden. 
In the course of this process, the work- 
men unexpectedly opened, under the east- 
ern buttress, part of the shafts and the 
bases of four columns, upon which the 
original superstructure was evidently laid: 
and they also discovered indications of a 
more continued line of architectural eleva- 
tions, evidently the portions of an ori- 
ginal and extended building. 

Their plan was lately extended to the 
removal of the houses at the bottom of the 
High-street, or Market-place, thus open- 
ing a view of the whole north range of the 
church. Soon after this determination, 
large sums of money were voted by the 
Corporation, for various works about the 
exterior of the Abbey, and for removing 
the clock, which by its weight endangered 
the tower, and by its great diameter and 
bulk, much injured its beauty and archi- 
tectural proportions. This has been ef- 
fected, and the dilapidations creditably 
repaired, under the care of Mr. Manners. 
as architect. A new illuminated dial, of 
about seven feet diameter, is to be placed 
in the centre of the gable end of the north 
transept. 

In the works on the north and south 
ailes of the choir, an important restora- 
tion has been made. Those ailes were 
covered with leaden roofs in 1520, de- 
nuded thereof about 1339, and supplied 
in 1558 with the late heavy parapet 
wall, and stone and wood roofs, in the 
form of a 4 ; one side of which, leaning 
against the clerestory windows of the 
choir, caused them to be deprived of their 
glass, and built up with stone, to the 
height of five feet; and the other rested 
upon the ponderous parapet wall, which 
obscured the fine bases and proportions of 
the elegant flying buttresses. ‘These heavy 
parapet walls have been partly removed,and 
the stone blocking up the windows taken 
out, and replaced with glass, and the roof 
covered with lead, which is placed in the 
identical grooves of the lead roof of 1520. 
It is also proposed to take down and 
lower the present stone and wood roofs 
of the transepts and choir, which have a 
higher elevation than the original lead rocts 
removed in the time of Henry VIII. and 
now injure the proportions of three sides 
of the tower. 

Few who have visited Bath Abbey, will 
forget the handsome carving of the great 
west doors, which were a contribution to 
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the works of Bishop Montagu, in 1617, 
from his brother, Sir Henry Montagu, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. These 
carvings have been repaired by Mr. James 
Jones, of Bath, and a brass plate, com- 
memorating the circumstance, placed in- 
side one of the shields. It is remarkable, 
that, during his labours, a number of mus- 
ket-balls were extracted from the wood. 

The repairs of the interior have com- 
menced with the Oratory of Prior Bird ; 
where the principal requisites are the ab- 
stersion of the elaborate carvings from 
numerous coats of ochre, and the removal 
of various monuments from the mullions 
of its graceful windows. This portion of 
the repairs has been undertaken by private 
subscription, under the care of Mr. Ed- 
ward Davis, Architect, of Bath; the esti- 
mated expense being 250/., of which the 
greater part has been subscribed. It is a 
remarkable and gratifying circumstance, 
that the names of the contributors will be 
preserved in the same Codex Parochianus, 
by which those of the 17th century have 
been handed down. 

The arrangement of the monuments 
throughout the building is also in contem- 
plation, including the ‘cropping off their 
ridiculous excrescences, in like manner 
as has been effected in Winchester Ca- 
thedral,” a measure certainly desirable, 
where they block up windows or deface 
architectural features, but in which, for 
the sake of family history, and family 
feelings, we would suggest the most con- 
siderate judgment, and cautious attention 
to the workmen. 

The repairs, and the plans for repair, 
had proceeded so far, when a few weeks 
ago some questions arose—whether the 
buttresses of the church should, or should 
not, in propriety, be surmounted with pin- 
nacles ; whethera pierced parapet should be 
added to the ailes, and whether a flying 
buttress, similar to those at the east end, 
should be erected on each side of the 
western turrets, in order to give a finish, 
and connection, to all parts of the west 
front. Wm. Clark, esq. the late Mayor, 
who has taken a leading part in the direc- 
tion of the repairs, has also written some 
published statements, from which the 
foregoing particulars have been principally 
derived. In his first paper, dated Dec. 
10, he recommended not only that there 
should be no flying buttresses to the 
nave, because, with a wooden roof they 
were unnecessary, and perhaps unsafe, 
but also that the rudiments of flying but- 
tresses now standing should be cut down, 
as unfinished and awkward excrescences ; 
but on reconsidering the subject, pre- 
viously to his letter published Jan. 1, he 
found reason to alter his opinions. Among 
other works, Mr. Clark had read that 
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portion of the Treatise on Architecture, 
inthe New Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which treats of the Pointed 
style; and it appears to have had some 
influence in deciding him, for he at once 
wrote to Mr. Hosking, the Architect, of 
London, and the author of that treatise, 
stating the case generally, and requesting 
his opinion on the subject. 

The following is an extract from Mr. 
Hosking’s letter in reply :— 

“I certainly think that it would be 
highly injudicious to decorate the Abbey 
to the full extent of the style to which it 
belongs, and for the reason you suggest, 
that it is ofa very plain character, and be- 
cause it is extremely valuable as an ex- 
ample of the very latest period of Pointed 
architecture. 

“ Pinnacles appear to me to be gene- 
rally inappropriate to the style and com- 
position of the structure, and I should 
most particularly deprecate the applica- 
tion of them to the turrets of the main 
tower, and to those of the east front; 
they could, I think, be tolerated only on 
the turrets of the west front, and on the 
buttresses of the transepts, though, in- 
deed, I should be almost inclined to con- 
tend for their omission on the turrets 
altogether. 

“TI think the rich pierced and battle- 
mented parapet, which you describe as 
proposed for the ailes, is quite out of cha- 
racter; their parapet, it appears to me, 
should be plain, and their buttresses ter- 
minated with a plain saddle-backed co- 
ping, though at a somewhat acute angle, 
and be consequently without pinnacles.” 

“ As far as 1 can judge, from the infor- 
mation I have, there would be no danger 
in completing the flying buttresses over 
the ailes to the nave, and so to avoid the 
alteration you mention against the walls 
of the latter. Indeed, I cannot imagine 
anything worse than to cut away the ru- 
diments of the flying buttresses, and carry 
the shafts down the walls, it would be a bar- 
barism worthy only of the 17th and 18th 
centuries; but, as I have said, I know of 
no reason why the buttresses themselves 
should not be completed, and the heads of 
the vertical buttresses of the nave and 
choir may then, I think, be appropriately 
terminated by characteristic pinnacles. 
My reason for omitting pinnacles on the 
buttresses of the aile, and admitting them 
on those of the nave and choir is, that the 
vertical buttress of both the one and the 
other, connected by the flying buttress, 
forms but one composition,which taken in 
flank, or in an angular view, requires the 
pinnacle to form its termination, and carry 
it into the general composition.” 

Mr. Hosking subsequently suggested 
that, if the strength of the wooden roof 
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was suspected, the flying buttresses to the 
nave might be managed in artificial stone, 
or in Bath-stone blocks, bored to lighten 
them. 

At a Common-hall, held shortly after 
Mr. Clark had received Mr. Hosking’s 
letter, the Corporation came to the resolu- 
‘tion to take further professional advice, 
and the architects selected were Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville and Mr. Hosking. We con- 
gratulate the admirers of our pointed 
architecture in its purity, upon this 
prudent resolution. The simplicity and 
gracefulness, indeed, of the turrets of 
the main tower would be entirely de- 
stroyed by pinnacles, and the square heavy 
turrets, or rather towers, of the east end 
or front, would become quite grotesque 
if pinnacles were placed upon them. The 
turrets of the west front, too, comport 
remarkably well with the rest, as they 
are; and would be only injured by the 
proposed addition. 

It must be remembered, that Bath 
Abbey is in the latest period of Pointed 
architecture, nearly coeval with the cha- 
pels of King’s College, Cambridge ; St. 
George’s, Windsor; and that of Henry 
the Seventh, at Westminster; but that, 
although it possesses the general features 
of the style in which they are, it is itself 
simple and unadorned, almost to plainness. 
It is evident, from the composition, that 
pinnacles were never intended on the but- 
tresses of the ailes at Bath; and St. 
George’s, at Windsor, is without them in 
that situation. The flying buttresses carry 
the composition upward, without that in- 
terruption, much better; but it would 
accord alike with good taste, and with 
the authority of numberless examples, to 
terminate the buttresses on the walls of 
the nave and choir with pinnacles. The 
proposed cutting way of the heads of the 
flying buttresses against the walls of the 
nave is itself a barbarism, but the restora- 
tion is infinitely worse : it would break up 
the composition, and tend much to de- 
stroy the abbatial, or even metropolitan, 
character, which the flying buttresses tend 
to give the edifice. The proposed pierced 
and machicollated parapet is certainly in 
conformity with the style of the period, 
but totally at variance with the plain and 
simple guise which it assumes in this edi- 
fice, and for which it is so highly va- 
luable. 





UNROLLING OF A MUMMY. 


Jan. 16. A mummy was unrolled by 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. F. R. S. and S. A. 
in the theatre of the College of Sur- 
geons, before a very crowded audience, 
consisting not only of members of the 
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college, but scientific men generally, who 
had been invited by advertisements. 

Mr. Pettigrew, before he commenced 
the unrollment, delivered a very interest- 
ing lecture, of which the following is an 
abstract. He stated that the mummy 
was the property of the College. It had 
been in their Museum since 1820, and 
was brought from Thebes by Henderson. 
He adverted to the reasons which the 
Egyptians had for embalming their dead, 
and stated their belief, that if the body 
were entirely destroyed, the soul would 
be compelled to wander for 3,000 years. 
As to the origin of the practice, he could 
offer no observation; but it was men- 
tioned as a custom by Diodorus Siculus 
and Herodotus; and that it existed so 
late as the 5th century, was proved by 
notices by oe 4 Augustin, and St. 
Athanasius. r. Pettigrew next treated 
of the three methods of embalming, 
which, however, are well known. He 
described the character of the embalmers 
as being almost sacerdotal, while that of 
the cutter (a person who made the in- 
cision in the flank, for the purpose of re- 
moving the intestines), appears to have 
been as abhorred as that of our public 
executioner: the instant he made the 
incision, he was compelled to fly, pursued 
not only by the execrations of those pre- 
sent, but by any missiles on which they 
could lay hands. Afterwards, however, 
he was forgiven. While describing the 
method of enrolling, the lecturer made 
some remarks on the quantity of bandage 
usually found ; this, he said, varied: one 
unrolled by Davison, at the Royal In- 
stitution, had 9 yards, 3 inckes wide, in 
the skull—the weight of the whole of 
the bandage about it was 294 pounds. 
A remarkable fact relative to that 
mummy was, that some portions of the 
superior vessels remaining, they were, by 
a chemical process, freed from the pre- 
serving matter, and “ the process of mor- 
tification instantly began:”—they were 
displayed in the theatre. Mr. Pettigrew 
next alluded to the practice of gilding 
parts of mummies :—this was occasionally 
done all over the body, but sometimes 
only the eyes, nose, hands, and feet— 
and female sexual organs. The coffins or 
cases were next treated of, and here the 
lecturer quite denied the usual notion, 
that the hieroglyphics on the case de- 
noted passages in the life of the tenant. 
On one had been found a prayer, to the 
effect following:—“ Oh, sun! and ye 
gods who give life to men! receive my 
soul, and suffer it to dwell with the 
eternal gods. I have continued through 
life to worship after the manner of my 
parents; I have killed no man, and ne- 
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ver embezzled that which has been en- 
trusted to me; and if, during life, I have 
done, or eaten, or drunk any thing un- 
lawful, lay it not on my soul, but on the 
things contained in this chest.” 

Two cases had been sent into England 
by Mr. Salt, one of which was remarkably 
splendid, and contained a mummy en- 
rolled in a way quite new to us—the 
bandages being narrower than usual, and 
crossed and recrossed in such a way as to 
resemble a suit of mail; this being seen 
through a coat of brown varnish. The 
other case had a portrait (as is most pro- 
bable) painted on a plank of cedar, where 
there is usually a rough imitation of the 
human face; and a copy of this was 
shown. Perhaps this was the prime cu- 
riosity of this very interesting lecture. It 
is, no doubt, the oldest effort of art in its 
way extant, and yet contains shadows laid 
on quite according to modern practice ; 
and, strange as the assertion may seem, 
not unproductive of modern effect. Some 
observations were offered as to the na- 
ture of the colours used in painting the 
cases, the blue of which Mr. Pettigrew 
believes to be metallic. 

Notice was next taken of the un- 
frequency of youthful mummies, but no 
reason for that circumstance offered ; 
however, a foetal mummy was displayed, 
and the case in which it had been found. 
Papyri had been found in the hands of 
mummies, and sometimes in the band- 
ages. Mr. Pettigrew next made some 
very eloquent observations on the cha- 
racter of Egyptian art generally, and on 
their language and literature, which he 
yet hoped to see perfectly understood. 
The Rosetta stone was noticeable as a 
trophy of British valour, but how much 
more so as atrophy of British learning ! 
He spoke with regret of those who had, 
unfostered by patronage, passed their 
lives in these pursuits, but said that the 
goal was now in sight, and public pa- 
tronage alone wanted. Of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, who was present, he spoke as the 
greatest authority on Egyptian subjects 
generally, and feelingly thanked that gen- 
tleman for his assistance in the inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphics on the case 
of the present mummy, which he pro- 
ceeded to interpret; and from which it 
appeared that the enclosed had once been 
Horseisi the son of Naspihimegori, an 
incense-bearing priest in the Temple of 
Ammon. He next explained the hiero- 
glyphics on the surface of the case, and 
while so doing, pointed them out on 
some drawings hung up in sight of all 
present. It appeared that they repre- 
sented the deceased on his introduction 
to various Egyptian deities. This being 
done, the top of the ease (which had pre- 
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viously been sawed asunder), was re- 
moved, and the mortal remnant, in its 
many-coiled covering, looking from where 
we sat, like a long mass of dried sponge, 
exposed to the eager sight of the crowded 
mass of spectators. A kind of label 
was first removed from around the feet, 
which identified the body as the same 
mentioned on the case ; and it appeared 
that the writer had left a letter (p) out 
of the name Naspihimegori: though, 
after the body was almost denuded, a 
further ticket or label was discovered on 
the breast, and on this the name was 
rightly spelt. This identification was the 
more pleasing, as Mr. Pettigrew stated 
that sometimes treasure-seekers had re- 
moved bodies from their proper cases to 
others. On lifting the mummy, a quan- 
tity of cere-cloth was found, on which it 
had been placed as on a bed. The first 
cover was now removed, consisting of a 
loose wrapper of the usual cloth; after 
which, the unrolling proceeded for some 
time without any thing being noticed, 
save the presence of some crystals (of ni- 
trum) similar to those found in the cloths 
of the mummy opened at Charing Cross 
Hospital (see Gent. Mag. for April 1833, 
p- 356,) and an occasional fringe at the 
end of a bandage. A stone wasat length 
discovered between the thighs, which the 
lecturer believed to be a representation of 
some god; but of course, till perfectly 
cleansed, no opinion could be advanced 
with confidence. On the breast an amu- 
let of five pieces was found, which was 
probably attached toa necklace. It was 
now perceived, that owing to the as- 
phaltum having been applied too hot, to 
unroll the subject perfectly, even if prac- 
ticable, would take too much time to be 
then completed. A scarabieus (almost 
the only emblem ever found in contact 
with the body), was discovered on the pit 
of the stomach; and the eyes, which after 
a while were laid bare, were found to be 
of enamel. The cut in the flank was 
also perceivable. 

Mr. Pettigrew stated that a mummy 
opened at the Leeds Philosophical So- 
ciety was covered an inch thick with an 
aromatic powder, and that he thought 
there was somewhat of the same kind on 
this. In conclusion, Mr. Pettigrew ex- 
pressed his gladness that this had proved 
to be a male subject, as he had pre- 
dicted; though others, from the absence 
of beard, &c. on the face of the case, had 
supposed it to be female, and, of course, 
had therefore questioned his reading of 
the inscriptions. 

The body may be still seen by mem- 
bers, or by others, on proper application, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 
the Museum of the College. E. 
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GRAVESTONE FOUND IN SOUTHWARK. 

In digging for the purpose of forming a 
new sewer near the Town-hall at Saint 
Margaret’s-hill in Southwark, in April, 
1833, the workmen found, under the foun- 
dation of an ancient wall, (probably part 
of the old Town-hall, which was erected 
upon or near to the site of St. Margaret’s 
Church,) aslab of Purbeck marble, which 
has evidently covered a grave in the church 
or churchyard of St. Margaret. It is 
4 in. thick, 2 ft. 5 in. broad at the upper 
end, and | ft. 11 in. at the lower end; 
4. ft. 6 in. long on one side, and 4 ft. 10 in. 
long on the other, having been broken off 
irregularly at the lower end, and part of 
the stone left in the ground. Round the 
surface of the stone is an inscription, 
which, when the stone was perfect, we 
may suppose ran thus :— 


ALEYN FERTHING GIST [ici 
Dieu de son} KLME EIT MERCI 
AMEN. 


This discovery is rendered interesting, by 
the circumstance of Aleyn Ferthing, or 
Alan Farthing, being recorded in - se 5 
He was a worthy burgess of Southwark, 
who flourished in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. He represented that 
borough in the parliaments of the 11th, 
12th, and 13th Edw. IIL. 1337-9. In the 
annual parliaments which were at that 
period assembled, we find different names 
as representatives for Southwark in each 
year until 1346, when Alan Farthing ap- 
pears again, and for the last time in 1348. 

George R. Corner, esq. F.S.A. of 
Southwark, justly considering this relic 
to be sufficiently interesting, as illustra- 
tive of the local history of the Borough, 
to merit preservation, has purchased it of 
the dealer in building materials in whose 
yard he found it, and with permission 
of the churchwardens of St. Saviour’s, 
it will be laid down in some part of that 
eburch. 


SEPULCHRAL REMAINS. 


Between Dunham and Darlton, near 
Retford, there has existed for a series of 
years a beautiful cedar-tree, of dimensions 
considerably larger than usually attained 
in this country, being upwards of forty- 
two feet high, and nearly twenty round 
the body. During the storm of January 7, 
this beautiful tree was completely up- 
rooted, when underneath its roots was 
discovered a rude stone coffin, of rather 
large dimensions, in a state of excellent 
preservation, containing a quantity of dust 
and several human bones, which are stated 
to have been those of a female; another 
skeleton was also found close by, con- 
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siderably larger. It becomes a matter of 
inquiry whether the planting of this tree 
was commemorative of the individuals 
whose bones have thus been exposed, or 
whether the ancient relic was not interred 
there antecedent to such an event. There 
formerly existed a village hereabouts, 
called Wymington, or Wymeston, and 
there is every appearance of its having 
been here, as the traces of foundations are 
yet distinctly visible, and it still bears the 
name of Wympton Moor. 





ROMAN COINS FOUND NEAR THE GIANTS 
CAUSEWAY. 

Some time ago a great number of 
Roman coins was found on Fairhead, a 
very lofty headland near the Giant's 
Causeway. A labouring man dug them 
out of his field; he sold now and then, all 
except five, for a trifle; and when Lords 
Ebrington and J. Russell, were visiting 
the Giants Causeway, Lord J. Russell 
bought three of them from the labourer. 
Now whence came these coins ?—G. E. 
Ardress, Dec, 20, 1833. 


LOST ACTS OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


A. Montgomery, esq. solicitor, of Bel- 
fast, has lately discovered in the Rolls’ 
Office, Dublin, the long-lost Acts of the 
Irish Parliament passed between the death 
of Charles 1. and the restoration of Charles 
II., including all between the years 1639 
and 1662, the want of which has caused 
much difficulties in legal affairs. The 
Newry Examiner, in adverting to the dis- 
covery of these Acts, says, “ If we are 
not misinformed there was 50,000/. voted 
to Parliamentary Commissioners, to make 
researches for these records, on which Mr. 
Montgomery laid his hands by chance, 
when he was tossing over old papers in 
the Hanaper office, in his capacity of law 
agent to Lord Downshire, who intends 
compounding with (sovernment for the 
tithes of his estates. Mr. Montgomery 
forthwith gave the Irish Government in- 
timation of the valuable discovery.” 





LAMPS FOUND AT NORWICH. 


As some men were clearing a cesspool 
in Wellington-street, St. Benedict’s, Nor- 
wich, they found at the bottom three 
chamber lamps. Not supposing them of 
any value, they were sold at a small price. 
One of them being sent to a jeweller’s to 
be cleaned, it was discovered to be of sil- 
ver, of curious workmanship, and of con- 
siderable antiquity. They are very likely 
to have been secreted at the dissolution 
of religious houses, or during the civil 
wars of Charles, I. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The following is an analysis of the 
Church Temporalities’ Bill, as it affects 
the rank and succession of the Irish 
Bishops, and the taxation to which all 
incumbents, both episcopal and parochial, 
are liable; to which is annexed the value 
of the Sees, according to the Parlia- 
mentary Returns, the odd shillings and 
pence being omitted :— 


Sees retained. Sees condemned. 


Armagh - £14,494 Clogher £8,697 
Dublin - 7,786 Kildare(doubtful) 
Cashel - 6,308 110 
Tuam - 6,996 Killala - 3,697 
Meath - 4,094 No change. 
Down - 4,250 Dromore 4,471 
Derry - 12,159 Raphoe - 4,812 
Kilmore - 6,807 Elphin - 6,096 
Ferns - 5,494 Ossory - 3,343 
Limerick - 4,948 No change. 
Cloyne - 4210 Cork - 4,132 
Killaloe - 4,132 Clonfert - 3,018 


The Sees in the second column merge 
in those in the corresponding line in the 
first—the income of those suppressed be- 
coming vested in the Board. 

The taxation on bishoprics are where 
annual incomes do not exceed 4,U000/. 
5 per cent. Exceeding 4 and not ex- 
ceeding 6,000/. 7 per cent. Exceeding 
6 and not exceeding 8,000/. 10 per cent. 
Exceeding 8 and not exceeding 10,000/. 
12 a cent. All above this, 15/. 

The taxation on the incomes of pa- 
rochial clergy, are 3001. per ann. 2J. 10s. 
percent. Every 10/. over the sum is an 
increase of 5s. and when it reaches 400/. 
it is 5/. and 2s. 6d. increase on every 101. 
till on an income exceeding 1,195i. it is 
152. In the dioceses of Meath and Li- 
merick, no change takes place, except 
with regard to taxation. An option as 
to residence is given bythe Act, where one 
see merges in another, except in the case 
of Cloyne and Ferns. The Bishop of 
Cloyne must reside in Cork ; the Bishop 
of Ferns in Kilkenny. The present 
Bishop of Derry is liable to an annual 
tax of 416/. payable to the commis- 
sioners. To the see of Limerick, recently 
vacant by the death of Dr. Jebb, the 
Bishop of Killaloe has been translated, 
and Killaloe and Clonfert consequently 
coalesce. 

The public works which have been 
undertaken by the aid of the loans made 


by the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland, up to January 1833, may be 
thus enumerated:—lIst. ‘The Inland Na- 
vigation of Ireland; 2d. The Fisheries ; 
3d. Roads and Bridges under the Act 6 
Geo. IV. c. 101; 4th. Public Buildings 
in Dublin and elsewhere; 5th. Dunmore 
Harbour; 6th. Kingston Harbour. There 
are nine works carrying on under special 
Acts of Parliament, and the sums granted 
to these up to January 1833, amount to 
167,9491. 19s. 2d. The first of these is 
the Wellesley-bridge and Docks at Li- 
merick, to which have been lent up to the 
mentioned time 25,0001; 2d. The Dub- 
lin and Kingston Railway, 75,0001.; 3d. 
Athlunkard-bridge, across the Shannon, 
9,889. 19s. 2d.; 4th. Galway Dock, 
17,0001. ; 5th. Ardglass Harbour, 6,6501. ; 
6th. Limerick Navigation, 8,910/.; 7th. 
Newry Navigation, 12,0001; 8th. Drog- 
heda uke, 10,0002. ; 9th. Dublin and 
Blessington-road, 3,500/. Seven loans 
have been granted to private Com- 
panies and to individuals, amounting to 
11,800/. Sixteen loans have been made 
on Grand Jury presentments, amounting 
to 36,8127. 18s. 9d. It appears that in 
those places where employment exists, 
industry flourishes, the people are con- 
tented, disease and famine are not known. 
SCOTLAND. 

An observatory and professorship of 
astronomy is to be immediately esta- 
blished in Edinburgh. It is proposed by 
government to give 3001 per ann. to a 
principal observer, who is to be a pro- 
fessor of astronomy in the University, 
and 100/. to an assistant astronomer ; 
10007. for the erection of a house for the 
astronomer, and ]00/. to keep up the es- 
tablishment. The right of appointment 
of the first and all future professors and 
assistants to be in the Crown. The 
above terms having been approved of, 
the long-desired object of the Edinburgh 
astronomers will be forthwith effected. 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Meditated Demolition of City Churches. 
—We are happy to announce the com- 
plete defeat of this unholy project, ac- 
complished by the good sense and stre- 
nuous exertions of the Parishioners in 
numerous Parishes, aided by the very 
general feeling expressed by all classes, 
even by some of those who differ in sen- 
timent from the principles of the Es- 
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tablished Church. The deliberate opi- 
nions of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Bishop of 
London, have been expressed in the fol- 
lowing Letter to the Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor, dated Jan. 7th:— 

«“ The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London beg leave to in- 
ferm the Lord Mayor that, having ma- 
turely considered the proposal on which 
they had the honour of conferring with 
his Lordship and the deputation from the 
Committee of the Corperation of London 
at Lambeth, and having looked at the 
subject in every point of view, they can- 
not feel themselves justified in consent- 
ing toa plan which would intrust indi- 
viduals, however respectable, with the 
power of taking down an indefinite num- 
ber of Churches. They entertain strong 
objections to the demolition of buildings 
which have been dedicated to the service 
of God; and from representations which 
they have received (and in particular 
from the parish of Allhallows the Great), 
they are led to believe that they share 
this feeling in common with many highly 
respectable inhabitants of the city of 
London. At the same time, they assure 
his Lordship that, should any plan be 
brought forward for widening and beau- 
tifying the streets of the City, with rea- 
sonable expectation of its being carried 
into immediate effect, they would not re- 
fuse to consider proposals in respect to 
any particular church which might stand 
in the way of any great or necessary im- 
provement, and which might be re- 
moved without inconvenience to the pa- 
rishioners, and with their consent.” 

It was stated in the Court of Com- 
mon Council held on the 23d January, 
that it is not the intention of the Spe- 
cial Committee of the Corporation, in 
relation to this subject, to proceed with 
the plan of demolition; but only to pre- 
sent a Report tothe Court, which would 
show that they had not been actuated by 
improper motives in suggesting it. So 
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strong, however, was the opposition 
against the project in various Wards and 
Parishes, that the Wards of Bridge, Can- 
dlewick,” Dowgate, and Vintry, have pub- 
lished their Resolutions against it, as 
well as the Parishes of St. Clement 
Eastcheap, St. Martin Orgar, Allhal- 
lows the Great, St. Bene’t Grace- 
church, St. Leonard Eastcheap, St. 
James Garlickhithe, St. Mary at Hill, 
St. Gregory by St. Paul's, and St. 
Mary Magdalen Old Fish-street, and 
numerous other Parishes, were ready to 
show their resistance to the measure. 
The Purishes that petitioned had en- 
gaged Counsel to plead for them. Wil- 
liam Poynter, Esq. was advocate for St. 
Benet Fink, and J. Sydney Taylor, 
Esq. for Allhallows the Great, and St. 
Clement's, Eastcheap. The latter gen- 
tleman was only called on (the others 
being deferred) and went into a very clear 
and argumentative exposition of the evil 
consequences that would result from this 
uncalled for and destructive project. 

According to the official statement of 
the Revenue, the income for the year 
ending the 5th of January 1833, was 
43,379,339/. and the income for the year 
ending the 5th of January 1834, is 
42,936,8451. making a decrease in the 
year of 442,494. 


—@—. 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 


Jan. 2. A new two-act Comedy, by 
Mr. Jerrold, the author of « The Rent 
Day,” called The Wedding Gown, was 
produced. The plot is rather intricate, 
though the dialogue is admirably sus- 
tained, and enlivened by much facetious 
and amusing equivoque. There were also 
some scenes of deep and powerful in- 
terest; and, like all well-wrought Co- 
medies, the piece has a happy termi- 
nation. It was well received throughout, 
and announced for repetition amidst uni- 
versal applause. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS, 


Dec. 8. The Marquis of Sligo, to be Capt.-Gen- 
and Governor in Chief of Jamaica and its de- 
pendencies. 

Jan. \\. Sir Fred. R. Edw. Acton, of Alden- 
ham-hall, Salop, Bart. to use the surname and 
bear the arms of Dalberg with those of Acton. 

Jan. 17. 30th Foot, Major Heury E. Robinson, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major John Tongue to 
be Major. Garrisons, Capt. O. Pilling, to be Fort 
Major at Sheerness. 

Knighted, Lieut.-Gen. Henry Bayly, G.C.H. 

Jan. 18. Thomas Roe, of Lynmouth, co. De- 
von, Gent. in compliance with the will of his ma. 
ternal uncle Walter Lock, late of Ilfracombe, 
esq. to use the surname of Lock after that of Roc. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 


County of Berwick. Sir Hugh Purves Hugh 


Campbell, of Marchmont and Purves, bart. 
Huddersfield, John Blackburne, esq. 
Morpeth. Hon, Edw. Geo. Granville Howard. 





EccLestasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Haden, to be Minor Canon of St. Pau s 
Cath. a 

Rev. W. K. Hamilton, Prob. Wells Cath. 

Rev. W. Wood, to a Preb, in Canterbury Cath. 

Rev. G. Attwood, Saxthorpe V. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. F. Beynon, Creaton R. co. Northampton. 

Rev. W. Tl. Chester, Elsted R. Sussex. 

Rev. D. Clements, Warleggan R. Cornwall, 

Rev. J. V. Clerk, Cossington R. Somerset. 

Rev. S Coates, Tiirsk P. C. co. York, 

Kev. W. G. Duncombe, Keachester R. co. Here- 
ford. 

Rev. E. Freeman, Winteston. P.C, co. [ereford. 
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Rev. F. Gauntlett, Fladbury R. co. Worcester. 

Rev. J. Hailstone, Shudy Camps V. co. Camb. 

Rey. H. Harvey, Bradford V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. W. Hawksley, Lower Gravenhurst R. Beds. 

Rey. E. W. Holland, Warehorne R. Kent. 

Rev. R. Keats, Northfleet V. Kent. 

Rey. H. J. Knapp, Willesden V. Middlesex. 

Rev. T. F. Laurence, St. Lawrence V. Reading. 

Rev. Mr. Lefanu, St. Paul’s R. Dublin. 

Rey. S. Long, Woodmansterne R. Surrey. 

Rev. E. Nugent, Altanagh and Aharney RR. co. 
Kilkenny. 

Rev. T. Scott, Onehouse R. Kent. 

Rev. J. Taylor, Babraham V. co, Cambridge. 

Rev. J- W. Warter, Patcham and Terring R. 
Sussex. 

Rev. W. P. T. Wickham, Shepton Mallet R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. T. Dixon, Chaplain to the Countess of 
Strathmore. 

Rev. J. Bullock, Chap. to Viscount Massereene. 

Rev. J. Wood, Chap. to the Infirmary, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 





—— 


Crvit PREFERMENT. 


Rey. F. F. Clark, to be Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Newcastle under-Lyme. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 27. At Zierow, in Mecklenburg, Baroness 
Bicl, a son.——28. At Chester-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, the lady of W. G. Hayter, esq. of Winter- 
bourn Stoke, a dau. Mrs. R, Grant, the lady 
of the Judge-Advocate-gen. a dau.—Jun. 4. 
At Edenhall, Cumberland, the lady of Sir Christ. 
Musgrave, Bart. a dau.——. At Catisfield House, 
near Fareham, Hants, the lady of Lieut. Col. E. 
Byam, a dau.——The wife of the Rev. John M. 
Echalaz, Rector of Appleby, co. Leicester, a son. 
7. At Edwardes.sq. Kensington, Mrs. Major 
Thornton, a son. At the Principal’s Lodgings, 
Brasennose coll. Oxford, Mrs. Gilbert, a dau.——At 
Devonport, the wife of Lieut. E. F. Wells, of his 
Majesty's ship San Josef, a son.——16. At Sut- 
ton-Mandeville, the wife of the Rev. W. Knatch- 
ball, a son—In Beigrave-street, the wife of T. 
Bulkeley, esq. (1st Life Guards,) a son.——17. In 
Harley-street, the wife of John Forbes, esq. a dau. 
——At Spithead, on-board the James Pattison, 
the lady of Governor Sir James Stirling, R.N. a 
son.—18. At Orlingbury, the wife of the Rev. 
B. G. Bridges, a dau.——21._ At Old Windsor, 
the Hon. Mrs. Every, a son.——23. In Mecklen- 
burg-square, the wife of John Bethen, esq. a son. 
——2%. In Covent Garden, the wife of Mr. Geo. 
Robins, a son. 

















MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 21. At Enterkine House, Ayrshire, John 
Campbell, esq. only son of Sir J. Campbell, of Airds, 
bt. to Hannah Eliz. onlyd. of late Macleod of Rasay. 
‘—Jan. 1. At Landlivery, Capt. Thos. Rose Win- 
ter, Bombay Army, to Anne, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Chas. Kendall, Vicar of Talland, Corn- 
wall. At Clifton, the Rev. S. Ly sons, Rector of 
Rodmarton, Gloucestershire, to Teresina, eldest 
dau. of Major Gen. Moore, U.B. At Lynn, Jo. 
seph Fry, jun. esq. of Upton, Essex, to Alice, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. Partridge, of Cran- 
wick, Norfolk. At Stonehouse, R. CU. Stewart, 
esq. to Lydia, eldest dau. of the late J. Gawler, 
esq. of Bridgeland, Devon.——2. At Tilehurst, 
Berks, Harry Footner, esq. solicitor, Andover, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of Henry Chase, esq. of Cal- 
cot.——At Kennington, the Rev. C. Miller, Ches- 
wardine, Salop, to Charlotte King Hilliard, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Hilliard, of Stockwell, Surrey. At 
Brighton, Leeds Comyns Booth, esq. to Margaret, 
dau. of the late R. Mitchell, esq. of Tobago. 
3. At Swansea, Jolin Maber, esq. eldest son of 














the Rev. G. Maber, Rector of Merthyr Tidvill, to 
Mary Mills, dau. of the late J. Stroud, esq. banker. 
——4. At Alverstoke, Hants, Henry Dixon, esq. 
of Isleworth, to Selina, second dau. of the late 
Dr. Burney, of Gosport.——6. At Paris, Arthur 
Freese, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, to Eliza 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of W. Gardener Burn, esq. 
formerly of Exeter. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
sq. Count G. 8, M. Anzoleto, a nobleman of the 
Ionian Islands, to Marianne Pillichody de Bavoy, 
of Glowester p!, Portman-sq. only child of the 
late Capt. Pillichody, 41st Foot. 7. At Bedfont, 
Fred. Pollock, esq. M.P. for Huntingdon, to Sa- 
rah Anne Amowab, second dau. of Capt. Rich. 
Langslow, of Hatton, Middlesex. At Sutton 
Coldfield, J. Johnstone, M.D. of Birmingham, to 
Maria Mary Payne, eldest dau. of J. Webster, 
esq. of Penns,——8. At Marylebone church, W. 
J. King, esq. of York-terrace, Regent's park, to 
Emma Louisa, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Blake. 
——At Belchamp St. Paul, Essex, the Rev. W. 
Boyle, of St. James's, Deeping, co. Liscoln, to 
Maria, only dau. of the late Rev. J. Pemberton. 
At Condover, Salop, the Rev. W. Evans, 
Rector of Shipston-on-Stour, to Catherine Walter, 
ouly dau. of T. Parr, esq. of Lythwood Hall, Sa- 
lop.——9. At Paddington, B. H. Guinness, esq. 
third son of the Rev. Dr. Guinness, Chancellor of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, to Anna, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. John Shepherd.——At Hornsey, Henry, 
second son of John Craven, esq. of Craven Lodge, 
Stamford Hill, to Aurelia, dau. of Peter Tetrode, 
esy. of Assen, Holland. At Lord Tenterden’s, in 
Portman-sq. the Hon. C, Abbot, brother of the pre- 
sent and son of the late Lord Tenterden, to 
Emily, dau. of Lord George Stuart, and grand- 
dau. of the late Marq. of Bute. At St. James’s, 
H. W. Atkinson, esq. late 7th Dragoon Guards, 
to Laura, fourth dau. of the late James Taylor, 
esq. of Wimpole-street.——At Pitminster, the 
Rev. Nutcombe Oxenham, of Upton.on-Severn, to 
Jane Georgina, eldest dau. of John Gould, esq. 
of Amberd, Somerset. At Ca'stock, the Rev, 
H. Morshead, Rector of Kelly, Devon, to Eliz, 
eidest dau. of W. L. Salusbury Trelawny, esq. of 
Harewood, Cornwall, and M.P. for the North- 
eastern division of the county. At Stepney, 
R. C. Chrystie, esq. of Surrey-sq. to Jane, second 
dau. ot Mr. J. Watson, of Mile End——13. At 
Southampton, N, W. Greene, esq. Beanacre, Wilts, 
to Frances Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Fred. Campbell, 42d Highlanders. At South- 
ampton, K. G. Hubbock, esq. of Kensington, to 
Frances, third dau. of the late Lord Chas, Beau- 
champ Kerr, and grand-dau. to the late Marq. of 
Lothian.—_—14. At Wellington, the Rev. J.P. Ben- 
son, son of the late John Benson, esq. of Knarp 
House, Devon, to Mary Melhuish, dau. of the Rev. 
W. Prockter Thomas, of Drake’s Place, Somerset. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Mr. Barham, to 
the lady Katherine Grimston, eldest dau. of the 
Earl and Countess of Verulam. At St. Mary- 
lebone church, Capt. Hamilton, only son of Lieut.- 
gen. Sir John Hamilton, Bart. to Marianna Au- 
gusta, only child of Major-Gen. Sir James Cock- 
burn, of Langton, Bart.——At Walcot, J. A. Roe- 
buck, esq. M.P. to Henrietta, dau. of Dr. Falconer. 
15. At Keswick, Cumberland, the Rev. J.Wocd 
Worter, to Edith Mary, eldest dau. of R. Southey, 
esq. Poet Laureate. At Hampden, Eliz. third 
dau. of the late Thos. Grace, esq. of Prince’s Ris- 
borough, Bucks, to the Rev. H. Kelson, Rector of 
Folkington, Sussex. 16, At Marylebone church, 
the Rev. F. G. Rawlins, to Mary Eliz. 2d dau. of 
T. Chambre, esq. of Nottingham-place, and widow 
of the late Chas. Hese, esq.—At Camberwell, 
the Rev. Ebenezer Temple, of Birdbush, Wilts, to 
Harriot, eldest dau. of H. Crosly, esq.—At 
Abington, co, Northampton, the Rev. Benj. Win- 
throp, to Anne, dau. of J. Harvey 'hursby, esq. 
—18. At the Castle, Dublin, Ficd. Willis, esq. 
9th Royal Lancers, to Eliz. Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Sir William Gosset, Under Secretary of State 
for Ireland. 
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OBITUARY. 


Prince Esteruazy. 

Nov. 25. At Como, aged 67, Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy of Galantha, Prince 
of Este, Count of Edelstetten, Hereditary 
Prince of Forchtenstein, Privy Councillor 
to his Imperial Majesty, Field Marshal 
and Colonel-in- Chief of the 32d Regiment 
of Hungarian infantry, Captain of the 
Guard Royale. 

This Prince, at one period one of the 
richest subjects in Europe, was descended 
from an illustrious Hungarian family. 
Buolas of Estoros obtained in 1421 the 
lordship of Galantha, in Presburgh, by 
ordinances of the Emperor Sigismund. 
Francis, his great-grandson, was the com- 
mon ancestor of the Esterhazy family. 
Count Paul, Palatine of Hungary, was 
created by the Emperor Leopold I. the 7th 
Dec. 1687, Prince of the Empire ; and by 
diploma of July 11, 1783, this dignity was 
extended to the descendants of his grand- 
son Nicholas. In 1804 he purchased the 
Countdom of Edelstetten, which was con- 
stituted a principality by the present Em- 
peror of Austria in 1805, but it ceased to 
be a State of the Empire when his 
Majesty resigned the title of Emperor of 
the Romans, and passed under the sove- 
reignty of the King of Bavaria. The 
choice Tokay wine is made from the 
fruitful principality of Prince Esterhazy, 
upon whose estates are the largest flocks 
of sheep in Europe. 

His Highness married Sept. 15th, 1783, 
Princess Josephine, daughter of Prince 
Joseph Lichtenstein, by whom he had issue 
two sons and one daughter:—1, Prince 
Paul Anthony, March 11th, 1786, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to his Britannic 
Majesty, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Orders of the Golden Fleece, of St. Fer- 
dinand of Sicily, of Christ, Portugal, &c. ; 
2, the Princess Leopoldina, married to 
the late Prince Maurice of Lichstentein ; 
3, Prince Nicholas Charles, born April, 
1799, died in July last. 





Marauis pe Funcuat. 

Nov. 29. At Brighton, aged 76, Don 
Domingo de Souza, Marquis de Fun- 
chal, on a special mission as future Am- 
bassador from Portugal to the Court of 
Great Britain. 

The Marquis was one of three brothers, 
whose ancestry (oriundos) possessed a 
small estate at Chaves, in the Tras os 
Montes (Highlands of Portugal), who 
signalised themselves by their talents so 
as to obtain for it nobility in the early 
period of the reign of Joao VI., and be- 
come the most independent family in 


Portugal. Its founder was Dom Rode- 
rigo, first sent on an embassy to Turin, 
where he marriedan Italian lady; and sub- 
sequently minister for foreign affairs at 
Lisbon. From this post he was removed 
under the circumstances of the country, 
but reinstated at Brazil, where he died. 
He was created Conde (Count or Earl) 
of Linhares, and was succeeded by the 
present Count, who married a sister of 
the Marquis Palmella. The second bro- 
ther was a Principal of the Patriarchal, 
an equal title to that of Cardinal, and 
was Regent of Portugal during the 
Peninsula war. The third was our pre- 
sent subject, and seemed like “ the master 
of Pombal,” D. Luiz Cunha, to have 
preferred serving his country in other 
nations, never having returned to it for 
forty years previous to his death. He 
possessed several embassies, and among 
them that to England, where he remained 
many years, being equally well received 
by George III. and George IV. as by 

illiam IV. In 1810 he signed the 
treaty which had been executed at Brazil 
by his brother the Conde de Linhares, 
and Lord Strangford, together with Mar- 
quis Wellesley. He declined a call to Rio 
Janeiro. In 1828, on the arrival of Don 
Miguel, he espoused, like his nephew the 
present Conde de Linhares, the cause of 
Donna Maria and the Charter, and quit. 
ted his embassy at Rome for Florence, 
whence, when Don Pedro arrived at 
Paris, he was called upon to undertake a 
special mission to England. Having 
been bred a lawyer, from which he ob- 
tained the degree of LL.D., he acquireda 
tact in close reasoning; and reading every 
thing, inevery language, that fell in his way, 
he possessed himself of a vast fund of in- 
formation. He adopted as a main prin- 
ciple for the benefit of his country, that 
the ancient three estates should be called 
together, and hence published his ‘ 7ves 
Coincidencias,” to prove that reform ought 
so to be effected by those Cortes, instead 
of revolution; and an ‘analysis of the 
manifesto of the Oporto Revolutionists of 
1820.” He attributed the misfortunes of 
Portugal for the last forty years to the 
partisans of French doctrines, and the 
indecision of Portuguese magistrates. 
While executing his last mission in Lon- 
don, he exclaimed against many courses of 
Don Pedro, calling him fool, and ridicul- 
ing many low favorites by the title “ Ex- 
cellentissimos Senhors” (most excellent 
Lords). 

The Marquis de Funchal never ceased 
to cultivate the mathematical sciences for 
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which he was distinguished in his youth. 
He associated with them Natural His- 
tory, above all mineralogy, of which he 
possessed a choice collection formed 
during his travels. His diplomatic career in 
Copenhagen, Turin, Naples, London, and 
Rome, never diverted him from his-stu- 
dies in science, literature, or antiquities. 
He left in those different countries an 
honourable impression of his love for 
such studies, as well as the reputation of 
an able minister. His integrity, intelli- 
gence, shrewdness, activity, cheerfulness, 
and courtesy, procured for him the respect 
and regard of all who knew him. At 
once a man of pleasure and a man of 
business, he was the most agreeable and 
useful representative that a Sovereign 
could employ at a Foreign Court. 

He never failed to give the honest and 
judicious advice of a councillor well versed 
in the affairs of Europe, and as sincerely 
attached to the interests of his country as 
to the person of his Sovereign. ‘The 
peculiarity, not to say oddity, of his man- 
ners and appearance, his love of anec- 
dotes, and the vivacity and humour with 
which he related them in English, ingra- 
tiated him with George the Fourth and 
other Princes to whom he was accredited, 
but made him pass with the unobservant 
fora man of pleasantry or a diverting com- 

nion, rather than in his true chaarcter. 
Those who knew him better, and all 
who had business to transact with him, 
acknowledged that he had higher qua- 
lifications, — disinterested devotion to 
the independence of his country, much 
general knowledge, and no little sagacity 
in applying it; but, above all, a prompti- 
tude of decision and a steadiness of pur- 
pose which imparted confidence to his 
friends and commanded respect from his 
enemies. For these virtues he was some- 
times disregarded and sometimes pro- 
scribed by the various and opposite tyran- 
nies which have in his days been inflicted 
on the unhappy kingdom of Portugal. 

He was calumniated by the Portuguese 
Jacobins, dismissed and disgraced by the 
Spanish Queen and her faction, and his 
property confiscated by Miguel. He was 
alike obnoxious to fanatics or tyrants, 
whether favourers of superstition, demo- 
cracy, or despotism. Yet he bore many per- 
sonal privations and disappointments with 
such singular equanimity, that few were 
aware of the extent of the persecution he 
endured ; and whether Portugal was the 
prey of a foreign invader or the victim of 
court cabal or domestic faction, he was 
uniformly the stedfast adherent of her 
connexion with Great Britain as the 
chief safeguard of her independence, 
whilst at the same time he was secretly 


but earnestly promoting such approaches 
to improvement in her institutions as, 
without bloodshed or confusion, would 
bid fair to rescue the people from the 
exactions and oppressions of a supersti- 
tious clergy, and the caprice and cruelty of 
an arbitrary and licentious Court. 

His Excellency arrived at Brighton 
Nov. 29, in excellent health and spirits, 
and so continued until the evening before 
his death. He dined at nine o’clock, and 
remained up until after twelve, and on 
retiring to rest complained of a violent 
pain in his stomach. After alternate 
periods of sleep and pain, he died at five 
on the following afternoon. An inquest 
was held on the body of the deceased, 
when Mr. Batteock stated that, in his 
opinion, the death of his Excellency was 
caused by spasms, produced by indiges- 
tion, which affected his heart. Verdict, 
—“ Died by the visitation of God.” His 
Excellency’s remains were removed, for 
interment, to the Roman Catholic chapel 
of St. Mary, Moorfields, where his fune- 
ral took place on the 12th of December. 
A grand dirge and mass of requiem was 
performed on the occasion. The coffin, 
surmounted by a coronet, was elevated in 
the centre of the chapel, surrounded by a 
profusion of wax lights. The mass was 
celebrated by the Rev. Dr. Fryar and 
assistants, and a great number of the 
clergy who were placed around the body 
chanted the requiem and other parts of 
the service, in the plain Gregorian style, 
accompanied on the organ by M. Le 
Jeune. Upon the coflin were the armo- 
rial bearings of the deceased, and the 
following inscription :— 

“Dom Domingo de Souza Coutinho, 
first Count and first Marquis of Funchal, 
who died at Brighton, Nov. 29, 1833, 
being Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from her Most Faithful 
Majesty at the Court of Rome, and ona 
Special Mission at the Court of London.” 

The Portuguese Ambassador, the 
Consul-general, and two Secretaries, 
followed as mourners; and amongst 
those who attended the service upon 
cards of invitation personally, or by repre- 
sentatives, were—Lord Hill, the Com- 
mander of the Forces, Sir John Milley 
Doyle, the Russian and Austrian Ambas- 
sadors, Admiral Sartorius, M. Mendiza- 
bal, the General Agent for Dom Pedro’s 
army, &c. At the conclusion of the 
service the coffin was borne in procession 
and deposited, with the usual ceremo- 
nies, in one of the vaults beneath the 
chapel. 

The Marquis never married; and has 
left no less than six wills to dispose of 
about 30,000/.—one revoking another, as ~ 
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his fancy dictated: Rafael Garreyro, his 
faithful Secretary on his former embassy 
to London, loses a good legacy because 
he accepted a mission to Petersburgh for 
Don Miguel. He leaves another to an 
Italian steward during his residence at 
Leghorn, for the purpose of establishing 
some manufactory in Portugal, but on 
condition that he shall marry a native of 
England, France, or Germany. He 
leaves his Mineralogical Cabinet to his 
nephew the Conde de Linhares (now in 
Brazil working his mines and cultivating 
his lands), provided he can establish a 
Museum for it in Lisbon, to be open to 
the public; and if not, to his other 
nephew for the same purpose. He also 
rebuts calumnies of his having in the good 
days of Portugal obtained jewels im- 
properly; and scolds the newspapers of 
that time for their unmerited censures. 
Many bequests of kindness, however, re- 
main. How any of the wills are to ob- 
tain probate in the English Commons is 
matter of great doubt in the Portuguese 
Advocate who possesses them. 

Senhor Alexandre Thomaz de Moraes 
Sarmento, who succeeds the Marquis de 
Funchal on his special mission, was De- 
puty inthe late Cortes for Tras os Montes, 
and eminent as a jurisconsult; his man- 
ners and thinking are entirely English, 
and he speaks the language like a native. 





Dr. Jess, BisHor or Limerick. 


Dec. 9. At East Hill, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, aged 58, the Right Rev. Jobn 
Jebb, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Li- 
merick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 

Few families have produced more per- 
sons connected with literature than that 
of Jebb. Samuel Jebb, M.D. was the 
author of several learned works published 
about a century ago; and father of Sir 
Richard Jebb, M.D. Physician Extraor- 
dinary to King George the Tnird. The 
Very Rev. Dr. John Jebb, Dean of 
Cashel, brother to Samuel, was the father 
of the learned John Jebb, M.D. F.R.S. 
Richard, the eldest brother of Samuel 
and the Dean, was the grandfather of the 
able and amiable Prelate whose death we 
now record. As there had been several 
notices of the Jebb family in Mr. Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, and in enumerating 
its members it was stated that “ Richard 
Jebb, it is thought, settled in Ireland,” the 
late Bishop, in 1819, addressed a letter to 
Mr. Nichols, which is printed in the 
Illustrations of Literary History, vol. v. 
p. 398. «At the beginning of the last 
century,” he says, “ my grandfather settled 
in Drogheda; where, as a merchant, he 
established, and through life maintained, 
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a high character, both for integrity and 
commercial knowledge and ig His 
only son, John, succeeded his father in 
business, and was an Alderman of Drog- 
heda. By his second wife, Alicia Forster, 
he had two sons, the Hon. Richard Jebb, 
a Judge of the King’s Bench in Ireland; 
and John the late Bishop of Limerick. 

The Bishop was born at Drogheda, 
Sept. 27th, 1775. In his early years he 
enjoyed the blessing of an excellent 
domestic education, and when, at the age 
of eleven, he was sent to a public school, 
he carried with him a mind trained to 
habits of study and reflection, and pre- 
pared to receive and appreciate classical 
literature. Having passed through the 
ordinary routine of studies at Celbridge 
and Londonderry, he entered the Dublin 
University in 1791, and almost imme- 
diately became distinguished as a sound 
and elegant scholar. 

This was the “golden age” of the 
Dublin University ; never was there a pe- 
riod in its history when science and polite 
literature were so ardently cultivated, and 
so closely united. Among Jebb’s contem- 

oraries were Lloyd, the present Provost ; 

avenport, the unflinching advocate of 
liberal principles “when evil days came ;” 
Wray, Sandes, Sadlier, and Wall, now 
Fellows of the University; M*‘Mahon, 
Wallace, Torrens, Perrin, Blacker, and 
other ornaments of the Irish bar; with 
George Croly, and Charles Maturin, who 
have gained for themselves a universal 
fame. In this galaxy of talent, Jebb 
shone not the least conspicuous; he won 
the honours of the University nobly, and 
he wore them unenvied, for his amiable 
temper, his kind heart, and his utter 
disregard of self, had endeared him to all. 
His success at the scholarship examination 
seemed to be regarded as a personal tri- 
umph by every member of the University 
but himself. . 

Mr. Jebb was a distinguished member 
of the Historical Society, and the charms 
of his eloquence are still among the 
pleasant reminiscences of his ——— 
raries. One only of his addresses has 
been preserved; it was delivered from 
the chair of the Society on the occasion 
of the death of two young men, Reid and 
Sargent, youths of high promise, cut off 
prematurely at the moment that the hopes 
and proud anticipations of their friends 
seemed about to be realized. Similarity 
of disposition and pursuits had united 
them to Jebb in the strictest bonds of 
affection, and he, who had to pronounce 
their funeral eulogy, was the person who 
felt their loss most bitterly. No stranger 


can read this simple and — address 
without being affected; 


ut those alone 
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who heard it can picture the effect that its 
delivery produced. 

In 1797 Mr. Jebb obtained two of the 
three Divinity premiums established that 
year on the foundation of Dr. Downes; 
and in 1799 he left the University, and was 
admitted to holy orders by Bishop Young. 
But to his college life, Jebb looked back 
with fondness and regret; his eloquent 
assertion of its merits in the House of 
Lords, in 1824, was manifestly an out- 
pouring of treasured affection, casting back 
*¢ a longing, lingering look.” 

*‘ The University,” he said, *‘ which, in 
its earliest days, produced Usher, the 
most profoundly-learned offspring and or- 
nament of the Reformation; and Loftus, 
in Oriental letters rivalled only by his 
great coeval Pococke; which afterwards 
sent forth, to shine among the foremost 
of our Augustan age, Parnell the chastest 
of our poets, Swift, the purest of our 
prose-writers, and Berkeley, the first of 
our metaphysicians ; which formed, nearly 
in our own time, perhaps within the 
recollection of some noble lords who hear 
me, Goldsmith, our most natural depictor 
of life and manners; Burke, the greatest 
philosophic statesman of his own or any 
other age or country—and why should I 
not add, Grattan, the eloquent assertor of 
his country’s rights, the parent of Irish 
independence ? The University which sent 
forth such men is not now degenerating, 
nor likely to degenerate, from her ancient 
rank and name, and needs not blush to 
be compared with either University of 
England.” 

For about five years Mr. Jebb continued 
curate of Swanlinbar, and like Heber at 
Hodnet was universally beloved; by the 
Catholics he was revered as highly as by 
the Protestants; in works of charity he 
knew no religious difference, and his spirit 
was too mild for controversy. 

The late Archbishop of Cashel em- 
braced the earliest opportunity of remov- 
ing Jebb to his diocese, by presenting 
him to the rectory of Abington ; and he 
consulted him in bis plans for rendering 
the Irish church more truly national. 
Great obscurity rests over this important 
project; it has been said, that the union of 
the rival churches of Rome and England 
was seriously contemplated, but to what 
extent the arrangement of preliminaries 
was carried, it is difficult to discover. 

In January, 1823, Dr. Jebb was conse- 
crated Bishop of Limerick. This diocese, 
one of the most extensive in Ireland, con- 
tained in it some of the most miserable 
and disturbed districts. It had also its 
full share of neglected curates, and a slight 
sprinkling of negligent rectors. The gentle 
mind of Jebb seemed ill calculated to en- 


counter such a complication of difficulties, 
but he soon showed that mildness is not 
inconsistent with firmness, and that the 
meek, when principle is concerned, mani- 
fest a strength of resolution which cannot 
be shaken. The new Bishop declared that 
he would disregard aristocratic influence, 
and he kept his word; in bestowing 
patronage, his choice was guided by merit 
alone; the unostentatious claims of the 
working clergy were with him more pow- 
erful than the pressing solicitations of the 
great; and the curate who despaired of 
reward, because he had no patron, found 
that his labours were his best introduction, 
and his most powerful advocate the heart 
of his diocesan. 

In 1824, Dr. Jebb, for the first and it 
is believed for the only time, addressed 
the House of Lords; the professed object 
of his speech was the defence of the Irish 
Church, but he added to it a terrible 
exposure of the inhumanity of Irish land- 
lords, resident and absentee. His name 
became at once popular in England; 
inquiries were made respecting his lite. 
rary productions, their value for the 
first time was made known; and, at the 
same moment, he came into possession of 
the fame of an accomplished orator and 
a sound theologian. 

His original works are not numerous, 
but they are all of sterling merit. His 
first publication was a Sermon preached 
in 1803 before the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Members of the Irish Association for 
discountenancing Vice. In 1815 he pub- 
lished a volume of ‘¢ Sermons on subjects 
chiefly practical.” His « Essay on Sacred 
Literature” is his most finished and valued 
performance; it is one of the finest spe- 
cimens of sacred criticism in our language. 
The discovery of a metrical structure in 
the hymns and discourses preserved by the 
Evangelists, at once affords a key to the 
interpretation of difficult passages, and 
establishes their genuineness beyond all 
question. The learning displayed in the 
work will remind the reader of Usher, 
Hooker, and Taylor ; nor does the resem- 
blance stop there: in the rare union of 
rich fancy with simplicity of language, 
Jebb attained as high an eminence as 
those ancient worthies. “ Practical The- 
ology” was his last original work: it 
contains Sermons, occasional Tracts, his 
Address to the Historical Society, and 
his Speech in the House of Lords; the 
great charm of his Sermons is the spirit of 
love breathing in every line; he remon- 
strates as a father with an erring child— 
he advises as a brother to a brother—he 
reasons as a friend with a friend. 

In the month of May, 1827, Dr. Jebb 
was suddenly attacked with apoplexy, 
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whilst seated at dinner. The attack was 
so violent that little hopes were for some 
time entertained of his recovery; but by 
the very skilful aid which was promptly 
afforded, life was preserved, and his 
medical advisers enjoined his removal to 
England, as a means not only of bringing 
him within the reach of the ablest of the 
faculty, but also for the purpose of with- 
drawing him from the immediate pressure 
of his professional anxieties. He was 
accordingly conveyed to the neighbour- 
hood of London, and very soon began to 
experience the benefit of the change. His 
general health gradually improved, and he 
again felt himself equal, if not to profes- 
sional, at least to literary exertions. With 
the design of serving his brethren, by 
editing those works most likely to serve 
the cburch of Ireland and the whole 
Christian community, he published the 
Protestant Kempis, Townson’s Sermons, 
Phelan’s Remains, and Burnet’s Lives. On 
the second edition of the last-mentioned 
work, he was occupied during his last 
illness. He continued, from his first attack 
to be deprived of the use of his right side, 
and was therefore obliged to write with 
his left hand. But his mind survived his 
body, and, while an invalid, scarcely able 
to move about his room even with assist- 
ance, he continued an anxious and watch- 
ful care over his diocese. He was never 
married, 





GENERAL FRomonrT. 

Nov. ... By his own hand, aged 62, 
General Fromont, lately in the service of 
Don Pedro. 

He had served with distinction under 
Napoleon, and followed his friend General 
Solignac to assist the liberal cause in 
Portugal. Having been absent to recruit, 
on his recent return, instead of a hospita- 
ble reception, as he had reason to expect 
from the Emperor’sinvitation and promise, 
he met with a very cold and very repulsive 
one on the part of Don Pedro and of his 
Minister of War. ‘The latter, when im- 
portuned by the General, told him at last 
that it was his Majesty's intention not to 
admit any more foreigners into his service, 
and that, in consequence of this resolu- 
tion, he (the General) was enjoined to go 
back to France with his personal staff. 
Despairing, after so many examples under 
his eyes, of seeing the Government reverse 
a decision which compromised his honour, 
forced as he was to fail in bis private en- 
gagements, and being made wretched by 
having induced other officers to accompany 
him from France, the General determined 
to destroy himself. ‘The order of the 
Minister of War, for seizing and putting 

Gent. Mac. Vot. 1. 
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on board, without any form of legal pro- 
ceeding, 81 French and English officers, 
whose only offence was that they were 
creditors of the Government for the ar- 
rears of their pay, gave the finishing stroke 
to his resolution. He was found dead 
next morning in his chair, in the attitude 
of a man sleeping, although two balls 
passed through his chest. His obsequies, 
by the order of Don Pedro, were ordered 
(contrary to the usual custom, and which 
was an intentional insult) to take place in 
the forenoon. ‘They were performed by 
his companions in arms with all due 
solemnity, the English and French offi- 
cers, military and naval. The pall-bearers 
were four French officers. The principal 
mourner was Count Will. de Wilberg, 
Aide-de-Camp to the General. Amongst 
the foreigners who honoured the funeral 
with their presence was the brave Sir 
John Milley Doyle, Aide-de-Camp to 
Don Pedro. 





GENERAL STACK. 

Dec. ... At Calais, at a very advanced 
age, General Edward Stack. He was an 
Irishman by birth, and his life was full of 
adventure. In his youth he was one of 
the Aides de Camp of Louis XV. and 
went to America with General Lafayette. 
He was on board Paul Jones’s ship Le 
Bon Homme Richard, when she took the 
Serapis, Captain Pearson. He afterwards 
went to the East Indies with the Marquis 
de Bouillé, and there distinguished him- 
self in supporting the honour of the flag 
under which he served. At a later period 
he was the companion in arms of General 
Clark, afterwards Duke de Feltre. He 
then commanded the regiment of Dillon, 
in the Irish Brigade, which he did not 
leave till the Revolution, when it ceased 
to exist. He was at Coblentz -with 
Charles X. then Countd’ Artois. He after- 
wards entered the service of his native 
country, and was one of Buonaparte’s 
detenus, first remaining a prisoner at Biche 
for three years, and afterwards at Verdun, 
where he was detained till the Resto- 
ration. Not only was he the fellow 
prisoner of the Duc d’Enghien, for secret 
service to his own government while in 
France, but it was intended he should 
suffer death immediately after that Prince, 
in the same manner and on the same 
spot. He was fully prepared for it, when 
only half an hour before the appointed 
time a countermand was received, for 
which various motives were alleged; but 
the General attributed it to fear of retri- 
bution. 

At the period of his promotion to the 
rank of Major-General in the British 
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service, Roman Catholics were not eligible 
to hold a higher commission than Colonel, 
and an official letter was written to him 
from the Horse Guards, to know if he 
was of that religion ; his answer was short 
and plain, and was as follows :— 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, and beg to 
acquaint you, for the information of his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- Chief, 
that J am of the religion that makes General 
Officers, and have the honour to be your 
obedient servant, 

«© Epwarp Srack, Major-General. 

** To the Military Secretary.” 

He was tall and thin in person, sprightly 
and elegant, his manners most accom- 
plished, and he might be said to be 
learned. Nothing in all his varied career 
was forgotten, and there is reason to 
believe he has left some curious memo- 
rials behind him. 





Sir Georce Rosrnson, Bart. 

Nov. 23. In South-street, Park-lane, 
aged 68, Sir George Robinson, the sixth 
Baronet, of Cranford, Northamptonshire, 
and Stretton Hall, Leicestershire (1660). 

He was the eldest son of Sir George 
the fifth Baronet, formerly M.P. for 
Northampton, by Dorothea, only daughter 
of John Chester, Esq. of London, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Ches- 
ter, Bart. He completed his education 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1788, M.A. 1797. He 
succeeded his father in the title and estates 
Oct. 10th, 1815, and served the office of 
Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1818. He was 
returned to Parliament for Northampton 
in 1820; and again in 1526, at the head 
of the poll, which terminated as follows : 

Sir George Robinson . . 1348 

W. L. Maberley, Esq. . . . 1137 

Sir Robert Gunning . . . 1006 
Sir George was re-elected in 1830 and 
1831, but retired at the last election. In 
his political career, he proved himself a 
firm and consistent Whig. Sq strict was 
he to his parliamentary duties, that he 
never missed a single day without remain- 
ing to vote, or pairing off with an oppo- 
nent; and he was even so scrupulous that 
he would not leave the house for a time 
without having adopted a similar pre- 
caution. 

Having died unmarried, Sir George 
Robinson is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his nephew, the Rev. George 
Robinson, Rector of Cranford St. An- 
drew’s, Northamptonshire, son of the late 
Rey. William Villiers Robinson, Rector 
of Grafton and Irchester, in the same 
county, who died Jan. 14, 1829. 
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Masor-GeneraL WARREN. 

Oct. 29. In London, suddenly, Major- 
General Lemuel Warren. 

This officer entered the army in 1787 
as ensign in the 17th foot, in which corps 
he obtained a lieutenancy in 1789, and in 
the latter year embarked with his regiment 
on board Admiral Lord Hood’s fleet. 
where they were ordered to serve as 
marines. 

In 1793, he raised an independent com- 

any, and in the following year exchanged 
into the 27th regiment, then forming part 
of Lord Moira’s army, encamped at 
Southampton. The critical situation of 
the Duke of York in Flanders at this 
period, occasioned his lordship to be de- 
spatched with a reinforcement of 10,000 
men to aid his Royal Highness, with 
whom, though nearly surrounded by much 
superior armies in point of numbers, Lord 
Moira, by a well-directed movement, ef- 
fected a junction near Malines, and thus 
relieved the British army from the diffi- 
culties of its situation, to the mortification 
of the French general, Pichegru. In this 
well-conducted expedition, Captain War- 
ren served with the 27th. He was also 
present at the siege of Nimeguen, the 
sortie on the evening of the 6th of Novem- 
ber, and commanded the advanced piquet 
of the garrison. In December he accom- 
panied the forces under Lord Cathcart, 
sent to attack the French army that had 
crossed at Bommell, and was present in 
the action of Geldermalsen, the 8th of 
January, 1796. 

The 27th regiment embarked in Sep- 
tember, 1796, for the West Indies, and 
Captain Warren was accordingly present 
at the siege of Morne Fortunée, St. Lucie, 
and commanded the grenadiers at the 
storming of the enemies’ advanced posts ; 
at the conclusion of which service he was 
compelled by sickness to return, on leave, 
to England. 

In 1799 he served in the expedition to 
the Helder, and was engaged in the actions 
of the 27th of August, 19th of September, 
2d and 6th of October. 

In August, 1800, this officer, then senior 
Major of the Ist battalion 27th foot, served 
in the expedition to Ferrol. In Septem- 
ber following, the 1st battalion joined Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s expedition before 
Cadiz; it afterwards proceeded to Malta, 
where it was disembarked in consequence 
of sickness. In 1801, Major Warren 
sailed with the battalion for Egypt, and 
was employed with it on the whole service 
against Alexandria, from the beginning of 
May until the surrender of that place ; 
the battalion forming, on the 27th of Aug. 
Gen. Sir Eyre Coote’s advanced guard, 
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on his approach to Alexandria on the 
western side. 

In 1804, this officer became Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the 27th regiment; and in 
February, 1806, he embarked with it for 
Hanover, from whence he returned in the 
April following. He next embarked for 
Sicily, and was in the expedition to the 
Bay of Naples, under General Sir John 
Stuart. From August 1809, when Sir 
John Stuart returned from the Bay of 
Naples, until November, 1812, Lieut.- 
Colonel Warren continued in Sicily. He 
afterwards embarked with the Ist battalion 
of his regiment for the eastern coast of 
Spain, where he was immediately ap- 
pointed to the command of a brigade, 
with which he served at the battle of 
Castalla, the 13th of April, and at the 

-siege of Tarragona. In the following year 
he was at the blockade of Barcelona. 

Colonel Warren accompanied the divi- 
sion of the British army across the Pe- 
ninsula to Bayonne, and from thence to 
Bordeaux, where the 27th was imme- 
diately embarked for North America. 
He then obtained leave of absence; but 
in the following year, 1815, joined the 
Ist batalion of the 27th regiment before 
Paris, a few days prior to the entrance of 
Louis X VIIL. 

In 1819, this officer obtained the brevet 
of Major-General: he maintained through- 
out his career the character of a brave and 
skilful regimental officer. 

SERJEANT ONSLOW. 

Oct. .... In London, at an advanced 
age, Arthur Onslow, esq. his Majesty’s 
Ancient Serjeant, and Recorder of Guil- 
ford. 

The family of Onslow, the branches of 
which, descended from several Speakers of 
the House of Commons, and honoured by 
a peerage, has principally settled in Surrey, 
was originally derived from a place called 
Onslow, in Shropshire; and the gentle- 
man whose death we now record was a 
member of a branch of the fumily which 
lingered in that county; but he obtained 
the patronage of the Onslows of Surrey, 
and allied himself to them by marriage. 
Indeed, he had evidently been named Ar- 
thur in commemoration of the celebrated 
Speaker. He was a member of the Mid- 
dle Temple, and called to the degree of 
Serjeant at Law in 1799. He was for 
some years Recorder of Guilford, near 
which town he had a house called Send 
Grove ; and he was one of the representa- 
tives of that borough in parliament from 
1812 to 1830: he then relinquished the 
honour, in consequence of a total loss of 
sight. 

Serjeant Onslow married firstly, April 





9th, 1793, Mary, daughter of Francis 
Eyre, esq. and aunt to the present Earl of 
Newburgh; she died May I4th, 1800, 
He married secondly, June 13th, in the 
following year, Dame Pooley, widow of 
Rear-Adm. Sir Francis Samuel Drake, 
Bart. and only daughter of John Onslow, 
esq. of Dunsborough-house, Surrey, de- 
scended from a brother of the first Lord 
Onslow ; this lady died June 13th, 1801. 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow’s remains were in- 
terred, Oct. 12, according to his will, 
with those of his first wife, in the vault of 
the Derwentwater and Newburgh families, 
at St. Giles’s in the Fields. 





Rev. Joun Woott, D.D. 

Nov. 23. At Worthing, the Rev. John 
Wooll, D.D. for twenty-one years Head 
Master of Rugby school. 

He was educated at Winchester, under 
Dr. Warton, and at New College, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. 1794, B. and 
D.D. 1807. Whilst at Oxford, he pub- 
lished in 4to, 1793, a poem entitled “The 
King’s House at Winchester; ” an edifice 
which had then been recently appropriated 
to the reception of the French refugees. 
In 1796 he was presented by Lord Stowell 
to the rectory of Blackford in Somerset- 
shire, which he held for several years, 
In 1806, he published in 4to. Memoirs of 
his old master, Dr. Warton, (see the 
Monthly Review, N.S. vol. lii. pp. 225 
—235). 

From 1799 to the close of 1806, Mr, 
Wooll was Master of the Free Grammar 
School at Midhurst, in Sussex, the cha- 
racter of which he considerably raised by 
introducing the system of tuition practised 
at Winchester. In 1807 he succeeded 
the late Dr. Henry Ingles at Rugby, and 
he remained in that situation until 1828. 
During his mastership the school was en- 
tirely rebuilt, and the boys increased to the 
unprecedented number of 380. The many 
very excellent scholars who, from his pre- 
vious tuition, have distinguished them- 
selves at both our Universities, will long 
continue to bear ample testimony to his 
merits as a teacher; and he had most 
justly the reputation of being so excellent 
a Disciplinarian, that he had rarely occa- 
sion to resort to that extremity of punish- 
ment—expulsion, either private or public. 
Firm and consistent in his conduct, he 
duly upheld the dignity of his station ; 
whilst, mild and forbearing in practice, he 
commanded the love and esteem of his 
scholars. Courteous and pleasing in his 
manners, in conversation entertaining and 
instructive, as a neighbour hospitable, as 
a friend kind, so long as a Rugbeian taught 
by him shall survive, so long will his me- 
mory be respected. 
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We are obliged from want of space to 
defer our Memoirs of Lord Grenville, the 
Hon. George Lamb, Dean Woodhouse, Ed- 
ward Upham, Esq. and several others. 





DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp ITs VIcINITY. 


Nov. 13. At Walworth, aged 67, Capt. 
Robert Pettet, R.N. He was made a 
Lieut. 1794; promoted to the command 
of the Termagant sloop, on the Mediter- 
ranean station, Jan. 2, 1804, and in May 
following, captured the Felicité privateer. 
In 1808 he was appointed to the Briseis, 
the boats of which, with those of the 
Bruiser, captured El Courier a Danish 
privateer in May 1809, and for some time 
after continued to serve in the squadron 
of Lord George Seymour at the mouth of 
the Elbe. 

Nov. 19. Capt. Charles C. Massey, 7th 
Bombay Native Infantry. 

Nov. 20. Col. Francis Rey, Royal Art. 
He was appointed Ist Lieut. 1793, Capt.- 
Lieut. 1796, Captain 1802, Major 1808, 
Lt.-Col. 1813, and Col. 1825. He for 
some time commanded the Artillery at 
Malta. 

Nov. 31. In London, Charles Hus- 
band, esq. of Glencairn, 22 years Sheriff 
Substitute for Perthshire.  - 

Dec. 9. In Wimpole-st. aged 82, Lady 
Durrant. Her maiden name was Steen- 
bergen: she was married in 1799 to the 
late Sir Thomas Durrant, the 2nd Bart. 
of Scottowe in Norfolk, and left his wi- 
dow May 22, 1829, having had issue Sir 
Henry-T homas Durrant, the present Bart. 
and two daughters, 

Dec. 10, At Peckham, in her 93d year, 
Anna Maria, widow of John Perkins, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Islington, in his 85th 
year, Robert Browning, esq. formerly of 
the Bank of England, in which establish- 
ment he was employed 52 years. 

Dec. 27. In the Regent’s-park, aged 76, 
the Rt. Hon. Eleanor Lady de Blaquiere. 
She was a dau. of Robt. Dobson, esq. 
was married Dec. 24, 1775, to John de 
Blaquiere, esq. who was created a Bart. 
in 1784, and a Peer of Ireland in 1800, 
and was left his widow Aug. 27, 1812, 
having had issue the present Lord, three 
other sons, and three daughters. 

At Wimpole-street, aged 61, Wm. Puls- 
ford, esq. 

Jan. 1, In Brunswick-sq. Nathaniel 
Milne, esq. of the Temple. 

In Upper Baker-st. aged 87, Melian, 
widow of Col. Samuel Howe Showers. 

Jan. 2. Aged 63, John Calvert, esq. 
of Islington. 

Jan. 3. In Hertford-street, aged 33, 
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John Henry Cotterell, esq. eldest son of 
Sir John Geers Cotterell, Bart. 

At Gloucester-pl. aged 43, Benjamin 
Burton, esq. brother to Sir Charles Bur- 
ton, Bart. of Pollacton hall, co. Carlow ; 
and younger son of the late Sir Charles 
Burton, the Hon. Catherine Cuffe, 
dau. of ‘the 2d Lord Desart. 

In Portland-place, Wm.-Ellis, eldest 
son of Wiliam Gosling, esq. 

In Devonshire-st. Queen’s-square. aged 
74, the widow of Henry Edward Church, 
esq. of the Secretary of Bankrupts’ Office. 

In Essex-st. aged 74, Andrew Edge, 
esq. Clerk of the Outer Treasury in the 
Court of King’s Bench, and Filaser for 
the counties of Essex and Monmouth. 

In Trevor-sq. Knightsbridge, Sarah, 
widow of W. Snell Chauncy, esq. 

Jan. 5. In Upper Harley-st. in his 
70th year, Gilbert Neville Neyle, esq. 
late of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Jan. 8. The wife of Joseph Clark, 
esq. of Kensington. 

At Brompton, aged 87, Mary, widow of 
F. Burrowes, esq. of Brighton. 

Jun. 10. Jn Frederick-st. Connaught- 
sq. aged 69, Thomas Lewis, esq. for- 
merly of Ealing. 

In Gower-st. aged 72, Sarah, wife of 
W. Beckett, esq. 

At Peckham, in her 93d year, Anna 
Maria, widow of John Perkins, esq. 

Mary, widow of Mr. Phillips, and 
niece to the late John Morgan, esq. 

Jan. 11. In Portland-place, Isabel, 
wife of John Hardy, esq. M.P. dau. of 
R. Guthorne, esq. of Kirkby Lonsdale. 

At the residence of his father in the 
Wandsworth-road, aged 28, Mr. Thomas 
Pierce Denison, Solicitor, late of the 
Inner Temple. 

Jan. 13. At Brompton, aged 54, Har- 
riet, wife of C. H. Tatham, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 80, J. Fenton, esq. 

At the house of his son in Euston-sq. 
aged 71, Thomas Mills, esq. 

Jan. 16. At John-st. Bedford Row, 
aged 56, S. Lowell, esq. 

In Harley-st. aged 81, Ann, widow of 
John Blagrove, esq. late of Jamaica, An- 
kerwyke-house, Bucks, and Great Ab- 
shott, Hants. 

Jan. 19. In Bolton-st. aged 56, Sir 
Charles William Flint, late Resident 
Secretary of the Irish office in London. 
He was knighted May 29, 1812, on acting 
as proxy for Sir Henry Wellesley at the 
Installation of the Bath. He was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of State for 
Ireland 1827, with a salary of 1550/. and 
a house; and retired in March 1832. 

Jan. 21. At Clapham-common, aged 


80, James Rule, esq. 
Jan. 22. Aged 57, John Woollams, 
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esq. of Connaught-terrace, Edgeware- 
road. 

Jan. 23. In Stamford-st. aged 53, 
John Hodgkinson, esq. 

Lately. In Nottingham-pl. aged 18, 
Sophia, eldest dau. of Vere Fane, esq. 
cousin to the Earl of Westmoreland. 


Beps.—Dec. 7. At Woburn, aged 12, 
Fitzroy- William, youngest son of Capt. 
Sir G. F. Seymour. 

Berks.— Dec. ... At Newbury, aged 79, 
Eliz. widow of Peter Goullett, esq. of 
Exeter. 

Jan.9. At Reading, aged 28, Ann, 
widow of Wm. Spencer, esq. of Norwood- 
house, Middlesex. 

Aged 78, John Ferard, esq. of En- 
glefield-green. 

Devon.—Jan. 1. At Tiverton, aged 26, 
Ann, wife of Sam. Amory, esq. of Great 
George-st. second dau. of John Heath- 
coat, esq. M.P. 

Jan. 2. At Plymouth, Capt. W. Bur- 
ton, R.M. 

Jan.3. At Stonehouse, aged 38, W. 
Parker, esq. 

Jan.9. At Ashwater, aged 18, Mary- 
Maria, third and last dau. of the Rev. 
Thos. Melhuish, Rector. 

Jan. 13. At Torquay, Frances, widow 
of Charles Pennington, esq. M.D. late 
of Nottingham. 

Essrex.—JZately. At Colchester, aged 
86, Capt. Geo. Cadman, R.N. His com- 
mission as Commander was dated 1782; 
in that year, in the Defiance, he cap- 
tured the Dutch brig Zeuze, after two 
hours’ action near Portland. He obtained 
post rank 1809. 

Jan. 6. At the Vicarage, Great Ches- 
terford, the residence of her son-in-law 
the Hon. and Rev. R. F. King, aged 74, 
Mrs. Alexie Ross. 

Jan. 16. At Woodford, aged 69, Es- 
ther, wife of Henry Field, esq. of Christ’s 
Hospital. 

Jan.21. At Wanstead, aged 83, Joshua 
Knowles, esq. 

GtoucestER.—Dec. 31. On her 81st 
birth-day, Mrs. Phillpotts, mother of the 
Bishop of Exeter,and of John Phillpotts, 
esq. M.P. She was mother of 24 chil- 
dren. 

Jan. 9. At Dundry-grove, aged 82, Jas. 
Hellier, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. H. W. 
Davenport. 

Jan. 10. At Cheltenham, Georgina- 
Mary, youngest dau. of Sir Charles Des 
Voeux, Bart. 

Jan. 14. At Clifton, John Gordon, esq. 
of Wincombe-park, Wilts. 

Jan. 15. At his residence, Clift-house 
near Bristol, aged 56, Daniel Stanton, esq. 

Hants.—Dec. .... At Emsworth, 
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Capt. George Aldham, R.N. He was 
made a Lieut. 1792, Commander 1802. 
In 1804, in the Nautilus sloop, he recap- 
tured a ship of great value from Deme- 
rara. He was posted 1805; and married, 
in 1806, the widow of Capt. Boger, R.N. 

Jan. 5. At Southampton, at the re- 
sidence of her sister Mrs. General Pre- 
vost, Isabella, daughter of the late Chas. 
Hamilton, esq. of Hamwood, co. Dublin. 

Jan. 6. At Southampton, aged 75, 
James Lys, esq. of Ridgway, near Ly- 
mington, a superannuated Commander 
R.N. (1810). 

Jan. 11, At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 28, Capt. H. Gill, of the 50th Regt. 

Lately. At Fareham, aged 96, Mrs. 
Giffard, mother of Vice-Adm. Giffard. 

Hererorp. At Stansbatch, aged 73 
John Fletcher, esq. 

Herts.—Dec. 22. At Cheshunt, aged 
68, Sarah, wife of T. Smartt, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Totteridge, Anne, widow 
of the late Right Hon. Denis Browne, 
uncle to the present Marquis of Sligo. 
She was a dau. of Ross Mahon, esq. by 
Lady Anne Browne, dau. of the Ist Earl 
of Altamont; was married in 1790 to her 
cousin-german Mr. Denis Browne, and 
left his widow Aug. 14, 1828, having had 
issue five sons and five daughters. 

Jan.9. At Minehead, Frances, widow 
of Capt. J. Chilcott, Royal Eng. 

Jan. 12. At New Marlowes, Hemel 
Hempsted, aged 62, Jeremiah Hamilton, 
esq. 

Kent.—Dec. 30. J. C. Heard, esq. 
of Lee, Blackheath. 

Jan. 5. At Ramsgate, Ann, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. T. Mitchell, of Harble- 
down. 

Jan. 14, Aged 63, R. Monypenny, of 
Merrington-place, esq. 

LancasTeR.—Jan. 5. At Liverpool, 
in his 40th year, James Lowe the younger, 
an eminent solicitor. 

LeicesteR.—Dec. 29. In his 85th 
year, John Lynes, esq. of Kirkby Mallory, 
formerly Steward to Lord Wentworth. 
He was father of the Rev. John Lynes, 
Rector of Elmley Lovett, Worcestershire, 
who married a granddaughter of the late 
Dr. Parr. 

Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Robert John. 
son, Alderman of Leicester. 

Mippiesex.—Dec. 17. At Finchley, 
in his 35th, year Willoughby Wigston, 
esq. third son of late John Wiguen, esq. 
Trent-park. 

NortTHamPron.—Dec. 23. At Wollas- 
ton House, aged 83, Francis Dickins, esq. 

Oxon.—Jan. 3. At Watlington Park, 
Sophia Mary Langford. 

Jan.11. Aged 61. Mr. John Pain, 
of Banbury, senior Alderman and Magis- 
trate, and several times Mayor. 
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Jan. 13. Wm. Blackall Simonds, esq. 
of Caversham, late Receiver General for 
Berks, and a Magistrate of Oxfordshire. 

SHRopsHIRE.—Dec. 30. Eliza, wite of 
the Rev. Chas. Bary, of Shrewsbury, 
eldest dau. of John Howard, esq. Ripon, 
after having given birth to a son which 
has survived its mother. 

Lately. Aged 82, Ellen, widow of the 
Rev. Joseph Scott, M.A. Head Master 
of Newport school. 

Jan. 1. At Mowers, near Wellington, 
in his 44th year, Christopher Cookson, 
esq. eldest son of William Cookson, D.D. 
Canon of Windsor. 

SomersEt.—Jan. 9. Elizabeth, wife 
of B. Severs, esq. Bath. 

Jan. 11. At Bennington-park, aged 
44, C. M. Campbell, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Bath, aged 82, the widow 
of Oliver Farrer, esq. late of Bedford- 
sq. and Eltham Lodge, Kent, dau. of late 
Sir Wm. Faweett, K.B. 

Srarrorp.—Jan. 12. Mr. Thomas 
Rutter, youngest son of late Rev. J. S. 
Rutter, Vicar of Walsall. 

SurroLtk.—Jan. 5. At Great Sakham- 
hall, aged 85, T. Mills, esq. 

Surrey.—Dec. 25. At Kingston, af- 
ter severe suffering for eighteen months, 
A. T. S. Sparrow, son of Capt. Sterne 
Sparrow Derenzy, author of several 
dramas. He was a young gentleman of 
very high promise and amiable disposition. 
. Dec. .... At Kew Green, aged 73, 
Robert Tunstall, esq. 

. Jan. 3. At Godalming, aged 77, 
R. Moline, esq. of that place, banker. 

Jan. 10. At Epsom, aged 81, Sarah, 
widow of Joseph Smith Gosse, esq. of 
Clapham Common. 

Jan.11. At Guilford, aged 74, F. 
Skurray, esq. 

Jan. 23. At Wandsworth, Mary, 
widow of Wm. Calvert, esq. of Keswick, 
Cumberland. 

SussEx.—Dec. 16. At Arundel, Mary, 
half-sister to Lord Howard of Effingham. 
She was the younger daughter of Henry 
Howard, esq. by his Ist wife Catherine, 
dau. of the Rev. John Carleton, D.D. 

Dec. 29. At Brighton, aged 59, Elea- 
nor, widow of W. Dawson, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Brighton, aged 84, Wil- 
liam Welch, esq. of Hawford, Worcester, 
D. C. L. Bencher of the Inner Temple, 
and late Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. 

Lately. At Hellingley Vicarage, Marga- 
ret, wife of the Rev. John Olive. 

Jan. 13. At Brighton, in her 12th 
year, Mary-Biscoe, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
R. Tritton, of Morden. 

_ Jan. 14, At Brighton, Mary, wife of 
T. Bish, esq. M. P. 
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Jan. 20. At Brighton, aged 63, Jas. 
Pycroft, esq. late of Oak Hall, East 
Ham. 

Waarwick.—Jan. 8. At Leamington, the 
wife of Robert Pedder, esq. of Brighton. 

Jan. 17. At Leamington, aged 13, 
Martha, second dau. of John Power, esq. 
late of Hinckley, and surgeon to the Duke 
of Cambridge. 

Jan. 20. Aged 66, William Little, 
esq. of Newbold Pacy. 

ORCESTER.—Dec. 24. At Broms- 
grove vicarage, the residence of his son-in- 
law, aged 67, R. Butler, esq. 

Lately. Aged 36, Thomas St. John, 
esq. eldest son of the late Thos. St. John, 
esq. of Worcester. 

Jan. 5. At Kyrewood House, near 
Tenbury, Edward Wheeler, esq. an active 
magistrate for the county. 

Yorx.—Dec. 11. At Woodlands, near 
Harrogate, aged 60, the widow of Thos. 
Maude, esq. of Newcastle. 

ScorLanp.—Dec. 14. At Selkirk, aged 
6, Granville, youngest son of George 
Sinclair, esq. M.P. 

Dec. 30. At Inverary, Robert Fogo, 
esq. writer, for many years Dean of Guild 
of the burgh, and distributor of stamps for 
Ayrshire. 

Jan. 3. At Edinburgh, aged 8, the 
Hon. Wm. Leigh Canning Sinclair, 2d 
son of the Earl of Caithness. 

Jon. 6. At Glasgow, the wife of the 
Rev. John Lockhart, D.D. minister of 
Blackfriars’ parish. 

Lately. At Binrock, Cardy, co. Forfar, 
Capt. Skene, R.N. (1813). 

At Edinburgh, aged 21, the Hon. 
Charles Henry Murray, Lieut. R.N. uncle 
to Lord Elibank. He was the 4th son 
of Alexander 7th Lord, and the second 
by his 2d wife Catherine, dau. of Jas. 
Stewart, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Roselle, Ayrshire, aged 
37, Richard Oswald, esq. younger, of Au- 
chencruive. He had been married exactly 
one month to Lady Mary Kennedy, sec. 
dau. of the Marquis of Ailsa. 

IrELAND.—Cct. 14, At Dublin, Capt. 
Matthew Hemmings, formerly Barrack- 
master of Limerick, and a Burgess of 
that city. 

Nov. 12. At Limerick, Lieut. John 
Rose, h. p. 96th regt. 

Lately. At Cassino, co. Longford, En- 
sign J. W. Scott, 86th foot. 

At Castlebar, Lieut. Joseph Berridge, 
30th foot. 

‘ At Drumcal, Capt. M’Clintock, 74th 
oot. 

Gurrnsey.—Dec. 24. In his 82d year, 
Dr. Walters, Inspector of Military Hos- 
pitals, for many years at the head of the 
Medical Staff in Guernsey. 














1834.] 


JersEY.—Dec. 15. At Rozel, aged 21, 
Emily, dau. of P. R. Lempriere, esq. 

East Inpres.—June 3. At Berham- 
pore, Lieut.-Col. Samuel Mitchell, C. B. 
3d foot. He was appointed Ist Lieut. 
95th foot, 1801, Lieut. 1802, Adjutant 
1803, Captain 1805. Major 1813, and 
brevet Lieut.-Col. 1819. He served in 
the Peninsula, and in 1812 was attached 
to the Portuguese service. He received 
a medal and one clasp for the battles of 
Vittoria and the Pyrenees, at which he 
commanded the 6th Cacadores. 

July 16. On his passage from India, 
Lieut. John Grove Sharpe, 24th Bengal 
N.I., eldest son of the Rev. John Sharpe, 
of Midburst. 

July 23. At Delhi, Margaret, wife of 
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Capt. David Bruce, Bengal army, dau. of 
late Rev. Dr. Duncan, Minister of Ratho. 
July 30. At Cawnpore, Alexander 
Mackensie, esq. officiating judge and ses- 
sion judge at that station. 
Asroap.—dug. 4. At Tours, Major 
Otter, late of the Royal Military College. 
Sept. ... At Dunkirk, Lt.-Col. Thos. 
Ralph Congreve, h. p. 70th foot, uncle to 
Sir Wm. Thos. Congreve, Bart. and only 
brother to the late celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam Congreve, Bart. and K.C.H. He 
was the younger son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Wm. Congreve, the Ist Bart. by his first 
marriage; was appointed Ensign in the 
Ist foot guards 1796, Lieut. and Captain 
1799, Captain 70th foot 1803, brevet 
Major 1811, and Lt.-Colonel 1819. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 25 to Jan. 21, 1833, 























Christened. Buried. 2 and 5138] 50 and 60 109 
Males 892 2 i778 Males 623 iow & 5 and 10 62] 60 and 70 109 
Females 886§°‘‘~| Females 628 2 J10 and 20 53] 70 and 80 97 

$ )20 and 30 74] 80 and 90 37 
Whereof have died stillborn and under (30 and 40 103|90 and 100 4 
TWO EATS O1d .......cc.ccccccccrsereccesoees 362 40 and 50 102 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan. 17. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s @ Ss &2Ase £20202: 412 Bie. & 
49 3 | 28 4418 11]32 6/33 0O]38 8 
PRICE OF HOPS, per cwt. Jan. 27, 
Kent Bags........++ 5l. Os. to 7. Ts. | Farnham(seconds) O24 Os. to OL Os. 
BUNIENE ccissincssincnnend 02. Os. to O2 Os. | Kent Pockets....... 52. Os. to 91 5s. 
BESSOS...0c5.ciscc0ccss. Oe 4Ge. to OL Ge. 7 Sunmex,............2. - 41. 4s. to 6h Gs. 
Farnham (fine)..... 102. Os. to 122. 10s | Essex........0.:00.0-s - 41. 15s. to 8. 13s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 25, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 0s. to 41. 4s. — Straw, 17. 6s. to 1. 13s. — Clover, 32. 10s. to 42. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 27. 


Se De 2s. Od. to 4s. 

DEN os. Siccesees eeee28. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 
SRR ere 3s. 2d. to 5s. Od. 
RS daxaceisassseencsae 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Qd. | Lamb...... 


ees eeceseeeO8. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 27. 

2,389 Calves 85 
Sheep& Lambs 16,010 Pigs 210 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 27, 


Walls Ends, from 14s. 9d. to 16s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. Gd. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 17s. 9d. 
Yellow Russia, 48s, Od. 
Curd, 72s. 

Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruerrs, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


234. 
16. 





Kennet and Avon, 253. 
Rochdale, 110. 
West India, 93. 
Junction Water Works, 57.— 
Guardian, 285.—— Hope, 6}. 
50.——Pheenix Gas, 40. 





























Birmingham Canal, 234.——Ellesmere and Chester, 81.——Grand Junction, ‘ 
Leeds .and Liverpool, 495. 
London Dock Stock, 53.—— St. Katharine’s, 62, 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 205. 





Regent's, 





Grand 


West Middlesex, 783.——Globe Insurance, 145. 
Chartered Gas Light, 50. 
Independent, 45. 





Imperial Gas, 
General United, 44 Canada 








Land Company, 483.——Reversionary Interest, 125. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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ARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From December 26, to January 25, 1834, both inclusive. 










































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
salZ2| ¢ [Sa] g sai82| 2 [Sz| ¢ 
SIs fE ro bo >EID S “oe ° 
z = 8 z Oz g Weather. as $8 5 22 3 Weather. 
Nov} ° | ° | ° jin. pts ima, *}-® ° lin. pts.| 
26 | 39 | 43 | 50 |/30, 06 |cloudy, rain |} 11 | 48 | 52 | 49 /|29, 36 fair, rain 
27 | 48} 50 | 40 |/29, 70 Ido. do. 12 | 49 | 51 | 49 , 08 \cloudy, do. 
98| 40| 45155 | , 93 \do. 13 | 49 | 52 | 50 || | 60 do. 
29 | 53 | 53 54 | 5 75 |do. fair. 14} 49 | 52 | 47 » 60 ‘do. 
30 | 54 | 57 | 45 |), 60 |rain, do. 15 | 47 | 49 | 47 , 47 fair, rain 
31 | 50 | 52 | 41 » 44 Ido. do. 16 | 49 | 55 | 51 » 58 ‘do. do. 
J.1| 41 | 52 | 41 || , 44 |do. cloudy 17 | 50 | 53 | 48 » 37 ‘do. do. 
2| 39 | 42 | 37 |/30, 25 |fair 18 | 48 | 50 | 45 | 5 60 do. do. 
3 | 47 | 44 | 50 |!29, 93 icloudy 19 | 45 | 48 | 44 | , 60 cloudy 
4| 46 | 47 | 48 |30, 06 |do. fair 20 | 40 | 48} 48 | | 95 \do. fair 
5 | 49 | 50 | 47 |20, 00 |cloudy 21 | 49 | 53 | 50 | , 83 ‘do. 
6 | 47 | 49 | 49 29, 67 |do. rain 22 | 50 | 51 | 49 ||, 60 rain, cloudy 
7/43/46) 45 |) , 54\do. do. 23 | 52 | 56 | 55 || , 73 cloudy 
8 | 45 | 48 45 | » 20 |\do. do. 24 | 56 | 57 | 55) , 87 do. & rain 
9| 40 | 42 | 44) , 32 ldo. do. 25 | 49 | 52 | 49 |30, 10 do. fair 
10! 44' 47) 47" , 10 ldo. do. | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From December 28, to January 27, 1833, both inclusive. 
w\a}S2)93 Puls| 2° Sg Feisd] g (Z\Ex. Bils, 
S| a4 | uS |S sc 7, o .DISE es 3 | £1000. 
o| Ss Ve 290 jan}|a.% a |\Sei SED 2 = 
Als | Sm | 6 | = al Ss 3 P< 
“|S |e ot oo |* 4 
2889 8;/ |_| 974! | 174|—| 24 pm. | —) 45 46 pm 

j\—_— 885 oe 974 —| 173; ——23 25 pm.|——,_ 45 46 pm 
31211 (883 3 | 973) 974] 1023 —|——25 23 pm.|— 45 46 pm. 
]}—— —_— —_ 

21212 |894 83| | 973) 974 103 | 17 |—23 25 pm.|——| 45 46 pm. 
3|\——|885 94, | 973) 97§ ———}103 | 17 | 2325 pm. — 45 47 pm. 
4212 89% 4 ——| 974 1023| 174|—|25 23 pm.|—|_ 46 47 pm. 

ial 883 4 —| 97§ 974 63/103 | 174/2433/2524 pm.——| 48 46 pm. 
7213 894 §88g¢ §| 97§| 97396 7 [102g 17424332325 pm.|—| 46 47 pm. 
8212 [804 9884 4g) 974] 97497 6g]1024) 174, —24.26 pm.|—_| 47 48 pm. 
989 8}'883 S—| 964963 6/1034) 17 | (2325 pm." 47 48 pm. 
10.883 9'885 5| 97§| 973964 4/1023] 173,25 33 pm.| 863) 47 48 pm 
11|_\9 8g88$ 4—} 97496} 4|—| 174|—/2523pm.| 865 47 48 pm. 
13212 [89 84884 §| 973] 974.964 §)103%) 174| [24.26 pm.| 87g 48 49 pm 
14213 89 8488 g—) 97 96 4|1034) 174)2125/23 25 pm—) 49 47 pm. 
15,212 (884 $88 $—!| 963,965 53)103}) 17 2325 pm.| 87} 47 49 pm 
16 21231883 4884 7{—| 963.96; 3|1034] 173|[2325 pm. 48 47 pm 
172114.88§ 3874 4'——| 965.954 4]103§! 17 2403/25 23pm.| 864) 48 45 pm. 
18211 | 88§ |87§ 4) 963] 965,955 3/1033) 17 | 45 46 pm. 
20,212 88g 388 4—| 96]'95: 6/1033) 174/243 |2224pm..— 45 46 pm 
21/2123 883 91884 3! 963| 97 195% 64|1034| 174/2424|2324 pm.—_ 45 46 pm 
22212 89 83/885 4/——| 96§ 964 53|1034 174|——|24 26 pm.| —| 45 46 pm 
23214 88g 4/88 4/——! 964952 4/1034) 174/243 2425 pm.—— 45 46 pm. 
242144885 94|884 4 963| 974952 64 1034 174; |_| 46 47 pm. 
pr Rs Ni AR Rn imal 
272145188; 91683 4|—| 974,96 4|1034| 174|——2527pm.|—| 46 47 pm. 


South Sea Stock, Jan. 17, 98.—20, 983.—24, 100. 
New South Sea Annuities, Jan. 23, 87}. 

J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpsox, Gooviuck, aud Co. 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-SILREET. 











